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THE HISTOEY OF GEEECB. 


CHAPTER L 

THE KINQDOMS OF TEE NORTH 

Tn a liigher degree than the other nations of ancient „chap. i. 
and of modern times, the Hellenes possess an indepen- 
dent liistoiy. Their civilisation is based on then.’ con- couMs 
nexion wiiii the East ; bnt that which thence accrued XW’/fA of 
to them they independently developed, and thoroughly 
ir converted into property of their own. Foreign nations 
at various times interfered in the relations between 
the Hellenic states ; but these interventions actually 
brought about the reverse of that which they had 
been intended to accomplish. The Persian "Wars only 
served to raise the Hellenes to. a full consciousness of 
their national resources ; and so far from the later pro- 
ceedings on the part of Persia which affected Greece 
having had their 'origin in Persia itself, it was rather 
the Hellenic states which transferred to the Great 
King an influence such as he would never have been 
capable of acquiring by himself, and such as he was 
also unable to turn to account. For, notwithstand- 
ing the disruption of the Hellenic nation, it was 
beyond his power to recover the dominion over 
the sea, upon which the relations between Persia 
and Greece entirely hinged. Thus the develope- 
ment of the Hellenic states had hitherto been of a 
thoroughly independent character. Good and evil 
B 2 
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CHAP.L fortune had been the results of internal causes, and 
' the history of Greece had never been controlled by 
foreign powers. 

An entirely different phase necessarily began, when 
in the North of the Greek mainland forces of popula- 
tion came into motion, which had hitherto slumbered ; 
when from the same mountains, whence a great part 
of the Hellenic nation had formerly issued, tribes 
came forth anew, to form states and to assert an in- 
fluence upon their Southern neighbours. They were 
by bhtli infinitely better entitled to rank as the equals 
of the Hellenes, than were the Persians and Medes ; 
and it was far easier for them to establish tlieir claims 
as valid, inasmuch as no seas separated them from 
the Greek states. By sea, it was only a state already 
developed, and in command of a coa^t-line and of pecu- 
niary resources, which could enter the lists with the 
Hellenes. , By land, the greatest successes might be 
achieved eveu by ruder forces of population. 

The first attempts to make the history of the 
Southern states dependent upon the North originated ^ 
in Thessaly, No country indeed was by nature better 
adapted for the purpose. For Thessaly was the nearest 
in situation, and the wealthiest in resources ; it formed 
the natural complement to the peninsular countries in 
the South. In Thessaly there dwelt the largest body 
of ♦Hellenic population settled outside Hellas (in the 
more limited sense of the term) ; and according to 
ancient tradition Mount Olympus was the true boun- 
dary of a system of Hellenic states. The condition 
of political affairs was ’however too unfavourable for 
success to have attended the attempt to transfer the 
centre of gravity of Hellenic history to Thessaly. The 
endeavours in this direction proceeded from families, 
whose power was one founded by force, and was there- 
* fore insecure in its bases; these endeavours were identi- 
fied with individual men, and were wrecked by the 
death of lason (vol. iv. p. 451) and by the resistance 
of Thebes, which frustrated for ever the schemes of a 
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Thessalian hegemony, without being able to carry out chap, l 
its own designs. ' " 

It was now the turn of the countries beyond Mount 
Olympus, which connect the southern peninsulas with 
the broad masses of territory forming the mainland of 
Eastern Europe, — of the alpine countries of Northern 
Greece, with their lofty ranges and large river-valleys, 
viz. Macedonia and Thrace. These regions had, with 
the exception of the tracts along the coasts, remained 
strange .and unknown to the Hellenes ; for centuries 
they had been regarded as a land of barbarians, destined 
only to be made use of by the Hellenes through the 
agency of the colonies settled on the coasts, and to be 
turned to account by them for the purposes of their 
trade. And indeed Mount Olympus, together with the 
Cambunian range, marks a very definite division. On 
the further side a new world commences ; and this not 
only in the external formation of the land, but also 
in climate and in the whole life of nature. Thessaly 
itself already shows the transition towards the Northern 
regions, which in this part of Europe begins much sooner 
than in France or in Italy. On the further side of Mount 
Olympus the olive-tree and the flora of the South 
prosper only in specially favoured localities, notably in 
the sunny plains by the sea-shore, stretching like a 
narrow rim round Macedonia and Thrace. In the 
interior a climate like that of Central Europe prevails, 
which was unfamiliar and full of mysterious discomfort 
to a Greek, and which with regard to dress and food, 
modes of dwelling and social intercourse, likewise pre- 
scribed to human life conditions quite difierent from 
those to which the Greeks were accustomed. 

But though such differences beyond a doubt deeply 
affect national civilisation, yet they are unable per- 
manently to determine the progress of political rela- 
tions. The very charms which Qie Southerner misses 
in a foreign clime, tempt the Northerner to advance 
southwards, so soon as the weakness of the neighbour- 
ing tribes opens to him a prospect of success ; nor 
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CHAP. I. was Mount Olympus in any respect sucL. a boundary 
as could have prevented tbe countries and populations 
beyond from claiming tbeir share in Greek history. 
The peninsular countries of Greece are after all nothing 
but the offshoots of the N'ortherii mouiitaiii-systcni ; 
and the inhabitants of, the countries on the hither and 
on the further side of Aiount Olympus were, not less 
than those countries themselves, naturally connected 
together. An entirely new epoch therefore necessarily 
commenced, so soon as this connexion was as^rted, so 
soon as the Hellenes ceased to lead in their states a 
life untouched from the direction of the North, and 
left entirely to itself. Accordingly, already those men 
Avho narrated the history of the Hellenes in the times 
of their absolute independence, Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides alike, directed glances of special attention to the 
North, and carefully watched the earliest beginnings 
of the formation of states observable there. 

TMr Let US now more closely survey the countries of the 
Zl^gia- starting from the same point, which we pre- 

tim. viously designated as the starting-point of the forma- 
tion of, the Southern land (vol. i. p. 2). 

The fortieth degree of latitude is the boundary-line 
of Hellas proper. Here the mountains are, out of the 
, ramification dividing off the southern countries, drawn 
together in a firm knot, viz. Mount Laemon. From 
this point the chain of mountains which severs Thes- 
saly from Epirus continues in the same direction 
through two degrees of latitude. This' is Mount 
, Pindus, the lofty ridge of the regions between Mace- 

1: donia and Illyria, extending from south to north as far 

y as the point where it inserts itself in the Northern 

' mountain-systems leading horizontaUy across from the 

Adriatic to the Black Sea. ‘But here, instead of any 
immediate junction taking place, a broad gap remains 
betvmen the Dalmatian chain of Alps, running parallel 
to the Adriatic Gulf, and the Balkan. Into this gap 
-the northern end of the extremity of the Pindus- 
chain, called' at the present day the Tschardagh, inserts 
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itself like a miglity promontory : it forms tke final chap. i. 
point of the mountains of the Greek peninsulas, the 
Scardus of the ancients. 

After the Tschardagh there begin, in the forty-second 
degree of latitude, the heights stretching to the east, 
and separating the waters of the Danube 'from the 
rivers of the Archipelago. These form the rear-wall of 
the Thracian mainland, which are designated by the 
collective name of the Balkan or Hsemus. They are, 
however, no unbroken chain, but a series of knots of 
mountains (Eilostoek and Perin), from which two 
main ranges issue separately, — a northern range, the 
Hasraus proper, and another, which runs down in a 
south-easterly direction, and gives to the coast-land 
of Thrace the character of a highland-district, viz. 
Ehodope. 

The two scries of mountains which meet in a right 
angle at the Tschardagh, viz. Pindus and Haemus, form . 
the framework of the great river-territories which are 
distinctive of the North of the Greek world : two in the 
west, the valleys of the Haliacmon and the Axius, and 
two in the east, those of the Nestus and the Hebrus, 
with the valley of the Strymon in the centre. 

These river-districts possess this feature in common : 
that they aip by the lofty mountain-ranges cut off from 
the regions along the Adriatic, as well as from the low- 
lying districts of the Danube ; while on the other hand 
tbe course of their rivers causes one and all of these 
countries to depend exclusively upon the ^gean, and 
summons them to participation in its afiairs. At the 
same time, however, the siUTounding mountain-ranges 
are broken through at certain points ; whereby it be- 
comes to such a degree easier to pass to the districts 
beyond, (so especially from the sources of the Axius to 
the valley of the Morava, and again from the Hebrus 
to the Iscer or Oscius,) that it naturally suggested 
itself to the peoples dwelling in the valleys of those 
rivers also to advance further to the north. In other 
words, upon their states was imposed the mission of 
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TJiracian 

empire. 
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establishing a connexion between the lands of the 
Danube and the regions on the coasts of the 
Archipelago. 

As to the internal configuration of the countries 
which we call Macedonia and Thrace, the two are by 
no means separated in any such way as that of a tcrri- 
tory, coherent in itself and confined within natural 
boundaries, being formed in common by the basins of 
the two western, and another such by those of the two 
or three eastern, rivers. The valley of the Strymon 
in particular may be equally well reckoned as belong- 
ing to the eastern and as belonging to the western 
half. For this reason, too, no fixed frontier between 
the states ever existed here ; but every imperial do- 
minion developed in these regions endeavoured to 
spread to the east or to the west, from the territory of 
one river to that of the next. 

The most important part of the eastern country is 
the basin of the river Maritza, the ancient Hebriis. 
Its sources are at Mount Eilostock, called Scombrus 
by Aristotle ; whence it flows first in a line parallel to 
that of the Balkan, and then after a sharp turn (at 
Adriaiiople) along the base of Ehodope, in a southerly 
direction, and into the sea. 

When King Darius on his Scjrthian expedition 
passed through Thrace, he found settled in the valley 
of the liebrus the Odrysee, who at that time consti- 
tuted only one of the many tribes dwelling as neigh- 
bours in the land. After the Persian Wars "the 
chieftain of the Odrysse, Teres, succeeded in increasing 
their power, and in placing his tribe at the head of the 
whole population. He left to his son Sitalces a realm 
of considerable extent, which had its centre in the 
fertile lowland district of Adrian ople, while in the 
north it reached as far as the Danube, and in the east 
as the Black Sea, and subjected to itself the popula- 
tions of the mountain-ranges around. He passed, to 
the west, beyond the Strymon, and first opened paths 
through the jungle of the Cercine-chain, in order to 
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incorporate in liis kingdom the Pseonians in the valley 
of the Axins. 

This was the first national kingdom in the ISTorth of 
the ArchipelagO; — a kingdom which comprehended an 
a])uiidance of vigorous population. For the Thracian 
people was accounted the most numerous and the most 
powerful of all the nations in the regions of the Medi- 
terranean ; and its obstinate valour was most severely 
felt by the Athenians in the course of their settlements. 

If the kingdom was to have a future, it was neces- 
sary for it to acquire influence on the shores of tJie 
Aegean. The first step towards this end was taken by 
the formation of family-connexions with the nearest 
^ Greek city of some importance, viz. Abdera (vol, ii. 
p. 128), whereby the introduction of the ’foreign 
princely dynasty into the system of relations sub- 
sisting between the Greek states was prepared. . The 
brother-in-law of Sitalces, Nymphodorus (vol. iii. p. 61), 
acted as mediator with Athens, where it was early 
recognised what importance a Thracian empire pos- 
sessed for the Attic maritime state, and what dangers, 

' as well as what advantages, might arise from such an 
empire for the Athenians in the war then breaking out 
with Sparta. Nothing wms therefore left undone, by 
way of honouring the royal house in the North ; advan- 
tage was taken of the ancient popular legends about 
Tcrcus and Procne, in order to represent the family of 
Teres as of kin with the Athenians ; the alliance with 
Sitalces was regarded as the most valuable of all the 
foreign connexions of Athens ; and in his Acimrnians 
. Aristophanes makes the envoys report, how Sitalces 
adored the city of the Athenians like a tender lover, 
and wuote her name upon every wall, while hi^ son 
Sadocus, the honorary burgess of Athens, longed for 
naught else more deeply than to take part in the 
festive bancpiots of his new home. 

But the alliance concluded in the year 431 was also 
to acquire a political significance. A great military 
expedition was jointly devised. From the north the 
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ciur. I. Odrysas, from the south the Athenians, — thns they 

intended in common to overthrow the guileful hostility 

of Perdiccas, who had injured both the one and the 
other, as well as the defiant obstinacy of the Potidaeans 
and of the Chalcidians, which gave so much trouble to 
the ilthenians ; and who could have withstood such a 
power as this ? 

At the head of 150,000 men Sitalces advanced out 
of the valley of the Hebrus. . It was a host of nations, 
such as had not been seen since the days of Xerxes. 

With fear and trembling the power of the North was 
for the first time recognised; all the neighbouring 
peoples, all Thessaly, were full of apprehensions for 
their liberty ; and the states which had taken the side * 
against Athens already saw themselves crushed by a 
double overwhelming force (vol. iii. p. 98). 

But grandly as the undertaking had begun, it ended 
as a failure after a campaign of thirty days. The 
Athenians never made their appearance, either from 
negligence, or because they were themselves visited by 
a fear of the superior strength of their ally and of the 
consecpienccs of his intervention in Greek affairs. In 
Thrace a change likewise ensued. Sadocus must have 
died young. For when Sitalces fell in 424, fighting 
against the Tidballi, his successor was his nephew^ 
Seuthes, who had abeady formerly jjlayed a part 
hostile to Athens. Seuthes allowed himself to be 
gained over by Perdiccas, who doubtless contrived to 
convince the young king, how the princes of the North 
could not pursue a more absurd policy than that of 
supporting, from motives of a foohsh Pliilhellenism, 
Athens, the most dangerous opponent of the extension 
of thbir own powmr. 

Tim king- Under Seuthes Thrace stood at the height of its 
tmtiL prosperity. It formed a connected empire from Ab- 
dera to the Danube, from Byzantium to the Stryraon. 

It was an inland country, strong in its natural seclusion, 
and yet with a coast-line skirting three seas *; destined 
by its situation to control the passages leading across 
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into Asia, as well as the communications between St. chap, j. 
Pontus and the Archipelago. The. central body of the 
forces of the empire was composed of the Thracians 
from the Hebrus, between Hsemus and Ehodope. To 
these were joined the Getre, who dwelt beyond the 
llc'mnus as far as the Danube, mounted archers like 
their neighbours the Scythians ; and also the Thracians 
of Rhodope and of the mountains in the vicinity, 
armed with sabres. Finally, the fourth division of 
the army was formed by the Pasonians. The land 
abounded in resources, in corn and flocks and herds, 
in gold and silver. A yearly tribute of 400 talents of 
silver flowed into the treasury, besides an equal sum 
in the shape of gifts, consisting of stuffs for clothing, 
domestic implements, &c. Gifts of homage of this 
description w('.re proffered not to the king alone, but 
also to his governors in the several provinces, and to 
the great otiieers of state. 

No such state had as yet existed in the whole circuit 
of the iEgeaii. A commanding importance therefore 
seemed to bo awaiting Thrace. Already even Greek 
towns were reckoned among her tributary subjects. 

Their numbers could not but increase; and to internal 
prosperity and flourishing manufactures would inevi- 
tably be added maritime trade and naval dominion. 

How would it, under such circumstances, be possible 
for the Athenians to maintain tlieir hold over their 
colonies, already so vacillating ? Accordingly the 
Spartans already in the days of Sitalccs attempted to 
provoke a hostile feeling on tlie part of the Thracian 
power against Athens (vol, iii. p. 72). The time 
seemed to have anived, when the settlement of the 
Greek conflicts lay in the hands of the Thracian 
kings. 

But their kingdom failed to endure. After Seuthes 
it broke ilp into several principalities ; and this 
averted from Athens the danger menacing her. The 
land of the Thracians was not naturally adapted for 
a settled unity. The mountain-ranges traversing it 
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tckins and 
tha rhxrs 
of Mace.- 
donuL 


acted as inducements to tlic tribes wliicli bad been 
united by so great exertions, to pursue once more their 
own separate courses ; and indeed tbo cohesion between 
them had never been of any but a loose ldnd/'"‘ 

Different, and more favourable, conditions existed in 
Macedonia. Here too, indeed, the variety in the con- 
figuration of the ground was so great, as in a high 
degree to impede the union of the Avhole. For on the 
eastern side of the Find us is to be found neither an 
extensive formation of table-land nor a simple incline ; 
but from the central chain stretches fortli a variety of 
branches, which subdivide the country by forming a 
series of basins of valleys. These valleys, surrounded 
in a circular form by heights, lie above and beside one 
another, and possess a great significance for the history 
of the country. 

First comes the! upper valley of the Vistritza (valley 
of the Haliacmon), between Piiidus and a parallel line 
of mountains, . running so near to the Cambinnian 
range, that it is only through a narrow gorge that the 
Haliacmon winds out of the circular valley. This 
valley was the ancient district of Elimea ; and further 
up, into the corner of the mountain-range, where out 
of a lake rises the rocky peninsula of Castorea, stretches 
the ancient Orcstis. But, secluded and remote, as the 
valley of the Haliacmon seems, it is yet possessed of 
very important communications. For to the north- 
west of Castorea Mount Pindus' is broken through by 
a deep rift in a horizontal direction ; and through this 
a river (Devol), of which the sources lie on the eastern 
side of the range, flows' out to empty itself into the 
Adriatic, Hete, then, is a natural mountain gate, 
opening a way to Albania, the solitary gap in the 
otherwise uninterrupted course of the cciitral chain ; 

_ * The people of the Tliriicians : Herod, vii. 110; their empire : Time. 
iL 29 and 95, seq. (against the connexion, which in his dcay there was a, 
fondness for asserting at Athens, between the Parnassian and the Odrysian 
Thracians, between Teres and Tereus). 
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while on the other side an easy transit offers itself by chap. i. 
means of the Cambunian hills from the Haliacmon to 
the Thessalian valley of the Pehens. 

Towards the east, another long valley lies between 
that of the Haliacmon and Mount Bermius, which 
forms the border-line towards the plain of the coast. 

This is the basin of Ostrovo, the district of the Eordsei, 
where from lakes and rivulets are gathered the waters 
Avhich empty into the sea under the name of the river 
Lydias. 

To the north of Eordaea and Orestis lies a third 
hollow valley, that of the sources of the river Erigon, 
which is traversed by the forty-first degree of latitude. 

This valley, the modern basin of Bitolia, leans upon 
the principal line of the northern Pindus-chain, across 
which an easy intercourse takes place with the Alba- 
nian districts. Here were in antiquity tlie seats of 
tlie Lyiicestse and, further to the north, those of the 
Pelagones. Finally, there is the Yard ar- valley, the 
deep valley watered by the Axius (Paraxia), the 
northernmost of the entu’e system of mountains^ 
bounded by lofty alpine chains, and fed by numerous * 
streams having their sources here, of which the most 
distant lie near to the Morava, which empties itself 
into the Danube below Belgrade. , 

All these are basins of a circular shape, the rocky 
belts around which are broken only at a single point, 

— originally valleys of the sea, as is indicated by 
the still existing inland lakes ; in other words, 
generally mere repetitions of the Thessalian plain, with 
which, for the tra'^ller coming from the south, com- 
mences the series of the hollow valleys on the east ,, 
side of the Piiidus. But while Thessaly is by the 
river common to the whole country connected so as 
to form, a natural unity, and opens at two places 
towards the sea, in Macedonia we have a highland 
region, remote from the sea, and only with, difficulty 
accessible. And- this highland region is again variously 
subdivided in itself; and the divisions between the 
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CHAP. L several hollow valleys arc in part more consKloral)h^ 

than the cxtci’nal frontier-line of the entire land ; for 

the parallel chains of the Pindus in part overtop the 
height of the principal chain, and it is easier to pi'o- 
ceed from Macedonia to Thessaly, to Illyria,, and to the 
Danube, than from one Maecdonian valley into th(^ 
other. Under these circnnistances very serious ohsta,- 
cles lay in the path of a political union of the country ; 
and the danger was greater in Macedonia than in 
Thrace, that the permanent consolidation of a single 
kingdom would never he effected. 

Nature, however, provided in a very renuirkahle way 
for indicating most plainly to the iiihahitants of the 
numerous divisions of the highland country the advan- 
tages of union amongst themselves and with the coast- 
land. This she effected by means of the course of the 
rivers. For out of the mountainous recesses of Orcstis 
winds forth the HaHaemon, and out of Eordcea the 
Lydias ; the Erigon forces his way into the valley of, 
the Axius ; and all these rivers, whatever the re- 
spective remoteness of their source's, after - they have 

• escaped from their mountain hollow, take their course 
towards the same sea-coast, where in oik*, and the same 
hay they haye what is equivalent to a common mouth. 
While, therefore, thQ Thracian iWers flow in a number 
of distant parallel valleys, the Macedonian become a 
single river, and serve to connect highlands and coast- 
plain, and at the .same time to point out to the high- 
land. tribes the direction, to which it behoves thcin to 
apply their attention and resources. 

\ The Mace- No greater natural differenc# can ])e imagined 

! coasumd. between two halves of a land, than that betweeu'j the 

^ ’ open plain along the coast and the highlands, shut off 

like a citadel Accordingly, the coast-land possessed 
a history of its own. Tliehighlaiiders only wx'ro called 
Macedonians ; while very different tribes dwelt bellow, 
on the shores of the beautiful bay, stretchiiig between 
• ,« the, .wooded base of Mount Olympus and the opposite 

• Orags of the Chalcidian promontories deep into the 
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land as far as the corner, where arc the sources of chap. i. 
the hot springs which gave its name to the town of 
Therma (afterwards Thessalonica). Thcrma was the 
ancient capital of Emathia, where the BottiaBans were 
settled in the delta formed by the Macedonian rivers. 

The BottiaBans were not aboriginal inhabitants. They 
derived their origin from Crete, w'hcnce they had 
brought their worship of Apollo ; and they were con- 
scious of ancient relations of kinship with remote coast- 
districts, in particular with Attica. Further to the 
south dwelt the Bierians, the servants of the Muses 
and of Dionysus, a tribe which by means of its early 
civilisation exercised a very important influence in 
art and religious worship upon the whole nation of 
the Hellenes. 

Among these coast-tribes, which had settled in pre- 
historic times on the Macedonian Gulf, afterwards came 
to dwell the colonist-citizens of Greek mercantile 
towns, notably the merchants from Euboea (vol. i. 
p. 429, scq.). They attached themselves in a peaceable 
way to the earlier population ; between the Bierians and 
the Bottiaeans arose Methone, the colony of Eretria; 
and the entire coast was drawn into the commercial 
traffic opened by the Euboeans on the northern coast 
of the Ai-chipelago (01. xii, b.o. 730, clrc.). 

While Emathia, naturally belonging to Hellas by Thywpie 
the proximity of the sea as well as by climate and Mmahnes. 
vegetation, was also thoroughly pervaded by Hellenic 
culture, Upper Macedonia lay completely in the 
obscurity of autochthonous conditions of life ; indeed, 
it became more ancBmorc estranged from the Hellenic 
nation. For originally it was not a foreign country. 

Distant reminiscences in the Hellenic nation mounted 
back to an age, when a close connexion had existed 
between it and the Macedonians. Of the Dorians 
Herodotus attests that they had once themselves been 
Macedonians, — and, indeed, it occasionally happens 
That individual tiibes, belonging to a larger popular 
whole, issue forth from it and for a time again fall back 
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CHARI, among it. For this reason too tlie ancestor of the 

JilacGcloniaii people was reckoned among the sons of 

Pelasgus j he was called a son of Lycaon, the fore- 
father of the Pelasgian Arcadians; and if the lan- 
guage of the Macedonians was unintelligible to the 
Greeks, the same was likewise the case with regard to 
the populations on the Achclous, which assuredly no 
one will desire to exclude 6’om the stock of the Greek 
nation (vol. hi. p. 138). The Hellenes of the classical 
period were extremely sensitive against anything 
strange in language or manners, and loved to draw a 
narrow circle marking themselves off from all outside 
it, so that they regarded even populations akin to 
themselves m race as foreigners and barbarians, if their 
feeling towards them was one of unfamiliarifcy. But 
inasmuch as this unfamiliarity is based on differ- 
enees of culture, the consciousness of it cannot be con- 
sidered decisive as to the original relationship of the 
peoples in question. 

With reference to the meagre remnants of the 
Macedonian tongue, it is to be remarked that they 
reveal Greek roots, and that in them are found 
forms of the Molie dialect, and also such words 
as belong to the ancient common property of Greeks 
and Italicans. In the manners of the Macedonians 
there are likewise several points corresponding to 
the most ancient usages of the Greeks ; so e.g. the 
custom of sitting at table. Finally, in their public 
life also much of an ancient Greek type was preserved, 
above all the kingship, which in the civic life of the 
Greeks had generally been extinguished at so early a 
date (vol. i. p. 247). As' in the Heroic age, so with 
the Macedonians, the king was supreme judge, mili- 
tary commander-in-chief, and high-priest ; but he was 
no master over the people according to the Omental 
fashion, no despot, before whom all other rights vanish. 

: Rather, even as towards the king the people is con- 
scious of its liberty .and of its just claims ; the royal* 
authority is limited by legal usage ; and among the 
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Macedonians^ as among tiie Greeks, a decided aversion 
prevails from unmeasured and absolute power placed 
in the bands of a single individual. By the side of 
the king stand noble families, the members of which 
form an association on terms of mor(i intimate daily 
intercourse with him, accustomed to accompany him 
on expeditions of war, and to share with* him the 
dangers of tlie conflict and the honours of the victory. 
Such a war-nobility, corresponding to that which the 
Homeric poems bring before our eyes in the kings’ 
coEutatiLS, maintained itself in the highlands of Mace- 
donia,, because here there existed no life in. towns, 
Avhich levels class-distinctions and creates a new class 
in the burghers. The nationality of the Macedonians, 
akin by descent as it was to the Greek race, yet 
remained not free from admixtures, which disturbed 
the original agreement between the two, and changed 
the character of the Alacedonian people. This foreigii 
element was above all formed by the Illyrians, the 
body of whose population branched out from the north- 
west far into the interior, and extended through the 
above-mentioned passes of Mount Pindus to the east- 
ern slope, — a savage people, prone to a life of brigan- 
dage, who offered up children^ as sacrifices before battle, 
and among whom the custom of tattooing the body 
obtained. In proportion as tlie nobler and more gifted 
branches of the nation, such as the Dorians, had 
separated themselves from the Macedonians, it became 
difficult for those who bad remained behind in the 
mountains to withstand the inroads of the Western 
barbarians. Macedonian and Illyrian became at many 
points confounded ; the fashion of dress and the way 
of clipping the hair, language and manners, were 
assimilated ; so that gradually the population came 
in a certain sense to he of the same kind throughout 
the whole of the broad mainland from the Sound of 
Oorcyra to Thrace, the original points of contrast 
between Macedonians and lUyrians losing themselves. 
In this wa,y Macedonians and Greeks became estranged 
VOL. v. * , c 
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CHAP. I. from one another; and the more fully tliat Greek 
civilisation developed itself in the South, the more 
its inhabitants became accustomed to regard those 
who were originally members of the same race as 
themselves in the light of a fundanientally diflei'cni, 
race of men, and to despise them as such. Tlie.y were 
looked upon as beings incapable of leading a. political 
life, and as therefore destined liy nature, like the other 
barbarians, to furnish slaves to the Hellenes. Na^y, 
not even good slaves, so the Athenians thought, Avem 
obtainable from Macedonia.* 

Thus highlands and coast-districts, Macedonia, and 
Emathia, lay beside one another like tvai utterly 
different countries. From the narrow rim of land 
along the coast it was impossible that a compiest and 
Hellenisation of the highlands should proceta;! ; a, 
history common to the whole land was tlierefoir; not 
to' be realised,' unless among the Macedonian tribes 
were called forth a higher life, which should mn.ke the 
developcinent of a state-growth possible. But this 
could not take place from within ; there were needed 
external influences, thremgh which the elements in tlui 
population akin to the Gre(;ks could ouce more assert 
themselves. It was necessary that Hellenes sliould 
come to the North, in order there to give the impulse 
to political dcvelopements. 

imnhr • inffuoiices .may have been exerted from various 

Con. ‘ sides, although no information has been preserved on 


* The system of the Macedonian hollow valleys is fully explained by 
Grisebach, Itcise in Runu’lien. Makira, hiwlilands ; Mak^Boves, highiundem 
(or men of high gro\^lh ? cf. G. Cnrtius, Griech, Etynwl. i. 148).— BorreaZot, 
connected with Crete according to Aristotle, Plutarch. Thes. 15, a-nd 
Strabo. Ancient ivorship of Apollo in “ix^ai, &c. : Rhdn. Mus. xvii. 742, 
The religious worships of Pieria : Hes. Thcogou. 53 ; hliiller, Orch. 381,— 
To ‘EXKtjvlkov yevos . . . oXkfe iv niJ/S® MakeBvov ka^eonevov, Herod, i. 56. 
Aapikov T£ kal MakeBvov edvos, viii. 43. — Macedonian kingly government, 
ov ^la dXAd puficp, Callisth. cij). Aixian. iv. 11. 'EraZpoi ; Allian, Ver. Hut. 
xiii. 4; Theopomp. ftp. Athen. 167 . — ^lYXipioi KaTacrTtKToi, Strabo, 315; 
kakolBm, Theopomp. ap. Athen. 443. Fimt in Herod, v. 61 ; ix. 43, — 
"OXedpos Mnkebcov, oBev ovW avhpaTTobop crTTOvbalav ovbtv I,v Trporepov 
Trpiacdai, Dem. ix. 31. 
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the subject. The earliest tradition points in the 
direction of the Western Sea. 

The coasts of Illyria were already in the most 
ancient times visited by foreign mariners, lllyrius 
was tlic name given to a son of Cadmus ; and just as 
the sea washing the shores of Illyria and Epirus from 
the earliest ages bore the name of the loiiitm, so Old- 
lonian settlements were also known to have existed 
on the coasts.* Next, tlie Corinthians took in hand 
the colonisation of these regions (voL i, p. 433 ; vol. 
iii. p. 7), and with unwearying industry also extended 
their nicreantih3 connexions into the interior. This 
explains the circumstance, that we meet with the same 
Corinthian noble house, which represented Hellenic 
culture in the widest variety of Greek and Italian 
regions, also in the Macedono-Illyrian highlands (vol. 
i. p. 275). The Bacchiadoe had established the most 
intimate connexions with Macedonian chieftains ; and 
in particular the chieftains belonging to the tribe of 
the Lyncestee gloried in their relationship to the 
Corinthian Heraclidse. The Lyncestae were settled on 
the banks of the Erigon, far away in the interior, at 
an equal distance from either sea; but it is precisely 
in this locality that the mountain-portal spoken of 
above is open to the west (p. 13) ; and the valley of 
the Apsus, which flows into the sea. between the two 
Corinthian colonies of Epidamnus and ApoUonia, here 
leads up into the country containing the sources of the 
Erigon and the habitations of, the Lyncestse.f 

It would seem as if the same paths, which -were 
opened by the Corinthians, had been likewise followed 
by Heraclidse of Argos ; for Herodotus had heaixl that 
the ancestors of the Macedonian kings had been first 
settled in Illyria, whence they had crossed over into 
Macedonia.]; The arrival of this family first gave to 
the country an impulse towards political union, which 

* ’lovios TTuuTos, Find. Nem. iv. 54. 
t Lyncestas under Bacchindae : Strabo, 326. 
t Temeiiidffi in Illyria : Herod, viii. 137. 
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native elements would never liave sufficed to accom- 
plisb., IVlacedonia is,- therefore, essentially a dynastic 
state, and the history of the Macedonian kingdom is 
the history of its royal race. 

The members of this royal house called themselves 
Temenidse ; z..e. they venerated as their original ances- 
tor the same Temenus, who was accounted the founder 
of the Heraclide dynasty in Peloponnesian Argos (vol. 
i. p., 163). jNow, we remember the disturbances at 
Argos during the regal period, the quarrel between the 
Heraclidse and the Dorian soldiery, and the flight of a 
King Phidon to Tegea (vol. i. p. 254). It is therefore 
highly credible, that during these troubles individual . 
members of the royal hpuse emigrated, in order to 
seek a more favourable theatre for their activity, than 
was offered by the cribbed and confused affairs of their 
home and tradition points precisely to the brother of 
this Phidon as the man who came to Macedonia from 
the shores of Peloponnesus. The iiarne of Oaranu.% 
given to the immigrant, indicates the royal position 
which the Temenkke contrived to obtain in tlicir new 
home. Plere the events of the Heroic age repeated 
themselves. For as of old the city-founding families 
had come to Boeotia and Argos, so it was now Argive 
princes who came into the North, and whose intel- 
lectual superiority of mind enabled them to constitute 
themselves the centre of the highland p»pulations. 

That the Peloponnesians took the paths opened by 
Corinth, the chief commercial city of the peninsula, is 
in itself very probable, and is further confirmed by tla^ 
(drcumstance, that the first Macedonian settlement of 
the Temenidae was Orestis, the district, already meii- 
tionecl, situate around the sources of the Haliaemon, 
ill the neighbourhood of Illjnpia, and immediately to 
the south of the district of the Lyncestse. The chief 
place of Orestis was Argos, from which the Macedonian 
Temenidse were named the Argeadae. 

Wherever Hellenes prevail, their tendency is to 
push on towards the sea. The Argeadm, too, were 
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unable long to remain content witb. tbe mountainous 
recess of Orestis ; no sooner bad they acquired power 
among tbe chieftains of the surrounding districts, than 
they advanced in the direction of the coast ; and by 
these movements the two previously separated halves 
of the country were brought into connexion. The 
rivers Lydias and Haliacmon, the natural connecting 
veins, became the guides of the Temenidse ; and the 
first momentous act of their policy Avas the choice of a 
capital, belonging equally to the interior and to the sea- 
coast. This A\ras Edessa or Mgdd, a place of primitive 
antiquity, according to a Phrygian legend tlie site of 
the gardens of Midas, at tlie northern extremity of 
Mount Bermius, whore the Lydias comes forth from 
the mountains. 

In all ^lacedonia there is no more excellent situation. 
As the traAmller coming from Salonika ascends the 
gradually narroAving plain, his attention is already from 
iifar enchained by the glittering silver streak, Avliich 
reaches A^ertically down into the valley from the rim of 
the mountain-side nearest to the front. It announces 
the waterfalls of Yddena, which lies on the site of 
ancient .dilgse, on a well-wooded declivity turned 
straight to the east, Avhile in the background rises in 
solemn grandeur the. lofty mountain range. The Avater- 
falls, which at this day mark out the place and give to 
it a striking resemblance to Tibur, were not in exist- 
ence in ancient times. Only gradually, by means of 
a progressive formation of tofa, the waters have con- 
trived to stop up the passages in the rocks, through 
which they formerly found a subterraneous outlet. 
But at aU times iEgm must have been a spot of exceed- 
ing beauty and salubrity, the portal of the highlands 
and the dominant castle of the plain in the rear of 
which it lies, like Mycenae or Ilium. The view from 
the castle extends over the gulf to the hills of the 
Chalcidice, and at its feet unite all the main rivers of 
the country. ■ 

jEgse was the natural capital of the land. With 
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CHAP. I. its foundation the history of Macedonia had its begin- 

ning ; Mg^ is the germ out of which the Macedonian 

empire grew ; and for this reason mythology already 
ascribed its foundation to the Caranus, and spoke of 
him as having been conducted to the spot by a divine 
sign, as Cadmus was to Thebes.^ 

We have here a remarkable recurrence of processes 
belonging to the earliest history of Greece. Once 
more we see mountainous tribes of the North under 
the' command of Heraclidse advancing towards the 
sea, in this instance moving in an eastward, as of old 
they moved in a southward, direction; once more they 
invade countries possessing a civilisation of superior 
antiquity, like the Peloponnesian Heraclidm occupy 
more ancient cities, and, starting from well-situated 
poiuts, conquer the surrounding lands. Hencefortli 
Emathia became Macedonia proper, the land of the 
three rivers, the most productive of territories, possess- 
' ing a fertile soil, Jakes and grassy lowlands, with a, 
shore well adapted for maritime traffic. The Temenidm 
were now changed from chieftains into kings, into 
princes engaged upon the formation of a state, who 
contrived gradually, by conquest and treaty, to call 
into life a kingdom out of a number of mountain- 
cantons and city -territories. 

PmUccctsL The first of these kings was Perdiccas, who about 
700 B.C. the beginning of the seventh century b.c., starting from 
iEgfe, conquered the low-lying country between the 
Lydias and the Haliacmon. The Macedonians ad- 

* Two forms of the regal myth, viz. the Garanus-myth in Theopomims, 
the Perdiccas-myth in Herodotus : Weissenborn, JTdlen. lii. 4; Gutschmid, 
Mnml. Awigraplie. in Sywb. Philol (Bonn), 118. Tho ancestor of this royal 
house is a brother of Phidoii, the seventh Teuicnido (qua’re, the one who 
11ed_ to Argos I vol. i. p, 254). An attempt is made to establisli a con- 
nexion between the Argearluj and the history of Argo.s by G. F. Horniatni 
in the VerlmuU. d. Altmburg. Pliilologmursamml. p. 43. The existence 
of a connexion between the ’ApyfoSat (Strabo, 329; Steph. Byz. ’Apyeou) 
is denied by 0. Miiller and 0. Abel, Oesch. Elakedon. vor Philipp, 99, 
with whom also agree von Gutacihniid and Born, Zwr Makedon. Gesek p. 8, 
Instead of Peloponnesian Argos, the Argos in Orestis is by them said to 
he the original home of tho Macedonian dynasty, —a view, of the justice of 
which I have never been aldo to convince myself. 
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vanced -witli irresistible force, a liardened people of 
herdsmen and hunters, superior in vigour to the peace- 
ful inhabitants of the plain, under the leadership of 
scions of noble families, who never laid asklc their 
arms. 

And yet the progress of the developement of the 
]\'[acedonian power was very slow and frequently inter- 
rupted. After Pcrdiccas a whole eentuiy passed, before 
tlie Temenidm succeeded in giving a firm permanency 
to their kingdom, and in exeeuti]ig their seaward 
plans. For they had to meet a constant succession of 
attacks from the uplands, which prevented them from 
devoting themselves with full energy to their favourite 
task. Four kings, who ruled after Pcrdiccas, were 
incessantly occupied with their hereditary enemies, tlie 
Illyrians, whoso predatory incursions endangered the 
realm. The fifth, Amyntas (vol. ii. p. 1G5), was the 
first who again found leisure to diivet his attention to 
the coast, Pieria and Bottisea were completely sul)- 
jugated ; part of their inhabitants were driven out into 
the Chalcidice, while in their place foreign settlers, 
from whom profit was expected, were brought into the 
land. Moreover, the sagacious prince sought to take 
advantage of the Greek party-feuds, and in particular 
ofiered Anthenius on the Thermsean Gulf as a habita- 
tion to the fugitive Pisistratidee, But this desire to 
establish a connexion with Greece displays itself far 
more clearly in the case of .^i^Qy^-tas’ son Alexander, 
as is attested by the cognomen of the latter, PhilhelUn. 

Alexander viewed the conflict, commenced by the 
Achmmenidoe with the design of subjecting Europe, 
from the standpoint of Greek love of freedom ; and in 
his reign proof was first given of the aversion from 
the empnes of the East, wliich was one of the popular 
tendencies wherein Macedonians and Greeks agreed. 
He caused the Persians to be massacred, who demanded 
submission from his father (vol. ii. p. 166‘) ; and when 
homage had after all to be done, he was even as a 
Persian vassal incessantly active in promoting the 
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racter of the Temenidse thoroughly revived ; it was his 

highest ambition to be acknowledged as an ecpal in 
birth by the Greek nation, and lie never rested, till he 
was allowed as a member of that nation to take part 
in the Olympian games. He perceived how in the 
Attic state Greek life found a full realisation, and 
regarded it as the greatest distinction, ^vdien a relation 
of neutral hospitality was acknowledged by the Athe-' 
niaiis between him and themselves.* 

At the same time, however, he was also used by the 
Persians as an instrument of their policy (vol. ii. p. 
298). For king Xerxes conceived of Macedonia as the 
nucleus of a vassal empire, 'which it was his design t(j 
found in Europe ; and for this reason lie extended the 
boundaries of the country from Mount Olympus as 
fiir as the Haemus range. Alexander availed himself 
of the advantages of tlie situation, without on that 
account undertaking the part ■which the Persians in- 
. tended him and his dynasty to play; he allowed Persia 
to make his kingdom great, in ^ order thereafter to 
maintain it in this greatness by his own strenglh ; and 
the increase of the power of his house enabled him to 
assume a doubly decisive and firm attitude as supreme 
lord towards the cliieftains of the land. Pic subjected 
the Thracian tribes inhabiting the metalliferous moun- 
tains to the west of the Strymon, and adapted his 
royal coinage to the Asiatic standard of silver, which 
had been introduced from Abdcra into the mining 
district in question, impressing upon the coins the 
armorial bearings of the Bisiiltse, 'who dwelt on the 
Strymouic Gulf. The mines produced him a talent of 
silver daily: Within his kingdom he advanced civili- 
sation, by introducing Hellenic settlers ; thus lie gave 
a welcome to the hlyccnaean fugitives from Argos, the 
ancient home of the Temenidse (vol. ii. p. 377). He 
attached great weight to his name being mentioned 

Legitiini.satinn of Alexander at Olympia: Herod, v, 22, At this time 
the pedigree was definitively settled : Gutsebmid, u, x. 
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with honour among the Hellenes ; for this .purpose he 
availed himself of his victories at the national festivals, 
and of his connexion with eminent men in the nation, 
who celebrated his achievements, as was above all done 
by Pindar. 

But although he so eagerly wooed the favour of the 
Hellenes, he could not resist the force of the actual 
state of affairs, which necessarily brought him into a 
different kind of contact with the same people. For 
it was indispensable to round off the territory of 
the Macedonian state ; and this rounding-off’ could 
not be accomplished without conflicts with the Hel- 
lenes. Alexander had ahcady removed his ctipital to 
Pydna, situate south of the Haliacinon, in the domain 
of Pieria. Between Pydna and the mouth of the 
Lydias lay hlethone, an independent Greek city. Such 
a territorial relation was not permanently tenable ; and 
the. same was the case with regard to the Thracian 
coast. Between the Thermeean Gulf and the Strymon 
lay a dense group of Hellenic towns, all of which after 
the Persian Wars attached' themselves to Athens, and 
thus formed on the borders of the Macedonian country 
a coherent power, rvhich, being directed from a single 
centre, controlled both sea and coast. So long as 
Athejis maintained her positions on these shores, the 
sovereign of the land was, so to speak, a p)risoner on 
his own coasts. Eegions closely connected with one 
another by nature were severed into two totally dis- 
tinct territories serving two different masters ; — as is 
very perceptible from the coinage of the land ; for the 
royal coins follow the Thracian money, while the coast- 
towns in the immediate vicinity in their comage adopt 
the Eubceo- Attic standard.* 

Alexander had introduced Macedonia into the group 
of the l\;Iediterranean states, and had thus prescribed 

* The most ancient silver coinage of .iSEgse, with the he-goat as armorial 
bearing, follows the JEginetic standard ; the first coins impressed with the 
royal name are (from 480) a.ccording to the Bisaltiq standard. The Chal- 
cidian towns used the Bubcxjo-Attic standard. Brandis, Munzweseii von 
V. Asim, 207, 200, 211. 
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to Iiis successors tlieir task. It was of a twofold kind : 
first, to give unity, system, and stability to the. state 
at home, and by the introduction of higlier culture to 
enable it to claim a' natural equality with the Greek 
states ; secondly, to enlarge its power abroad against its 
inconvenient neighbours.'" In either direction the suc- 
cessors of Alexander had to contend against the greatest 
difficulties; and it was extremely natural, that, in their 
foreign policy above all, they, instead of pursuing their 
ends by straight paths,, sought to wind cautiously 
through the difficulties besetting them, and hoped to 
reach the goal rather by craftily taking advantage of 
the situation abroad, than by using their own strength 
and engaging in open Avarfare. This system of policy, 
which was characteristic of the Temenidm, shows itself 
at a stage of full developement in the successo];* of 
Alexander, Perdiccas. In the course of his long reign 
Athens and Macedonia came to knoy one another as 
irreconcileable adversaries ; both parties learnt clearly 
to understand the points at issue, the methods of attack, 
the dangers and the prizes of the struggle ; and it was 
in this period that were laid the foundations of all sub- 
sequent complications and crises. 

Perdiccas was not the legitimate successor. Pie had 
first to oust the heir to the throne, Alcetas ; hereupon, 
he dmded the dominion with his second brotlier Philip, 
who held the land to the east of the Axius ; nor was 
it till after contests lasting many years that he became 
sole sovereign. 

In the settlement of these matters the Atlienians 
bore a part. We remember, hoAV since the victories 
of Cimon (vol. ii. p. 345) they incessantly kept in view 
the coasts of the Thracian sea, and how Pericles Avas 
most especially active in firmly establishing the Attic 
poAver in these regions. After the Thracian peninsula 
had been made secure (452 b.c.), the city of Brea had 
been founded to the north of the C]ia]cidice,,and after 
it Amphipolis, the- lordly city at the mouth of the 
Strymon, the foundation of which was a genuine 
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triumph of the maritime policy of Athens. Amphi- 
polis was to he the centre of the Northern colonial 
domain, the advanced post against the peoples of the 
North, a bulwark against both Thrace and Macedonia. 
Pericles divined what dangers must arise for Athens, 
were a spirit of consolidation into states to arise in 
those peoples. It was therefore necessary to maintain 
a strict watch over all their movements, and to inter- 
vene in their internal quarrels in such a fashion, that 
the barhariaii princes should feel themselves de])eiident 
upon Athens, as upon the city controlling the entire 
region of the iliCgean. 

About the time of the foundation of Amphipolis 
Perdiccas was still struggling with Philip ; and as the 
territory of the latter lay next to the districts on the 
Strymon, the interests of the Athenians and those of 
Perdiccas at that time wont hand in hand. It is 
tliei'eforu very probable, that the Athenians helj^ed hijn 
to gain his victories, and that this assistance was only 
given on conditions, which made the king to a certain 
degree dependent upon Athens. For the first piece of 
absolutely certain information which reaches us out of 
the reign of Perdiccas states him to have belonged to 
the Attic confederacy; indeed, Macedonia is repeatedly 
stated to have been at that time a tributary state.* 

These relations changed, as soon aS Perdiccas had 
reached the immediate goal of his ambition. He now 
at once lay in wait for a favourable opportunity to free 
himself from all burdensome obligations. The ways and 
means he easily found ; for nowhere were the weak and 
assailable points of the Attic coast-empire more palpa- 
ble, than in the vicinity of his kingdom ; and doubtless 
no foreign prince arrived earlier than he at the convic- 
tion, that Athens would find it impossible long to bear 
such enormous exertions of strength, and to sustain the 
artificial edifice of her maritime dominion. The Thra- 
cian coast was the earliest field of contest between 
Attic and Peloponnesian policy ; and in no colonial 

* Macedonia tributary ; Arr. vii. 9, 1 ; Demoath. vii. 12. 
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CHAP. I. district were tliei'e so mucli ill-will against Athens, so 
much popular vigour and spirit of independence, as in 
the Chalcidian towns- 

These facts presciibecl to the king his next course of 
action. He established 'secret relations with the dis- 
contented cities ; and, without openly quarrelling with 
the Athenians, he contrived to be the cause of the 
greatest perils for them, by animating the spirit of re- 
sistance among the Confederates, encouraging them by 
promises and giving them good advice, how by holding- 
together they ought to raise their capabilities of with- 
standing Athens. Perdiccas would gladly have him- 
self continued to remain in the background ; but he 
was forced to come forth from his hiding-place. The 
Athenians found out their enemy ; and the secret feud 
became an open war. The Potideeans, the Bottiaeans 
and the Chalcidians renounced their relations with 
Athens ; Perdiccas admitted part of the’ population 
into his territory; the rest he instigated to make 
Olynthua theh capital and the centre of their rcsist- 
Tu crisis ance. He openly espoused the cause of the commu- 
nities in revolt, and was together with them made war 
rdgn. upon by Atheiis. , The Athenians now supported those 
01 . iycxvi.4 who opposed the king in his own country. Attacked 
at home and from the coast, and menaced in the east 
by the Thracian empire, the power of which was con- 
tinuously on the increase, Perdiccas found himself in a 
situation of the utmost difficulty. Therma was caj:)- 
tured, and Pydna besieged. Perdiccas saw himself 
incapable of meeting these dangers by force of arms. 

But, never at a loss for a course to pursue, he applied 
to his neighbour Sitalces ; by means of high promises 
he obtained the mediation of the influential prince ; 
and, to outward appearance entirely changing his 
policy, and unhesitatingly abandoning the Chalcidians, 
he together with Sitalces entered the Athenian Con- 
federation, and received back his port of Therma. The 
Athenians were hereupon able to restore their shaken 
power ; they overcame the recalcitrant city of Potidsea, 
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and sought by a sagacious system of policy to secure the 
fidelity of tlie towns on the^ Macedonian coast which 
had remained true to them.' Thus, e.g., the Metho- 
useans were granted quite extraordinary privileges 
(01. Ixxxvii. 4 ; B.c. 429). They were freed from all 
pa 5 nnent of tribute, with the exception of the temple- 
tithes, and accorded a distinctly privileged position 
among the Confederates.* 

In this combination of severity and generosity we 
are doubtless justified in recognising the sagacious 
spirit of the Pcriclean policy. Boon a change ensued. 
Perdiccas, who liked nothing better than carrying on 
war while seeming to keep pteace, supported the 
Corinthians in Acarnania (vol. iii. p. 97), and at the 
same time freed himself from the obligations which 
he had undertaken towards Sitalces. Hereby he 
emlhttered his two most powerful neighbours ; and 
they agreed to inflict upon the faithless king a joint 
chastisement, a judgement .which should once for all 
put an end to his intolerable intrigues. The non- 
appearance of the Athenians (vol. iii.- p. 98) was the 
first momentous error of negligence in their Northern 
policy. By it they - estranged from themselves the 
mightiest of their allies, and preserved the most dan- 
gerous of their foes from inevitable extinction. Indeed, 
he came forth incomparably stronger from this crisis. 
For it ridded him of Amyntas, the son of Philip, 
whom it had been intended to p)ut in his place as 
king ; and he now entered into the kindliest relations 
with the Odrysae as their very good friend and 
neighbour. 

"VYith Athens he for the time kept peace but the 
fire which he had kindled in the Clialcidice, continued 
to burn without interruption ; he understood how once 
more to gain the confidence of the cities, at the same 

* Kirchlioif, Ghron. des Vollcsheschl. fur Methane, in Ahhandl. d. 
Berlin. Akad. d. TVissensch., 1861, p. 555. In general, of. W. Vischer, 
Perdikkas II, Konig v. Makal. in ihaBchweuer Mus.fur Mstor. TV imnsch. ; 
and, -with regard to the forty-one years of the long’s reign, von Grut- 
schmid, j). 106, seq. 
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CHAP. I. time estai)lished rcLations iu Thessaly seeming him an 

influence in tins country, so important because of its 

intermediate position between Macedonia and Hellas ; 
and unceasingly lay in wait for - opportunities of 
damaging Athens. The war, as it was conducted 
in Hellas, by no means corresponded to his hopes. 
The Spartans were unskilful and unfortunate ; if mat- 
ters continued thus, it was to be foreseen that Athens 
would soon have her hands free for asserting her powar 
most decisively on the Thraco-Macedonian coast. This 
it was necessary to prevent. Perdiccas therefore in 
conjunction with the Chalcidians sent the secret, 
embassy to Sparta (vol. ii. p. 1G7); occasioned the 
mission of Brasidas ; opened the way through Thrace 
for him; and thus for the second time kindled a 
Thracian war, the most dangerous of all the con- 
tests which the Athenians had to wage during 
Peloponnesian war, and of which they never afterwafds 
completely recovered the consequences. At the same 
time, however, he wished to make use of the Spartan 
general as of a hired condottiere for- the purposes of 
his dynastic policy, in order to break the obstinate 
resistance of the chieftains of Upper Macedonia, in 
particular of the Lyncestge. Although these intentions 
were frustrated by the proud spirit of Brasidas ; 
although bitter feelings of hostility between himself 
and the king were the result, such as they could 
hardly fail to be in coiiseciuence of the straight- 
forward character of the one, and the selfisli faith- 
lessness of the other ; although this hostility against 
Brasidas even drove the king once more to an alliance 
with the Athenians; — ^yet Brasidas was of matjgrial 
service to Perdiccas, by destroying the Attic power in 
Thrace ; and the king took good care even as their 
ally to do nothing for the Athenians, which might 
have served once more to transform the affairs of the 
North in their favour. The utter incompleteness of 
the results attending upon the peace of 421, and its 
failure to restore the power of Athens on the Thracian 
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coasts, were in complete accordance with his interests, chap, i, 
lie diligently ol)sej*ved the suhsequent develoi^emcnts 
of Greek afiairs; together with the Chalcidians in 418 ♦ 

joined the Argivo-Lacouic alliance, again without 
openly renouncing that with the Athenians (voL iii. 
p. 295) ; and was tlicrefore hy them punished by a. 
blockade of the harbours and landing-places. These 
undertakings, h(.)wever, led to no further consequences ; 
and Perdiccas, who had entered into an alliance with 
e-A^ery poAver of political importance, with Sparta, 

Corinth and Athens, Avith the Odrysae and the Chal- 
cidians, and A^dlo had successiA’-ely deceiAmd tliern one 
and all, in the end alone derived a lasting advantage 
from all the struggles, although to him alone they had 
virtually cost no sa.crifices. He secured all the gains 
of a thoroughly unscrupulous system of policy; he 
know of no distinction between friend and foe, be- 
twA'cn Avar and peace ; he was victorious by moans of 
the conflicts excited by him between his neighbours ; 
and even though at the close of his reign he had not 
made any considerable acquisition of territoryj yet to 
have crippled the Attic power on his shores amounted 
to a more important success than a series of conquests. 

In spite of all its home troubles Macedonia had proved 
itself to be a power difficult to attack and independent, 
and at the same time exercising a deeply-felt influence 
upon the affairs of the Greek states ; and this jiower 
and influence of Macedonia could not but grow in the 
same measure as that in which the Greek states 
mutually consumed their strength. No state, there- 
fore, Avas more benefited by the Sicilian Avar than 
Macedonia,, Avhich Avas thereby freed from all anxiety 
on account of Athens ; nor is the mistaken course of 
Attic policy more manifest in any one point than in 
this : that, Avhile the Athenians still had unlimited 
resources at their disjAOsal, they failed to use every pos- 
sible exertion in order to restore their dominion on the 
Thracian coasts. This omission they Avere never after- 
Avards able to make good. 
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cuAP. I. In tlie interior of his kingdom Percliccas was like- 

wise a sagacious and active prince. He favoured all 

* combinations which brought his land into closer con- 

tact with the Greeks ; established relations of mutual 
hospitality with the noble families of Thessaly; re- 
ceived into Macedonia the Histiseans who had been 
expelled from Euboea, as well as some of the Chal- 
cidian Greeks ; and attached great value to having ahi- 
his court famous Greeks, such as the dithyrambic 
poet Melanippides, and the great Hippocrates (vol. ii. 
p. 510). 

ArcheUm. In these peaceful endeavours he was far surpassed 
B.C. 415- by his successor Archelaus, who was able all the more 
fully to devote himself to this task of Macedonian 
policy, inasmuch as he had no attacks to ward off 
from abroad, while for conquests no opportunity as yet 
offered itself. He made himself a path to the throne 
by criminal bloodshed; for as the son of a slave v%o 
had borne him to Percliccas, he had to remove his 
legitim^ate kinsmen but after this he showed himself 
a born ruler, who, vdth determined calm, pursued 
great aims. For he perceived how all external suc- 
cesses must remain useless to his kingdom, if it lacked 
a real coherence, and security and order, at home. It 
was still open to hostile incursions from the mountains 
as well as from the sea ; and any resolute enemy might 
imperil not only the prosperity of the inhabitants, but 
tbe veiy existence of the state. It was therefore in- 
dispensable to build cities, the walls of which should 
offer a protection to the inhabitants. The cities were 
connected by roads, along which a regular traffic could 
unfold itself ; standing forces guarded these roads, and 
put a check upon brigandage. The inhabitants became 
acquainted with the blessings of a generally ol)S(n;'ved 
peace ; all property rose in value ; and the higher 
civilisation, which had hitherto only found a home at 
individual points, began to penetrate into the interior 
of the land, the several parts of which gradually 
blended into a single whole. As a founder "of cities, 
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constructor of roads, and organiser of the military gHAP. i, 
system, Arelielaus, according to the judgment of 
Thucydides, accomplished more than all the eight 
kings before him. His reign constituted a new era Fmmda. 
for the kingdom ; and in order to establish this by 
outward evidence also, he founded, below iEgse, in 
the low-lying district of Emathia, the new capital of 
Bella. Surrounded by the natural defences of lake 
and morasses, and connected with the sea by the 
river Lydias, Pella was better situated for a centre of 
the kingdom, and for the preservation of the royal 
treasures, than Pydiia in Pieria, the city' of Alexander, 

But Pieria was not, on this account, neglected by 
Arelielaus. On the contrary, this district was pre- 
eminently used for the purpose of connecting with one 
another Hellas and Macedonia. At the northern base 
of Mount Olympus Dium was built, in the centre of 
the plain ; for it was to be no fortified town, but, like 
Olympia in Elis, an openly and rurally situated place 
for festivals. It was dedicated to Zeus, the most 
ancient deity of the Hellenic race, and to the Muses, 
the first celebrations in whose honour had taken place 
on this spot. And this worship of the Muses was Puna the 
further attested by Archelaus, in that he regarded it 
as a principal task of his government to make his 
court the meeting-place of the most eminent among 
his contemporaries. Invitations were therefore issued 
by him to the foremost men of Greece. Hot all of 
these was he able to secure ; neither Sophocles, who, 
as a genuine Hellene, held aloof from a royal court, 
nor Socrates, to whom every position in life was pain- 
ful, where he could not give an equivalent for that 
which he received. But, with these exceptions, those 
who had been invited gladly responded to the summons, 
and gathered round the king, at whose hospitable 
court they enjoyed high appreciation and serene 
leisure, while their native cities were consuming their 
strength in sanguinary wars and party-struggles. 

Zeuxis of Heraclea adorned the royal palace with his 
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Ten years 
of con- 
ficsion, 
B.C. 399- 
389. 


pictures ; Timotlieus made its festivals glorious with, 
the sounds of his art. Choerilus and Agathon_ lived 
and composed poetry here ; and, above all, Euripides, 
who in his Ai'chelaus celebrated the glories of the 
king, how like unto the ancient Heroes he redeemed 
the land from, its savage condition, and who in his 
BacchoB sang Pieria, the seat of the Muses, wherO fair 
festive joy freely unfolded itself, and lauded the 
fertile fields of the Lydias, the giver of blessings. 
But the death of Euripides also shows liow a hostile 
party was opposed to the foreign guests ; and we re- 
cognise in this event, as in so many other traits, the 
strange mixture of unfettered brutality and of ideal 
efforts, which met at the court of Pella. All the more 
are the actual achievements of Archelaus deserving of 
recognition. For it was no whim of taste or princely 
vanity which made him a munificent patron of arts 
and sciences ; he clearly perceived, that he could in 
no way more effectively promote the most important 
objects of his state, than by constituting his capital 
a centre of Hellenic civilisation. The state, which 
desired to rule on the shores of the Greek seas, was 
above all bound to acquire Greek culture.* 

Archelaus had conducted the policy of Macedonia 
into the right course; and the young seed grew up hope- 
fully under a royal dynasty, which so brilliantly proved 
its mission to rule, and which led the kingdom in the 
direction of a clearlyrrecognised goal. But imme- 
diately after the death of Archelaus a counter-current 
set in, a revolt on the part of the native nobility 
against the royal Philhellenism, a period of wild dis- 
order, which, at the very time when the state was 
regularly organising itself, cast it back into the vortex 
of internal party-struggles, and again absolutely called 
into question the rule of the Temenidm. 

■ Among their adversaries the Lyncestae arose, an 

* Diuin, so called from tiie temple of Zeus Olympius : Diod. xvii, 16 j 
Steph. Byz. Concerning the court of Archelaus as a home of the Muses : 
Abel, u. s. p. 193. Euripides derided by Decamnichus : Ar, Folit. 220, 6. 
His death : Diogenian, 'vii 52 ; Suidas. 
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ambitious and unruly family, who had zealously en- 
couraged the agitation in the people, and, although 
themselves of Greek descent, yet took advantage of 
every movement on the part of the faction of the 
autochthones, to escape from the enforced supremacy 
of the Temenidse. They connected themselves with 
the 'other malcontent families of the country, in parti- 
cular with the Elimiotse ; conciliated the support of 
the rural nobility, who were adverse to Hellenic 
culture; and brought the Illyrians into the country, 
in order to defy the royal army. 

For ten years the throne was cast to and fro be- 
tween the two parties. Neither was able to overthrow 
the other ; they therefore sought to effect a compro- 
mise, by endeavouring to put an end to the prevalence 
of mutual hostility by means of a family alliance, — after 
the fashion in which in Attica, in the times of Pisis- 
tratus, the parties were temporarily reunited through 
marriages. Amyntas, a great-grandson of King Alex- 
ander, married a wife out of the family of the 
Lyncest^, who was at the same time the daughter 
of an Elimiote, by name Eurydice. Amyntas proved 
his capacity for government, by remaining true to the 
policy of his house ; among the Greeks of distinction 
Avho lived near him, we find, vdth others, the physician 
Nicomachus, the father of Aristotle. But Amyntas 
also had close to him insidious enemies ; for which 
reason he sought to fortify himself against fresh 
dangers by establishing a connexion with the Chal- 
cidian towns. The feelings of mutual opposition 
became again intensified ; and in the seventh year the 
Lynceste set up a new counter-king ; the Illyrians 
were again powerful in the land, and even the Thessa- 
lians, who possibly considered themselves as deceived 
with regard to the claims which they thought to 
possess, sided against Amyntas,* 

* Into these ten years fall the foUo-wing reigns : Orestes, 399-6 b.c., 
son of Axchelaus ; removed by Ms guardian, the Lynceste iEiropus 
(= Archelaus II.), 396-2 ; Amyntas II., 392-90, according to von Gut- 
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OHAP. L He now more and more threw himself into the arms 

— of the Greeks ; the coast-towns were his last anchor of 

hope. In his distress he promised them all possible 
commercial advantages, and gave np to them nearly 
the whole of Lower Macedonia, while the upper part 
of the country was in the hands of the Illyrian party. 
Lor two years he was a lackland king, till at last he 
after all succeeded, with the help of the Greeks, in 
recovering his throne (b.o. 382). 

md B.O. Hereupon fortune once more smiled upon the sorely- 

38 i- 3 « 9 . pnnce. He not only contrived to maintain him- 

self against the parties in the country itself, but he 
also beheld the superior power of those Greek states 
wjiich were dangerous to him collapsing without any 
effort on his part. Against the Olynthians, who even 
had possession of PeUa (vol. iv. p. 309), the Laccdse- 
monians intervened, rendering to the king the inesti- 
mable service of humbling the arrogant neighbour-city. 
But Sparta herself was unable to reap the advantages 
of her successes ; inasmuch as, having been vanquished 
by Thebes, she was forced to renounce all territories 
under her dominion abroad. Hereupon a totally new 
power formed itseH to the south of the Macedonian 
kingdom, viz. the Thessalian; and the Macedonians 
now inclined towards the Athenians, because they 
were always friends Avith that state, Avhose centre was 
furthest distant from their own domain. But in 
Thessaly, too, affairs took an unexpectedly favourable 
turn. F or the danger which was und oubtedly imminent 
from that quarter, collapsed with the death of lason 
(vol. iv. p. 450) ; and the troubles immediately ensuing 
upon this decisive event now even induced the Mace- 
donians, whose policy had hitherto merely consisted in 
cunningly taking advantage of the condition of affairs 
presenting itself from abroad, to interfere for their part 
in the history of the neighbouring countries. Alex- 


schmid, p. 105, an illegitimate son of Archelaus ; Pausanias, 390-89, son 
of ADropus. Next follows Amyntas III.; cf. von Grutschmid, p. 107. 
Nicotnachus ; Saidas, s. u 
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ander, tlie successor of Amyntas, crossed the moniitams, 
and occupied Larisa and Orannon. This was the first 
independent deed of Macedonian policy, the first step 
towards a hegemony over the North; — hut the pro- 
ceeding was too strongly characterised hy violence ; 
garrisons were kept in the cities against rules of right 
and express promises; and the Aleuadse were sup- 
pressed, in whose aid the expedition had been under- 
taken. And thus the consequence was, that the 
Thebans made their appearance in Thessaly, and 
obliged the Macedonians to evacuate it. Indeed, in- 
stead of having reduced a country on their borders to 
dependence upon themselves, as had been their intention, 
they, by reason of their unsuccessful intervention, now 
themselves became dependent upon a foreign state, 
which was with mighty energy extending its influence 
to the north as well as to the south. Theban troops 
entered Macedonia, where new quarrels had broken 
out, and the Theban general became umpire between 
king and anti-king (vol. iv. p. 458). 

Tlie anti-king's name was Ptolemaeus. His wife was 
a daughter of Amyntas; but at the same time he lived 
in amorous intercourse with Eurydicc, the widow of 
Amyntas, who favoured him as against her own sons. 
Pelopidas thought best to serve the Theban interest, by 
endeavouring to satisfy both candidates for the throne. 
Alexander remained king, after having promised his 
alliance to the Thebans and given hostages ; while his 
adversary received a principality in Bottisea. But this 
compensatory arrangement only served to irritate the 
ambition of the pretender. Soon Alexander was made 
away with ; and Ptolemaeus, united to Eurydice, now 
reigned, professedly in the name of the younger 
brothers, over all Macedonia. 

His rule was, however, regarded in the land as a 
criminal usurpation, and provoked vehement resistance. 
The friends of the murdered king repaired to Thessaly, 
where Pelopidas was still present at the head of an 
army of mercenaries ; and at the same time Pausanias, 
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CHAP. I. a banisLecl adlierent and relative of the royal lioiise^ 
invaded Macedonia, took a number of towns, and be- 
came the head of a large party. The lianglity Eurydice 
and her paramour were placed in a most critical position. 
■\Vithout any secure support in her own realm, she 
turned her eyes to the Attic vessels, which were at that 
time, under the command of Iphicrates, cruising in the 
waters of Amphipolis, in order to observe the progress 
of affairs. In the character of representative of the 
legitimate order of succession, and mother of the right- 
ful heir to the tfirone, this woman, whose recent course 
had been one of arbitrary violence, addressed herself 
to the Athenian general, and humbly craved his succour 
# against Pausanias. Attic and Theban influence now 
met face to face in Macedonia. Iphicrates stayed the 
progress of Pausanias, but was without the necessary 
resources for thoroughly effective measures. The in- 
fluence of Thebes was the stronger of the two. On the 
other hand, however, Pelopidas was prevented by the 
untrustworthiness of his troops from asserting himself 
iMffcaimi with decisive results. He was unable to settle the 
mmthy seuse of thosc at whose summons he had 

Pelopidas. come; he had to content himself with forcing the 
Macedonians once more to acknowledge the influence 
of Thebes as paramount, and to put an end to that of 
Athens. With the aid of Thebes Ptolemseus again 
firmly established his rule, but on condition that he 
should only reign as the guardian of the children of 
Amyntas ; while he was forced, by way of security, to 
give hostages, who were taken to Thebes. Among 
these was his son Philoxenus, and probably also the 
younger son of Amyntas, Philip. If this was the occa- 
sion on which the latter came to Thebes, the object 
was to withdraw one of the legitimate heirs to the 
throne from the dangers threatening them in Macedonia 
itself, and thereby at the same time to have at com- 
mand a source of authority as against the regent. 

But this settlement, the result of a weak compromise 
sincere on neither side, likewise failed to endure. Per-. 
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diccas, the elder of the two surviving sons of Amyntas, 
was only awaiting the hour of vengeance. No sooner 
had he, on reaching maturity, become conscious of 
his powers and duties, than, careless of the arrangement 
made by Thebes, he came forward as the avenger of 
his brother against Ptolemseus, overthrew him, who 
had for three years occupied the throne gained by 
murder and adultery, and contrived rapidly to acqume 
authority as an independent sovereign. This he effected 
by energetically confronting all his enemies, making 
victorious war upon the Illyrians, and then establishing 
the independence of the kingdom against Thebes as 
well as against the Chalcidians. Fortune favoured 
him ; for very soon after the death of Pelopidas Thebes 
ceased to be a source of danger. Against the Chalci- 
dians he availed himself of the Athenians, and supported 
the undertakings of Timotheus. This commander 
achieved precisely as much success, as corresponded to 
the intentions of Perdiccas. The power of Olynthus 
was broken, but the purposes of the Athenians were 
not accomplished ; in particular they were unable to 
master Amphipolis, whose great importance the king 
fully appreciated. In order to strengthen his dynasty, 
he recalled his brother Philip, and gave to him a sepa- 
rate principality. Everything was proceeding accord- 
ing to the wishes of Perdiccas, when in the siKth year 
of his reign a fresh revolt broke out against the dynasty 
of the Temenidse ; Illyrians once more swarmed into 
the land; the young king fell in a bloody battle, 
together with a large number of loyal Macedonians ; 
and once more the realm was in a condition of terrible 
and hopeless confusion."^^ 

The heir to the throne was a child. Pretenders, old 
and young, made their appearance on all sides, and 
hoped now to be able successfully to assert their claims. 
First, a step-brother of Perdiccas, Archelaus by name ; 
then, Pausanias, the leader ‘of the Lyncestse, accom- 
panied by Thracian auxiliaries placed at his disposal 
* Perdiccas and Timotheus : Dem. ii. 14 ; Fhilol. xix. 248, 578. 
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CHAP. I. by Cotys ; again, Argseus, the former anti-king, sup- 

ported by the Athenians, who desired to see on the 

throne of Macedonia a king owing his elevation to 
them. Finally, the Pseonians too rose, in order to 
turn to account for their own interests the difficulties 
of the house of the Temenidse, and to shake off the 
yoke of strangers. Pseonian chieftains designed to take 
the place of the Temenidae. 

puupii. The most insignificant of all those who sought the 
B.C. 359- Macedonian throne, the one competitor who had no 
foreign forces at his command, was yet the best pre- 
pared. This was the third son of Amyntas, Philip, 
wdiose time had now arrived. He , was animated by 
^ the same princely spirit and courage which had pos- 
* sessed his brothers, Alexander and rerdiccas ; nor was 
he by their misfortunes frightened off from resolutely 
pursuing the same end- He had, quite unobserved, 
been admirably preparing himself for the events which 
had now actually taken place. Three years of ado- 
lescence spent at Thebes (b.c. 368-365) constituted a 
schooling, such as no prince of the North had before 
him undergone. Thebes was at that time a centre of 
contemporaneous history, a seat of all the arts of war 
and of peace, a city filled with generous seJf-conscious- 
ness, whose deeds had been great, though her resources 
had been small. In Thebes Philip had become a G-reek. 
In accordance with his inborn sagacity he had abstained 
from all exclusiveness, such as might have been natural 
to one of his rank, in order that he might master what- 
ever was to be learnt from the Greeks. He had been 
an inmate of the house of Pammenes, one of the fore- 
most of the soldiers of Thebes (vol. iv. p. 421) ; and 
bis intimate intercourse with his host had at the same 
time made him an admirer of Epaminondas, and initi- 
ated him into all the secrets of that great manh system 
as a general and a statesman. Nor had he remained a 
stranger to the higher intellectual culture which had 
found admission at Thebes ; he is even, according to a 
statement which is, however, doubtful, said to have 
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been acquainted with Plato, and by Plato’s pupil, chap, i 
Euphrseus, to have been recommended to Perdiccas. 

On the other hand, it was of great advantage to the 
future ruler, that he first learnt in a smaller dominion 
to^ govern independently, and to recover his familiarity 
with Macedonian ways. Here he turned to account the 
lessons he had learnt at Thebes : how great things were 
to ^ be achieved in a small sphere of action, and how 
quite unobservedly might be trained the nucleus of an 
excellent army, capable of deciding the course of events 
when the right moment should have arrived. At the 
head of a well-disciplined and devoted military force 
he suddenly came forth from his obscurity. The mul- 
titude of his enemies was rather an advantage to him 
than the reverse ; for it caused the resistance to him to 
be split up. In proportion as the confusion increased, 
and as foreign influences asserted themselves from a 
greater number of quarters, the patriots hastened to 
gather round the one surviving son of Amyntas. 
Macedonia was in the camp of Philip.*'^ 

Hereupon he displayed endowments, such as no man iiw 
had expected in the youth. He was at this time twenty- 
three years of age, of a noble figure and princely bear- 
ing, master of all that skilfulness of conduct, versatility, 
and knowledge of the world, which were only to be 
acquired in Greek cities; he spoke and wrote Greek 
fluently and wdth taste. But he took care not to give 
O’ffence by his foreign culture, for he wished not to 
appear a stranger among the Macedonians, He hunted 
and feasted with them Like a true child of the land ; he 
was the best swimmer and horseman, the most excellent 
of comrades in all national exercises and social pleasures 
to the young nobility, whom he contrived to sway, 
without allowing them to become aware of the real 

* Philip’s trienniiTm at Thebes : Justin, vii. 5 ; Diod. xyi, 2. Through 
Pammenes he became a C^Xcorj)s 'ETrafieivavhov, Plutarch, Felop. 26 ; Ca- 
rystius Pergamenus from a letter of Speusippus, ap. Athen. 506 ; Fr. 

■Hist. Or. iv, 357, -where Philip,- as owing his sovereignty to Plato, is 
accused of ingratitude. As to Euphrseus of Oreus, cf. Bernays, Dial, d&s 
Aristot. 21, 143. 
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cMefs of the several districts of the kingdom, knowing 

how to take hold of every one of them in his own way, 
and to turn to account his strength and his weakness 
alike ; while in the people he managed to arouse con- 
fidence in his person by skilfully making known the 
sayings of oracles. The citizens of the royal town of 
Mgas, whom Argseus sought to attract to his side, de- 
cisively declared for Philip ; and soon it was no longer 
by uncertain expectations or by favourable divine signs, 
but by the most brilliant successes, that he was before 
all eyes proved to be the one man destined by fate to 
re-establish the kingdom out of its collapse. 

He had in him many of the ways of a barbaric prince, 
ill consonance with the usage of the Northern peoples ; 
he could be savage and intemperate, and give himself 
up to sensual pleasures even to the extent of bestial 
indulgence. But he never lost sight of his higher aims. 
He was wrathful and merciful, valorous and cunning, 
obstinate and ready with concessions, just as circum- 
stances demanded ; there was in him a combination of 
royal dignity, natural vigour and Hellenic culture, such 
as was necessary, if Macedonia was at last to be made 
strong at home and powerful abroad. 

With unfaltering sagacity he ridded himself of his 
adversaries. Archelaus had to pay for his claims to 
the throne with his life; Argaeus was surprised dur- 
ing his retreat from -^Egae, and destroyed, while the 
Athenians in his army were allowed to go free without 
a ransom. The Pseonians were induced by gifts to 
retire ; and the Thracian king was likewise by means 
of ,a peaceable settlement brought to abandon the 
cause of Pausanias. 

Thus Philip became king of the land ; and nowhere 
was thought taken in these times, when a thorough 
man was needed on the throne, of asserting the claims 
of his nephew, who was under age; especially inasmuch 
as there was anything but a definitely fixed order of 
succession in Macedonia. 
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What first required to be done, was to establish the 
kingdom in a position of security and freedom as 
against the neighbours of the realm. This was a 
twofold task, according as the coast or the neighbours 
towards the interior had to be dealt with. The latter 
had been the chief impediments to a continuous pros- 
perity on the part of the Macedonian kingdom ; for 
three generations the influences opposed to one another 
had alternated like ebb and tide. At one time the 
Illyrians had flooded the land, at another the Temenidse 
had again made their appearance ; Macedonia inces- 
sently oscillated between Hellenism and barbarism, till 
in truth it was unknown who was really master in the 
land. If, therefore, there was to be any question of 
an assured progress, this conflict must be definitively 
suppressed, Macedonia must be emancipated from the 
barbarous countries around it, and secured against the 
intervention of foreign force; it must at last belong 
to its own people, and become free, and sure of itself 
and of its royal house. 

Philip was at an early age master of the art of 
isolating his enemies, and of overcoming the dangers, 
to which he must have succumbed, had they all come 
upon him at one time, by the process of meeting them 
one after the other at the season suitable to himself. 
Thus after acquiring freedom of action in the interior, 
he first marched against the Peeonians, with whom he 
had arrived at a temporary settlement. They were 
now once for all to acknowledge the superior strength 
of Macedonia, and to renounce all influence upon the 
affairs of the kingdom. He availed himself of the 
moment, when confusion had been created among the 
people by the death of the warlike king Agis, and when 
no preparations existed for a lasting resistance. After 
completely humbling the Pseonians, he attacked the 
Illyrians, who constituted a mighty military force under 
Bardylis, a man who had risen from the occupation of 
a charcoal-burner to the throne. They held a number 
of Macedonian towns, and were by no means minded 
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to relinqiiisli the authority acquired by them in the 
Macedonian kingdom in consequence of the endless 
disputes about the succession and party- conflicts there. 
A bloody, but decisive battle was fought, which forced 
the Illyrians to withebaw all their garrisons, and to 
acknowledge the mountain ridges, which form the 
natural boundary between the eastern and western 
inclines, to be henceforth the frontier of their 
territory. 

These successes Philip owed to the art of war, 
which he had learnt in Greece, where he had had 
opportunities of convincing himself of the political 
importance of useful reforms in military organisation. 
He developed fully what his predecessors, Archelaus in 
particular, had commenced. The right of every free 
man to bear arms became the duty of bearing arms, 
the regular obligation to military service, for which the 
king furnished the arms and the pay. The equipment 
of his soldiers was upon the whole that of the Greek 
hoplites, but it included certain details derived from 
ancient Macedonian usage. Among these were the 
large round shield studded with bronze, and above all 
the sarissa, a spear, the length of Avhich is stated to 
have exceeded twenty feet. Shield joining shield, the 
men of Macedonia formed the closely-united phalanx, 
the &m central body of the national forces, which 
stood lil^e an unassailable solid mass, with its motion- 
less front and projecting forest of spears. Besides the 
phalanx, there existed as a separate division of the 
infantry the species of troops called HypaspistcB, who 
were probably more lightly armed and more loosely 
organised. They were in a special sense a royal coops, 
of which part was always under arms and at the 
disposal of the king for every sudden emergency. 
The mountaineers were after their fashion employed to 
strengthen the military foroe, serving as light-armed 
-troops and bowmen, as e.g, the Agrianes from the upper 
Strymon. Foreigners were used by Philip, where they 
Seemed to promise to be* of advantage, in particular > 
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Greeks of tke widest variety of origin; lie had cajitains chap. i. 
from Tarentnm, archers from Crete, while skilled 
wmrkmen from Thessaly built engines of war for 
him. Special attention was devoted by him to the 
cavalry. At its head was the proper place of the 
king, whose person was surrounded by a picked body of 
horsemen. These formed the royal guard of honour, 
to which the sons of the nobility belonged, w^ho entered 
the king’s service as pages, were subject to his imme- 
diate training, and afterwards, if they had proved their 
efficiency, rose to the highest posts in the army. A 
corresponding band of companions or iratpoL of the 
king, who formed the solid nucleus of the army, was 
likewise to be found in the infantry. In these guards, 
horse and foot, the comikUus, which in the most 
ancient times had surrounded the chieftains on their 
expeditions for the conquest of territory, continued to 
exist in a form adapted to the requirements of the 
times. While, therefore, the townsmen, peasants and 
herdsmen of the land 'were in the army blended into a 
Macedonian nation, felt their coherence as members of 
one great whole, and learnt to obey a single will, and 
in this union to recognise the guarantee of peace at 
home and of victory against foreign foes, — the gran- 
dees of the land were personally associated with the 
interests of the throne ; an independent, or indeed re- 
calcitrant, nobility of landed proprietors was changed 
into a nobility of courtiers and soldiers ; the acquisi- 
tion of authority and wealth depended upon the favour 
of the king ; ambition attracted the young nobles near 
his person, and rendered ^them props of the monar- 
chical power. This committee, always under arms, of 
the army of the realm, with the members of which the 
king lived on terms of a certain comradeship — this so- 
called apfemet was at the same time regarded as bear- 
ing in some respects a character resembling that of 
a popular representative body as towards the king. 

Thus Philip knew how to combine old things and new, 
foreign elements and native, Macedonian usages and 
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Greek inventions, and by means of the organisation of 
tbe army to give firmness and solidity to tbe whole 
country. And this was of all the more importance, 
inasmuch as hitherto Macedonia had been a loose group 
of mountain-cantons, devoid of any town-centre. 

But the main point was this : that Philip not only 
gave laws and established institutions, but was himself 
the soul of all, controlling aU relations by the supe- 
riority of his intellectual power, making high and 
low dependent upon himself, steeling* and developing 
his soldiers, and thus creating an empire which pos- 
sessed a living unity in the person of him, its sove- 
reign military chief. 

In this way Philip had raised his paternal kingdom 
from its low estate, and thus he had succeeded in , 
drawing firm frontiers round the land wrested from 
his adversaries, and in so to speak damming it up 
against the inundations of the savage neighboming 
peoples. Now, and not before, thought could be taken 
of a Macedonian system of policy, and attention given 
to the world outside Macedonia. Here it was a directly 
opposite task which awaited him.. Here the inland 
state stood opposed to the maritime powers, the bar- 
barian to the Hellenes. Towards the interior, it 
behoved him to shut off the kingdom ; but towards 
the sea, to open it; here the resources of the neigh- 
bours of Macedonia had, not to be warded off, but to 
be secured for the state itself. 

From this point of view there were three powers, 
upon the relations of whom to Macedonia all ulterior 
successes depended. Thes# were Athens at the head 
of her Maritime League, commanding the coast of the 
Thermman Gulf ; Amphipolis on the Strymon ; and 
Olpitlius on the Thracian peninsula, the mighty city 
enjoying the primacy among the Greek towns of the 
surrounding district. If these three acted in unison, 
nothing was to be accomplished ; for then Macedonia 
must remain an inland and a petty state, in an oppres- 
sive condition of dependence upon foreign powers. The 
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one tiling absolutely indispensable, therefore, was that chap. i. 
tlie Greeks should not penetrate the designs of Philip; 
they must be kept deceived and divided as long as pos- 
sible ; and by their mutual distrust one Greek city must 
be made to promote Philipps schemes against the other. 

The first which was in question was Amphipolis, Amfu- 
the fatal city, the source of so much grief to its parent, 
the maritime policy of Athens. How many brave 
bands of Attic youth had perished on these shores in 
conflict with the Thracians, before a lastmg settlement 
had been brought to pass 1 At last success had crowned 
these endeavours, and in all the pride of hopefulness 
the city at the mouth of the Strymon had been built 
(vol. ii. p. 489). For twelve years the Athenians had 
rejoiced in the possession of the rapidly -progressing 
city ; then it had fallen away from them ; since which 
time the faithless daughter-city had been an incessant 
subject of vexation and most painful annoyance to the 
Athenians. All their labours, contests, and sacrifices 
were lost to them ; and the costliest of constructions 
by land and by water had been made for others, and 
those others the foes of Athens ; for this very city, 
designed to become the coping-stone of Attic maritime 
supremacy and the dominant fortress of the Thracian 
sea, now became the most dangerous point of attack 
upon Athens, a basis of operations for the Lacedaemo- 
nian power, and in spite of the provisions of the 
Peace of Nicias had not been restored into the posses- 
sion of the Athenians (vol. iii. p. 272). The citizens 
themselves would have nothing to say to the mother- 
city ; Amjjhipolis was never an Attic town, as is 
attested by the dialect of its inscriptions ; the non- Attic 
population, from the first far more numerous than the 
Attic, brought about a close connexion with the towns 
in the vicinity. In them and in the Thracian tribes 
Amphipolis, after having remained loyal to Sparta 
longer than any of the other coast-towns, found a 
security against Athens, while at the same time it 
contrived to maintain itself independent in all dhec- 
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tioDs. Magnificent silver coins give evidence of the 
splendid prosperity of the city. Hereupon ensued the 
revival of the Attic naval power ; and simultaneously 
there commenced the fresh attempts of the Athenians 
upon Amphipolis, by means of negotiations with the 
neighbouring powers, as well as of campaigns by land 
and by sea. " But nothing was done witli the necessary 
energy ; and when a success was obtained, it ended by 
changing into failure. In b.c. 371 Amyntas solemnly 
acknowledged the claims of Athens ; and Iphicrates, 
probably with the aid of a party among the Amphi- 
politans favourable to Athens, succeeded in bringing 
into his power a number of hostages from their city. 
Its capitulation seemed at hand, when of a sudden the 
general was recalled, and the hostages were returned to 
the citizens through the treachery of Charidemus. 
Hereupon commenced the efforts of Timotheus ; but, 
however greatly he prospered in other respects (b.o. 
365), before Amphipolis he too was deserted by fortune ; 
and his futile attack was reckoned as the ninth in the 
series of the expeditions undertaken against Amphi- 
polis. It was also the last of them. For now Philip 
intervened, to whom the city on account of its com- 
manding situation on the main roads along the coast, 
on account of its harbour, and of its wealth of timber 
and metals, was the nearest and most important of aU 
positions outside Macedonia proper, and an indispen- 
sable basis for operations in the direction of Thrace. 
But Philip was far from interfering by^^ open force, 
He seemingly resumed the policy of his father, by 
recognising afresh the claims of the Athenians upon 
their colony, and, in order at a time inopportune to 
himself to avoid all possibility of conflict, withdrawing 
the garrison from Amphipolis, which had already on 
several occasions been in the hairds of Macedonian 
troops. Amphipolis honoured the generous prince as 
its liberator ; while the Athenians rejoiced in the 
goodwill displayed by him towards themselves, and 
entered into negotiations with him, in order even at the 
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price of abandoning Pydna, wliicli was still in tlieir chap.l 
possession, to secure Ampbipolis tlirougb the mediation 
of Macedonia.'"'’ 

Meanwhile, Philip had secured freedom of action Negotia- 
by his victories over the Illyrians and the Pseonians ; 
and his designs upon the Thracian coast now became Ampki- 
palpable. Amphipolis saw the troops approach, and 
rapidly took the resolution which was alone capable 
of saving it. Two AmphipoHtans of consideration, 

Hierax and Stratocles, repaired to Athens; and the 
proud civic community now voluntarily did homage, 
opened its gates and harbours, its city and territory, 
and besought the protection of Athens against Philip. 

But contemporaneously envoys from Philip himself 
made their appearance. They renewed the alliance 
which had been concluded already after the vic- 
tory over Argseus, and at the same time made a 
confidential communication concerning Amphipolis, 
designed to remove all fears and misconceptions. The 
Athenians were reminded how they had already ac- 
knowledged the king to be their friend ; how he had 
condoned their support of his adversary, and had sent 
their soldiers home with donations (p. 42). As to 
Amphipolis, that arrogant city was as much an enemy 
to him as to the Athenians. He would humble it ; 
whereupon they should receive the city out of his hands 
as a pledge of his friendship. 

Thus the city, for the possession of which the Athe- 
nians had carried on so many futile contests, was of 
a sudden voluntarily offered to them from two sides ; 
and it seemed as if they had simply to choose, out of 
whose hands they would accept it. On calm reflexion 
the citizens ought not to have remained in doubt as 
to choice. With regard to the Amphipolitans there 

* AmpTiipolis and Athens : 'Weissenborn, JTeUen. 136 ff. Treason of - 

Oharidemus : Dein. xxiii. 149. Fresh defeats : Schol. ^schin. p. 754, ed. 

Eeiske ; p. 29, edd. Baiter et Sauppe. J. de "Witte, Mklailles d’ Amphi- 
polis (in Bevue Numism. 1864). — ^Macedonian troops in Amphipolis, at 
the request of Perdiccas, according to the probable conjecture of Grote, 

Tol._x. p. 510, and vol. xi. p, 300. 
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was no reason for mistrust. They were in trouble, 
and, since no alternative was left them, preferred 
losing their independence to Athens to losing it to 
Philip. But as to Philip on the other hand, w^hat 
could induce him, whose comprehensive spirit of enter- 
prise must have already been so secret, first to take 
the trouble of conquering the most important city in 
his immediate vicinity, and then to surrender it again, 
and surrender it to a state, which was more than any 
other capable of hindering the extension of his empire 1 
In any case it must assuredly have suggested itself to 
the Athenians, that the motive of this surrender would 
not be pure kindness of heart, but that it would be 
accompanied by conditions fully counterbalancing such 
a sacrihce. 

The Athenians had quite recently accomplished a 
successful expedition to Euboea ; their navy was in full 
activity ; — how then could the Amphipolitans antici- 
pate, that their offer would be refused 1 And yet this 
was the ease. Instead of gladly seizing the oppor- 
tunity, the Athenians were deluded enough to abandon 
themselves to the influence of a petty sensitiveness. 
They took pleasure in letting the obstinate city undergo 
a well-deserved chastisement, and thought themselves 
secure of obtaining possession of it without exertions, 
without sacrifices, and without giving offence to the 
magnanimous and benevolent king. They were vain 
enough to deem the friendship of Athens so great a 
blessing, that they thought it quite natural for even a 
powerful king to incur some expense in order to 
secure it.^ 

This mistake on the part of the Athenians was worth 
more to Philip than a victory in battle, and was at the 
same time the most favourable of signs for all ulterior 
enterprises. Amphipolis was rapidly attacked and taken 
(b.c. 357) ; and hereupon there remained nothing for 

* Hierax and Stratocles : Theopomp. ap. Harpocr. s. v. 'lepa^. Decree 
of banishment again.st Philo and Stratocles after the capture of the city ; 
C<yrp. Inser. Gr. No. 2008 ; Sauppe, Inscr. Maced. 20 ; Philistor, ii. 492. ' 
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the king to fear but a combination between Olynthus 
and Athens. Olynthus, which had calmly looked on 
at the fall of Ampliipolis, could no longer remain 
neutral. Immediately after that event the Olynthians 
had accordingly represented to the Athenians the 
situation of affairs on the Thracian coast, and proposed 
to them an alliance against Philip. But at Athens 
belief was still rife in the magnanimous king ; and the 
more that his goodwill was now of importance, the 
less were they inclined to undertake anything against 
him. For although they had no longer any very 
sanguine expectation of an unconditional transfer of 
Amphipolis into their hands, yet they hoped to be able 
to recover the longed-for possession on the Strymon by 
means of an exchange of it for Pydna ; and this project 
was treated with much self-importance as a secret of 
state by the Attic politicians. 

But Philip needed no exchanges or voluntary offers ; 
he took what he required. He unhesitatingly advanced 
into the territory of the Attic Confederacy; seized 
Pydna ; and no sooner had he by this step openly 
brought about a rupture -with Athens, than he concluded 
an alliance with the Olynthians, whom Athens had re- 
jected : an alliance, which was of so much immediate 
importance to him, that he even consented to consider- 
able concessions in order to bring it to pass. Since, 
then, a dispute had long prevailed between Macedonia 
and Olynthus as to Anthemus, the port-town on the 
Thermsean Gulf (p. 23), he now abandoned it to the 
Olynthians ; indeed, he also promised them Potidsea, 
which closed against them the access to the island of 
Pallene, and which was at the present time the most 
important support of the Attic power in Thrace. 
Potidsea fell, before the Attic ships arrived ; and the 
Athenians, taken by surprise, suddenly found them- 
selves, without a war or a declaration of war, driven 
out of their most important positions, deprived of all 
their allies, and completely beaten out of the field* 
They hurled wrathful manifestoes against the faithless 
E 2 
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king, but were unable to change anything of wbat bad 
been done i for they were shackled by the defection of 
their confederates, and amidst the confusion created 
by the events of .the war were utterly incapable of 
accomplishing anything of consequence on behalf of 
their possessions in the North. 

Philip had now full freedom of action, and con- 
trived to take advantage of his gains for further ac- 
quisitions. For to him the city on the Strynion was 
only the key to that district beyond the river, which 
projects like a peninsula into the sea and forms on the 
one side the Strymonian Gulf, on the other the deep 
bay, separated by the island of Thasos from the 
open sea. In the centre of this projecting coast there 
rises at a height of 6,000 feet Mount Pilaf-Tepe, 
the ancient Pangaeum, a lofty range abounding in 
snow and difficult to cross, but on account of its sub- 
terranean treasures the most valuable piece of territory 
in the entire coast-region of the Archipelago. For 
although the Hebrus washed precious metals down 
from the Haemus, although the Pmonians turned up 
gold with their ploughshares from their fields, and 
Thasos possessed mines of its own, yet Pangaeum was 
by far the most productive source of gold and silver. 
Ever, therefore, since the Phoenicians had first brought 
these treasures to light, they became again and again 
the subject of bloody conflicts. For here the most 
warlike Thracian tribes dwelt in close proximity, in 
particular the Satrse and the Bessi, who adored on 
the summit of the mountains their national god, 
called Dionysus by the Greeks; next to them 
the Pierians, who had been pushed from the south 
to the base of Pangaeum, the Edones and others. 
Certain of the tribes settled here, e.g. the Edones, 
the Letmans, the Orrhescians, as early as the sixth 
century b.c. coined their native silver ; and, although 
they frequently quarrelled among themselves, yet they 
were united in defiantly defending the treasures of 
their land against any stranger. This was experienced 
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by all who stretched forth their hands for the possession 
of these districts, among them by Aristagoras, who 
perished with his whole army, when, endeavouring 
tirmly to establish the dominion, which Histiseus had 
founded in the land of the Strymon (vol. ii. p. 167). The 
Thasians contrived to maintain themselves longest on 
the gold-coast ; they founded settlements on the shore, 
whence, although only to a limited extent, they ex- 
plored the mines ; and their colony of Datum became 
proverbial for a locality over-richly endowed with all 
the good things of the earth. But even to them the 
gold brought no lasting good fortune. First they were 
humbled by the Persians, who themselves made the 
attempt of controlling the jEgean from Abdera (vol, 
ii. p. 198); and afterwards they had to contend 
against Athens. Hereupon the Thracian gold acquired 
its significance in the history of the G-reek states. It 
stimulated Sparta to ally herself with the Thasians ; 
it tempted the Athenians to these shores ; and one of 
the most terrible routs ever suffered by them made 
the names of Datum and Drabescus words of terror to 
every Attic ear (vol. ii. p. 363). But they refused to 
be awed away. They founded, opposite to Thasos, the 
town of Neapolis in the bay of Antisara, the ancient 
port belonging to Datum ; and the new city became a 
fiourishing colony. And yet they never thoroughly 
succeeded in securely possessing themselves of the dis- 
trict and turning to account its treasures. The Thra- 
cian tribes remained independent ; nor was it until a 
very late date, in the year before the accession of Philip, 
that an attempt was made to penetrate from Thasos 
further into the interior. This took place at the in- 
stigation of Callistratus (vol. iv. p. 383), who even as 
an exile contioued to pursue schemes of statesmanship. 
A body of settlers went up into the valley of Ae 
Angites, which flows into the Strymon to the north 
of Pangseum. There, in a well-watered region, was 
founded Crenides, a place most favourably situated for 
gold-washings. This was the first mining colony proper, 
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— — ~ (b.o. 360). But tMs settlement only served the 
purposes of the enemy of Athens. For the little 
colony was so hard-pressed by the Thracians, that in 
its distress it applied for succour to Philip. 

Nothing could have better suited the wishes of the 
Icing. He had long kept in view the gold-mines ; they 
were indispensable to him for the execution of his 
schemes. Now, he could accomplish his purpose, not 
by forcing an entrance as a conqueror, but by ap- 
pearing as the friend and ally of Hellenes in their 
struggle against harbarous tribes. Three or four 
years after the foundation of the above-mentioned 
colony he advanced across the Strymon ; easily drove 
back the Thracians; annexed to Macedonia all tlie 
land as far as the river Nestus ; and hereupon, in the 
place of Crenides in the fair valley of the Angites, 
which has a convenient outlet towards the gulf, built 
a fastness, which became the centre of the entire 
district of the mines. He succeeded in accomplishing 
by a single blow that in which the troops landing here 
after voyages from remote cities had invariably failed, 
sinpe he entered from the land-side with a regularly 
organised amy of horse and foot, and had all his 
resources close at hand. The ancient curse which lay 
upon the gold country, seemed expiated; land and 
people lost their savage nature ; roads were levelled ; 
marshes were dried up ; the very climate was thereby 
Foutida^ altered; and at Philippi there began to flourish the 
those city-foundations, in which G-reek citizens 
01 . ovi. 1 served the purposes of the Macedonian kingdom. Now 
{j3.o,, 396). at last the working of the mines prospered, so as to 
produce an annual revenue of one thousand talents in 
cash (£244,000 circ.). 

The produce of the mines, as in Thasos and at 
Athens, constituted the fundamental capital of a naval 
power, which was .needed in order to ward olF every 
attack by sea, to extend the dominion along the coasts, 
and to protect Macedonian commerce. And for the 
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foundation of a navy, as already Histiseus had per- 
ceived, there existed no more favourable region. For 
in addition to the fine bays and passages through the 
sea, and to the inexhaustible wealth of timber, this coast 
possessed this great advantage over all others : that, 
by taking advantage of the north-wind prevalent 
throughout the summer, any point situate to the south 
could be rapidly and easily reached, while approach 
from that quarter was rendered correspondingly diffi- 
cult. And the favourable opportunity for sudden and 
unexpected landings was of additional importance, 
because the Macedonians, before they possessed a real 
naval power, were forced to content themselves with 
such sudden surprises and with freebooting, as Alex- 
ander of Pherae had done before them. Hereby 
sensible damage might be inflicted even upon naval 
states of far superior power.* 

The most important institutions in the newly- 
acquired territory were called into life, while Philip 
himself was occupied with fresh feuds with Thracians, 
Paeonians, and Illyrians, in the years 355 and 354. 
On his return to the coast, he attacked Methone, 
which hitherto, in order to calm the fears of the 
Athenians, he had allowed to continue as a free city 
and as a member of the Attic Naval Confed^eration. 
The Athenians attached a high value to this city 
(p. 29) ; notwithstanding which, at the critical moment 
they came too late. Methone fell, and was destroyed. 
Thus, with the exception of the Chalcidian towns, the 
whole coast-line from the Thessalian Olympus to the 
river Nestus was now subject to a single prince. The 
barbarian state of a remote inland country, which a 
few years ago had not felt well assured of its own 


* Concerning Pangfcum, Pliilippi, Neapolis : Henzey, Miss. Arch, de 
Macidoine; cf. Gottingen Gel. Atvzeigen, 1864, p. 1228. — Coins (but re- 
markably few gold) of the Letreans, &c., Brandis, 208. — Aaros (Adrov) 
dyadSv, Zenob. iv, 34. KprjvLSes : Biod. xvi. 3. ^IXnmo, ib. 8. Harpoor. 
and Steph. s. v. Datos. Cf. Boeckh, P. Ec. of Ath., vol. i. p. 15 [B. Tr .'] ; 
Schafer, Demosthenes, i. 120; ii. 25. — Improvement in the climate: 
Theophr. de cms. flant. v. 14. ' 
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existence, liaci become a power in the Archipelago, a 
state wbicli was even by the Persians recognised as a 
Great Power, which had no need to fear any of its 
neighbours, but was a cause of fear to all. 

With the acquisition of the mines and the successful 
rounding-off of the territory of the kingdom is con- 
nected the reform of the system of coinage, to which 
Philip attached great importance. Hitherto it was 
precisely in the countries now united that a difference 
of standards had prevailed, which exercised a very dis- 
turbing influence upon traffic. There was an entire 
absence of any centre, from which the institution of a 
regular system might have proceeded. Accordingly, 
the Macedonian coinage had sought to attach itself to 
others in various directions. In the first instance, to 
the very ancient system of coinage in the Thracian 
towns and tribes (p. 52). Then, when in Thrace the 
Persian standard, as fixed by Darius, was adopted, — 
the standard which, at the very time when the political 
power of the Persians was in a condition of utter deca- 
dence, had widely spread even on the European side 
of the seas, — king Archelaus likewise accepted it. In 
the times of Philipps reign, on the otlier hand, the 
money of Asia Minor, as regulated by the Ehodians, 
had spread through the whole of the Archipelago. 
According to this standard, therefore, Philip, like 
Euagoras (voL iv. p. 277), coined his royal silver. 
His coins show the growth of the prosperity of the 
kingdom, and the anxious care bestowed iqDon the 
interests of trade; for their workmanship is more 
careful than that of the coins of his predecessors. 
He treated the coinage of money as a royalty ; and 
caused all coins belonging to separate cities in his 
dominions to be suppressed, with the exception of 
those belonging to his colony of Philippi, which he 
thereby wished to distinguish, as it were, as a free 
imperial city. At the same time he introduced a 
regular gold coinage, which had hitherto, even in the 
parts of his territory most abounding in gold, been 
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singularly inconsiderable. His gold piece, tbe Phi- 
lippic stater, was in value nothing else than the Per- 
sian daricus, which was current throughout all Glreece, 
and which was likewise the prototype of the Attic 
gold. Hereby he established his position as a prince 
of equal rank as towards the Great King, and by the 
well-regulated double standard of the public coinage 
of his kingdom introduced Macedonia into the general 
traffic of the world.* 

After Philip had firmly established his rule, and had 
hereupon given to his kingdom such a territory, that it 
could by virtue of its own resources assert itself as an in- 
dependent Great Power, the third chapter of his activity 
commenced, which was concerned with the relation of 
Macedonia to the surrounding states of the mainland. 

Towards the West he had already at an early period 
directed his attention, having' entered into a combina- 
tion with the most vigorous tribe of the Epirotes, the 
Molossi ; as had been done before him, and with the 
same intentions, by lason of Pherse (vol. iv. p. 447). 
The Molossian princes had always undergone manifold 
pressure at the hands of the Illyrians ; after, therefore, 
the latter had been with so much vigour overthrown 
by Philip, it very naturally suggested itself Jo seek in 
him a support against the common enemy. For this 
reason Arybbas, the successor of Alcetas, gladly con- 
sented to bestow the hand of his daughter Olympias 
upon Philip (before 357 b.o.), in whom he already re- 
cognised an ally mightier than himself ; and by means 
of this connexion Philip found himself able to exercise 
upon the land of his western neighbours an influence, 
and reserved it to himself for an opportune moment, 
to turn this influence fully to account. For he Avas at 
present occupied wdth the incomparably more impor- 
tant and difficult task of bringing his relations with 
the states on his southern border into the condition 
necessary for the execution of his plans. 

* As to Philip’s system of coinage, see J. Brandis, p. 250. 
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Tlie relations of Philip towards the Greek states 
resembled those which had of old existed between 
Croesus and the cities of Ionia. Neither of these 
princes was an enemy of Hellenism, or by any means 
desired its humiliation ; on the contrary, it was the 
fullest recognition of Greek culture and of the power 
contained in it, which induced them to make every 
effort to render these forces serviceable po their empires, 
which in no other way could attain to their full deve- 
lopement. But Philip approached incomparably nearer 
to Greek culture than the Lydian king; and it was 
therefore much easier for Philip to attach himself to 
the traditions of Greek political life. While, therefore, 
the Asiatic prince saw no other way before him for the 
accomplishment of his objects, than that of conquest, 
Philip designed to have himself acknowledged by the 
Greek states as the leader and director of their common 
efforts. Already his ancestors had been recognised as 
Hellenes ; he was himself a pupd of Greek training ; 
he had also as victor at Olympia (01. cvi. i. ; B.o. 356) 
in his own person acquired the Hellenic citizenship ; 
now, his state, which had become strong through Greek 
culture, was to be introduced into the Greek system of 
states, and as the most powerful in this group of states 
to assumg the leadership over them. 

Tlie position of affairs could not have been more 
promising. Thebes had sunk back into her former 
impotence ; and after the death of Eparainondas 
Athens was the solitary state in which the idea of a 
national policy survived ; but it was merely a dreamy 
reminiscence of the past, which her citizens would not 
bear to renounce, while at the same time they felt 
themselves possessed of no vital powers for making 
the idea a reality. During the bloody feuds, which led 
to no decisive result, a weariness of the present con- 
dition of things, and a desire for peace and union, had 
come to be more and more widely felt ; and how were 
those ends to be reached otherwise than under the 
leadership of a state, which stood outside of the 
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exhausted group of states, without being a stranger 
to them ? When Philip took into consideration this 
condition of things ; when with his keen glance he 
perceived, how the petty states had degenerated, how 
the still existing forces of population were uselessly 
consuming themselves in party discord, in war and in 
a lawless life of mercenary service, how among the best 
citizens many were longing for a vigorous leadership, 
without finding the right men for the purpose in their 
own people ; when Philip could convince himself, how 
in the same measure in which the faith in the vitality 
of the small republics had sunk, the reputation of 
regal power had risen in the eyes of many of the most 
intelligent Hellenes : — he naturally and necessarily 
arrived at the conviction, that the objects of his per- 
sonal ambition were also that which was historically 
necessary and alone rational, and must thus in the 
end be also acknowledged by the Greeks, in spite of 
their obstinate local patriotism and of their contempt 
for the Macedonian people. The national history of 
the Greeks had lived its life to an end in the orbit of 
their native country, in a more limited sense of the 
term, and under the form of republican constitutions ; 
if it was to have a future, the fresh vigour of the 
cognate peoples of the North must be added, .and the 
direction of the national policy must pass into the hands 
of a prince, possessing a dynastic power which was inde- 
pendent, and superior to all the petty states together. 

Philip, therefore, trod exactly in the steps of lason 
of Pherse, but stood in a signally more advantageous 
position, than that of lason had been. 'For while lason 
Avas confronted by the Thebans, who disputed the 
hegemony Avitli him, there existed at the present 
moment no Greek state capable of directing the affairs 
of Greece. Athens issued forth in pitiable and mortal 
exhaustion from the Social War ; of Sparta nothing 
was left but her ancient obstinacy ; Thebes was after 
the day of Mantinea incapable of holding her position, 
and of sustaining the system of policy Avhich she had 
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begun in Tliessalj and in Peloponnesus. Witli the 
■ death of Epaminondas all the elements which that great 
statesman had united fell asunder again ; and there 
remained nothing but an unhappy and pernicious 
excitement. The history of the G-reek people de- 
manded the leadership of a state holding the primacy ; 
but the primary position stood empty ; nor could it be 
presumed, that among the Greek states another would 
come forward, and display such a pre-eminence in 
power and moral force, as to be able to assert a claim 
to the hegemony. 

Moreover, lason was a prince who had founded his 
dominion by arbitrary force ; he had no nation to fall 
back upon, and was not secure in his own house. 
Philip was a legitimate king, and master of incompa- 
rably greater resources ; he was in leagtie with Greek 
states, an ally of the Great King, and in possession of 
the most important coast-territory; he therefore enjoyed 
an authority in the eyes of the Greeks quite different 
from that of lason, who compared with Philip was an 
audacious adventurer. Finally, Philip was in a quite 
different degree equipped with the intellectual powers, 
indispensable to a prince desirous of transferring the 
motive power of the Greek world to the North ; he 
had gone through quite another schooling both abroad 
and at home. He was acquainted with all the re- 
sources of Greek statecraft, and knew how to employ 
them for his purposes. Like Themistocles, he con- 
trived to apply the annual payments from the mines 
to the rapid construction of a navy; from Brasidas 
he had learnt to know the weakest point of the Attic 
power ; with Lysander he shared an utter unscrupulous- 
ness in the choice of means, and the art of crippling 
the power of resistance in the several cities by taldng 
advantage of the internal party-divisions existing in 
them ; he was the scholar of Epaminondas in the 
science of war, in the policy of intervention, in the 
settlement of cities as bases of influence abroad ; while 
lastly he was the successor of lason in the method of 
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bringing into bis bands the hegemony over Hellas. 
That -wliicb had. made the Athenians irresistible in the 
days of Cimon and Pericles, viz. rapidity and. energy 
of action, was now the victorious force possessed by 
Philip ; he now stood in the same relation towards the 
Greeks, in which Athens had once stood towards the 
slowly-moving and irresolute Peloponnesians ; forhewas, 
as the Athenians had been, at all times ready to strike ; 
he always advanced with rapidity upon his object, 
everywhere drove his adversaries into a position of mere 
defence, and confounded them by the unexpectedness 
of his attack. Pree from nervous impatience, he knew 
how to wait for the right moment, calmly to pause 
when at the very height of success, and to localise war 
within definite limits. He therefore from the first 
took care not to wear the aspect of a conqueror after 
the fashion of the Persian kings, lest perchance he 
might stimulate the Greek states to unite for a com- 
mon resistance and for a struggle of despair against 
him ; he rather sought to espy suitable opportunities 
for interference in the affairs of Greece ; nor was he 
ever better satisfied, than when he found single parties 
or entire communities applying to him as the mighty 
neighbouring prince, to undertake the office of a pro- 
tector of those in trouble and of an umpire, so that 
he was thus able gradually to accustom the Greeks to 
recognise a supreme authority resting in his hands. 
But in order to give to such a position a semblance of 
justification, he, like lason, could value nothing more 
highly, than admission into the Greek Amphictyony. 
The occasions needed for the purpose very soon pre- 
sented themselves. 

Thessaly was the country, through which lay the 
road to Hellas. In Thessaly it behoved Philip in the 
first instance to establish a footing, so that he might 
become the next-door neighbour of Interior Greece. 
With the state of affairs in Thessaly he had become 
sufficiently acquainted at Thebes. The Thebans had 
waged war against the Tyrannical dynasty of Pherae, 
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and had prevented the imion by force of the conntry. 
It was Philip’s task to take up' the policy of Thebes, 
and for his part to accomplish the tasks which she had 
left unfulfilled. Alexander of Pherse (vol.iv.p. 451) had 
been assassinated in the yea,r 359, at the instigation of 
his wife, by her brothers Tisiphonus, Lycophron, and 
Pitholaus. The last two resumed the struggle against 
the Thessalian nobility, who were at that time serving 
under the Thebans in the war against Phocis. The 
Aleuadge, abandoned by Thebes, applied for aid to 
Philip. He arrived at the head of an armed force, and 
was thereby simultaneously involved in the Sacred War, 
which had at that time broken out. He thus took up the 



Por agitation had long prevailed in the highlands of 
Parnassus. This country, which had been only slightly 
affected by the earlier wars, was densely peopled ; it 
possessed a large class of peasants and herdsmen, whose 
natural strength was stiU unused, and whose manners 
were of great simplicity. The free inhabitants them- 
selves attended to their rural business an ancient law 
in Phocis even prohibited, or narrowly restricted, the 
possession of slaves. This state of things Changed in 
the fourth century. In the towns individual families 
arose, which acquired a large amount of landed property 
and abandoned the ancient usages of the country ; the 
house of Mnaseas owned one thousand slaves. Hence- 
forth, one family sought to outstrip the other ; jealousy 
and hostility grew apace, e.g. between the houses of 
Mnaseas and Theotimus ; and these relations of mutual 
ill-will led to important consequences, when the Pho- 
eians were drawn forth out of their former retire- 
ment, and introduced into the complications of the 
Greek world. They had little concern with the general 
national interests. The spirit animating them was one 
of defiant independence and hatred of their neighbours, 
of the Thessalians in particular, which already in the 
Wars of Liberation had decided their political attitude 
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(vol. ii. p. 274). In recent years they had against 
their will submitted to the Theban hegemony, and had, 
even while Epaminondas was still alive, refused to fur- 
nish a contingent for service beyond their own bound- 
aries against their friends the Spartans (vol. iv. p. 481). 
For this conduct they were now, after the battle of 
Mantinea, to be punished. For, in spite of the warning 
uttered by their great general, the Thebans were by no 
means minded immediately to renounce their position 
as a Great Power, and even attempted to draw the 
reins of their hegemony over Central Greece tighter 
than before. This stimulated the Phocians to venture 
upon the most resolute resistance ; their spirit of free- 
dom, once aroused, grew after the first successes, and 
encouraged them to direct their efforts to ends yet 
greater than mere independence as towards Thebes. 
It Avas the exhaustion of the great states, which, as 
the example of Arcadia shows, at this time encouraged 
even the lesser popular communities to come forth from 
their obscurity, and to pursue a policy of their oAvn. 
Thus in Phocis also there was aAvakened a new spirit of 
state-autonomy and of a high-flown craAung for glory. 

The Boeotians were not sufl&ciently superior in 
strength to their neighbours, to be able alone to subdue 
them. They therefore sought to take advantage of the 
ancient enmity of the Thessalians against Phocis, and 
again of the authority of Delphi. Here they found no 
difficulty in draAving the officers of the temple into 
their interest, and causing the Pjdhian god to intervene, 
in order through his support to secure their object, the 
chastisement of their rebellious vassals. A suitable 
occasion soon presented itself in the complicated fron- 
tier-relations of the sacred district. Phocian landed 
proprietors were accused of having encroached upon 
the domain of the temple. For this the Council of the 
Amphictyons now inflicted a heavy pecuniary penalty ; 
while in the event of this remaining unpaid, Phocis 
was placed under the ban, and declared to be land 
escheating to the god. 
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recommended a compromise, when this storm gathered 

over the country But vehement demagogues suc- 
* ceeded in making every voice of moderation die away. 
The mutual jealousy prevailing among the families 
contributed its effects. For at the head of the move- 
ment stood the houses of Theotimus and of Euthy- 
crates,— the latter the same man, between whom and 
Mnaseas a violent quarrel concerning an heiress had 
broken out. The family-feud became a political struggle. 
Moreover, priestly guile had doubtless been concerned 
in the arrangement, according to which the house of 
Euthycrates, which was disliked at Delphi, had been 
hit especially hard in the sentence of the Amphictyons. 
Indignation at this sentence caused the son of Euthy- 
crates, Onomarchus, to place himself at the head of the 
war-party, where a prospect opened to him of simulta- 
neously satisfying Ins ambition and his family-hatred. 
Onomarchus was reputed the real author of the decisive 
decrees. At his side stood Philomelus, the son of 
Theotimus. These were bold and highly-gifted men, 
potent in word and in deed. Led by them, the 
popular assembly resolved upon energetic resistance 
against the demands of the Amphictyons. But this 
was not deemed enough. The entire political rela- 
tions of the country were to be transformed; for 
every element of vexation and hatred, which had 
gathered from of old among the Phocians against 
Delphi, against Boeotia, or against Thessaly, now came 
to light ; bitterest of all was the rage against Delphi, 
which was once more allowing itself to be used as the 
tool of the enemies of Phocis. This temple-state, it was 
declared, could no longer be tolerated; the natural 
guardian of the sanctuary was the Phocian state, which 
ought not to permit such a focus of hostile intrigue to 
continue to exist in the heart of its own district.* 


* Our Imowledge of the (ten years’ : Duris, ap. Athen. 560) Phocian 
war is entirely based upon Diodorus, whose sources were Theopompus, 
Demophilus (the son and continuer of Ephorus), and Diyllus (the continuer 
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The Phoeian people summoned up its energies for a 
new political career, and deemed itself called to great 
deeds. A general armament was decreed, and Pliilo- 
melus was chosen commander, with Onomarchus as his 
colleague. Environed by bitter foes, the Phocians 
looked around for allies abroad, and placed tlieir hopes 
above all in Sparta. For the Spartans, it was remem- 
bered, were lying under the same kind of sentence as 
the Phocians ; they had been for the second time 'con- 
demned by the Delphic authorities on account of their 
criminal seizure of the citadel of Cadmus, and like the 
Phocians had raised a protest against the sentence 
(voL iv. p. 407). From Athens, too, support was 
hoped for. Both these states, it was thought, could 
not possibly remain tranquil supporters of th(i anniliila- 
tion of an independent Phocis, and of the unconditional 
victory of the Thcbano-Thessalian policy. Philomel us 
himself repaired to Sparta, where his plans met with 
approval, and where he received promises and pecuniary 
supimrt, but no real aid from any quarter. 

The Phocians were left to rely upon themselves ; 
and from, without they derived no advantage except 
through the tardiness of their adversaries, who shrank 
from decisive steps. Philomelus accordingly perceived, 
that everything depended upon rapid action ; by means 
of a bold advance he hoped to have the best chance of 
inducing his allies likewise to take part in the struggle. 
Nor indeed was it admissible for him to wait, until 
the members of the League were in arms, established 
-themselves in the heart of the country under the pre- 
text of protecting the temple, and controlled the com 

of CaUisthenes). Besides him we have Pausanias and Justin; and in 
occasional points Demosthenes and j3Eschines. Cf. Flathe, der 2 )hohische 
Krieg, 1854. — No slaA'^es in Phocis: Athen. 264c. — Quarrel about the, 
heiress: Aristot. Polit. 200, 28. (Aristotle had an immediate acquaint-" 
ance with the mother as the friend of Mnason, the son of Mnaseas, 
according to Timseus a]). Athen. w. s.) The rape of Theano the occasion 
of the war : Duris ap. Athen. 560b. Sentence of the Amphictyons in 
August, 356 B.c. — Onomarchus noKKais Kal fieydKais diKais vtto rav ’Ap.- 
^iKTpomv Tjv KaTaBediKaarjjLevos ofiotas toIs aXXois- (read ovx opottos), Diod. 
xvi, 32. Diod., c. 56 and 61, makes Onomarchus and Philomelus brothers. 
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necting routes ; for tlic Phocian communities encircled 
Mount” Parnassus, and could from Delphi be very easily 
hindered in their common action- hie therefore urged 
on the armament, adding to it from his own resources, 
and, while outwardly peace still reigned, anticipated 
his adversaries by .a Ibold sudden stroke. He occupied 
Delphi, where he demeaned himself with the utmost 
rigour as the guardian of the sanctuary. Bloody ven- 
geance was wreaked upon the families at Delphi, which 
were particularly hostile in their sentiments and offered 
resistance; their lands were confiscated ; the Locrians 
who were coming up were driven back ; the memorials 
of the recent decrees were destropd ; and the Pythia 
herself was forced to espouse the side of the Phocians. 

After this decisive advance, the necessity of a single 
leadership was felt even more keenly than before ; and 
on the part of the popular community all the powers 
of an absolute dictatorship were conferred upon Philo- ^ 
melus, who established his residence at Delphi, con- 
structed a fort commanding the ways of access to it,- 
and issued a manifesto to the Greek nation, wherein he 
justified his apparent breach of the peace, and solemnly 
declared his intention to maintain intact the common 
sanctuary of Hellas, and to render an account of the 
treasures of Delphi.* 

The Thebans were manifestly extremely surprised 
by the resolute bearing and energetic action of the 
Phocian people. They had intended to use Delphi as 
the base of their further operations for the humiliation 
of the despised highlanders ; instead of which it had 
become a citadel of the foe, WThich they did not venture 
to approach. Philomelus, who was forced to undertake 
expeditions of pillage in order to support his merce-. 
naries, even threatened the Boeotian frontiers ; and the 
Thebans began to fear for their country-towns, whose 
loyalty was never to be depended upon. 

They accordingly summoned an Amphictyonic as- 
sembly to Thermopylse, where the adversaries of the 
* Fort erected by PhUomelus ; Ulriclis, Reism, i. 117. 
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Pliocians, the Thessalians in particular, were repre- 
sented. This was a diet in every respect illegal ; 
it, however, deedared itself to be the representative 
body of the Hellenic nation, and claimed the rights of 
such an assembly. Philomclus was placed under the 
ban ; and all men capable of bearing arms were in the 
name of the Delj^hic god summoned to take part in a 
Sacred War. All the tribes armed, which stood towards 
Thebes in the relation of communities bound to furnish 
military contingents ; once more Thebes found herself at 
the head of the populations from Mount Olympus to the 
Corinthian Gulf, of the Locrians, Dorians, Thessalians, 
of the tribes of Mount (Eta and of the Pincliis-range. 
They came in with great ardour for war, not in order 
to succour the Delphic god and his Pythia, but in 
order at last thoroughly to gratify their hatred against 
the Phocians (autumn of 355). Greece was divided 
into two camps, according as it adhered to the one or 
the other side. For Phocis there was much sympathy, 
but little aid ; the two Great Powers were crippled, and 
auxiliaries came only from Achaia. Philomelus there- 
fore had the greatest difficulties to contend against ; 
and, although he was originally a party-politician, 
swayed by ambitious designs and dynastic schemes, he 
yet showed himself a born prince, and a man of mighty 
intellectual force. In his eyes everything depended 
upon awakening confidence in his cause, and upon 
proving that the Phocians were not a savage horde, but 
ripe for, and capable of, independence as a state, and 
worthy of taking their place among the other states. 
He maintained discipline and order, and by means of 
energetic counter-measures forced the enemy, who 
regarded his soldiers as sacrilegious despoilers of the 
temple, and was about to treat as such those who had 
fallen into his hands, to concede to his army equality 
of treatment according to the laws of war. But the 
worst evils he was unable to remove. They arose from 
the fact, that his power was based upon mercenaries, 
whom he had rapidly collected by means of excessive 
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CHAP. I. payments of money. His whole power was therefore in 

reality a money power. Under these circunistances it 

would have been miracnlons, had Philomeliis succeeded 
in throughout observing the moderation which he had 
made his law, and which he had openly recognised as 
an obligation incumbent upon him. The temptation 
was too great. He and his friends were absolute 
masters of the best-filled treasury in Glreece, — and were 
they from want of money to abandon the country to 
its most furious foes ? In point of fact, no choice re- 
mained for the Phocians, after they had once gone so 
far. Accordingly, a treasury-office was instituted ; and 
under its responsibility resort was had to the temple- 
treasure, in the first instance probably only in the form 
of a loan taken from the temple, afterwards, however, 
with increasing boldness and recklessness. The trea- 
sures, which had for centuries lain in a sacred place 
under the threshold of the temple, now found their 
way abroad ; and the more gold was found, the more 
was sought. The long-restrained ill-wiU against the 
priestly city gratified itself by taking full advantage of 
its treasures ; not only was the gold cast into the mint, 
but the sacred relics too were laid hands upon, and 
precious ornaments dating from the Heroic age were 
seen glittering upon the necks of the wives of the 
captains of the mercenaries. 10,000 talents (nearly 
.£ 2 , 500 , 000 ) are said at that time to have come into 
ckculation ; nor were they merely expended as pay to 
the soldiery, but also applied abroad, in order to gain 
over infiuential personages, such as Dinicha, the con- 
sort of king Archidamus at Sparta, or on the other 
hand to excite favourable sentiments in the camp of 
the enemy. And yet the Phocians could not secure a 
control over the fortune of war. 

Defeat md After a seiics of successful contests, Philomelus was 
PMomius. attacked in the valley of the Cephisus by a superior 
01. cvii. 1 force, and involved in a battle, which ended in a defeat. 

{B,c. 35i). 

* Bijiicha and Archidamus aie accused of corruption by Theopompus, 
ap. Pausan. iii. 10, 3, 
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He only escaped personal captivity hy thro.wing liim- 
self, bleeding from many wounds, into tbe abyss from 
the rocky crags near Titliora. 

Apparently, tbe Thebans regarded the cause of the 
Phocians as lost, inasmuch as about the same time 
they despatched their best general, Pammenes, at the 
head of 5,000 men through Macedonia to Asia, where 
he was to support the satrap Artabazus against the 
Great King. But they were greatly mistaken, if they 
conceived the defiant spirit of the Phocians to have 
been broken. Even now the moderate party in the 
country was unable to prevail. Onomarchus, who had 
probably long borne with difficulty his subordination 
to Philomelus, now assumed the first place, and his 
brother Phayllus the second ; the dynastic character 
of the moveinent becoming more and more palpable. 
The house of Euthyceates stood like a royal family at 
the head of the people ; and, in order to gratify the 
ambition of that house, the bloody war wa,s continued 
witli fresh ardour. There were still more and more 
Delphic treasures to be turned into money ; fresii 
bands of soldiery flowed in to serve the free-handed 
prince ; under him Phocis was the first financial and 
military power in HeUas. Fortune likewise fa,voured 
him. At Pherae new Tyrants arose. He connected 
himself with them, supported them with money, and 
thereby secured freedom from molestation in his rear. 
The Thebans had allo-wed their ardour to grow slack, 
while in a foohsh chnam of playing the part of a Great 
Power they had weakened their strength by under- 
takings at a distance. Of a sudden they found them- 
selves no longer sure of their own land. For Ono- 
marchus made himself master of all the advantages 
belonging to an energetically conducted war, occupied 
Thermopylse, and devastated the territories of the 
confederates of Thebes, in order to render the tribes of 
Mnunt CEta, the Dorians and Locrians, heartily sick 
of their obligation of furnishing military contingents 
to Thebes. Hereupon a revolt was provoked in Boeotia 
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itself; wlijle simultaneously an expedition was under- 
taken into Tliessaly, in order there to secure the 
victory to the anti-Thehan party. 

It was in Thessaly, then, that the complications 
ensued, which caused the Macedonian king to inter- 
vene directly in the quarrels of the Greeks, precisely 
at the time when, after accomplishing his more 
immediate tasks, he was seeking for an opportunity to 
extend his influence upon the countries of Greece. No 
opportunity could have been more favourable than 
that which now offered itself to him. He had on his 
side not only the ancient dynastic families of the land, 
which claimed his aid against Lycoplnon and Pitholaus 
(p. 62 ), but also the Thessalian people. For the 
Tyrants of Pherse were hated throughout the country 
on account of the arbitrary policy which they had at 
all times pursued ; and this aversion had naturally in 
a high degree increased, since they had allied them- 
selves with the hereditary enemies of Thessaly, the 
Phocians. Pliilij) could therefore reckon upon vigorous 
support in Thessaly itself ; he appeared in the charac- 
ter of a protector against the savage mercenary bands 
which fed upon the spoils of the temple, and which 
liad more and more become a plague to all Greece. 
And yet he found his next measures far from easy of 
execution. At first, indeed, he without much difficulty 
drove back Phayllus, who had been despatched 
against him in support of the Tyrants. But hereupon 
Oiiomarchus perceived, that Thessalian affairs would 
not admit of being treated as matters of secondary 
importance. He advanced at the head of all his forces 
from Boeotia, and threw himself with wnathful energy 
upon the new foe, wffio was minded to ruin his 
scliemes. In twm great battles he defeated tlie Mace- 
donian king, so that the latter only escaped pursuit 
Avitli the iDi'oken remnants of his army. The power 
of the Aleuadse had thus been broken ; and inasmuch 
as simultaneously Boeotia, whose union had been an 
effort of so much difficulty, was likewise in a state of 
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utter dissolution, Coronea, the ancient confederate 
city, falling into the hands of the Phoeians, and Orcho- 
menus again rising in opposition to Thebes, while the 
Tju’ants of Pherse were eagerly endeavouring to 
obtain for their energetic protector the supremacy 
over all Thessaly, — it was indeed possible for Ono- 
marchus, who nowhere saw an enemy worthy of con- 
sideration confronting him in the field, to indulge in 
the hope, that he would succeed in founding a do- 
minion for himself and his house, which should unite a 
great part of the Greek mainland as a single empire. 

But king Philip had only marched home in order 
to return better armed to the scene of the conflict. 
After the lapse of a few months he was again in 
Thessaly, at the head of 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse. 
Plerc he contrived to turn to excellent account the 
hatred of Phocis, which had been provoked afresh by 
the last war ; he fired the troops' with the thought, 
that they were fighting for a sacred cause, and gained 
a bloody, but complete, victory. More than 6,000 of 
the enemy fell in the field, while 3,000 prisoners were 
cast into the sea as sacrilegious violators of the temple. 
Onomarchus himself fell, and his dead body was 
nailed to the cross (spring of 352 b.o.).* 

The king pacified Thessaly, and, after expelling the 
Tyrants, immediately occupied the positions of the 
greatest moment to liimsclf, which he had long re- 
solved never to relinquish again; viz. Pagasae, the 
most important harbour of all Thessaly, and the pen- 
insula of Magnesia, which controlled the port, and the 
possession of which was of decisive significance for the 
mastery over all. Thessaly. In order at the same time 
to be credited with some popular measure, he declared 
Pherse, the city of the Tyrants, to be a free city, and 
was hereupon loudly celebrated as the saviour of 
Thessaly, as the benefactor of the Hellenes, and as the 
avenger of Apollo. 

Meanwhile, the party opposed to him was anything 
* Death of Onomarchus : Diod. xvi. 61, 
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"but anniliilatecL Pliayllus became leader of tbe Plio- 
ciaiis; and it redounded to bis advantage, that tbe 
victory of Pbilip bad excited terror among tbe other 
Hellenes, and bad roused them from tlieir inaction. 
They bcbeld tbe Macedonian king — of whom they bad 
been accustomed to tbink only as of a potentate on 
the distant frontiers of tbe Greek world, and who was 
known to them as a dangerous neighbour in tbe region 
of the colonies alone, — suddenly powerful in Thessaly, 
and standing with a victorious army on the boundary 
of Interior Greece. The Athenians without delay 
manned a fleet, and occupied Tbermopyl^. Had 
Pbilip continued bis advance, in order to flgbt out tbe 
Sacred War, he would have united Pbocis, Athens, 
and Sparta, in an armed alliance, and have driven 
them to pursue an energetic national policy. Such 
was not bis intention. There still remained more 
dedicatory gifts and temple-vessels to melt into 
money ; succour arrived from Sparta and Acbaia, and 
tbe Tyrants of Pberse as fugitive partisans supported 
tbe war of pillage in tbe territory of Locris. Pbayllus 
died with bis spirit unbroken, after be bad appointed 
bis nephew Pbalaecus, the son of Onomarebus, bis suc- 
cessor ; tbe captainship in war bad become a hereditary 
princely power.* 

But gradually tbe pecuniary resources failed. Tbe 
war slackened ; it degenerated into a border-feud, which 
dragged on year after year without arriving at any 
decision, and which, like an open sore, exhausted all 
tbe healthy forces of tbe population. More and more 
fields were left untilled ; more and more homesteads 
were burnt down, and finiit-trees felled ; while tbe in- 
habitants were barbarised by the sufferings resulting 
from tbe war, which was carried on from year to year, 
without its being very clear with what object. Boeotia 
and Locris exhausted their strength, while the state of 
mercenaries was inevitably doomed to a thorough coL 

* Phaltecus, nephew (quccre and adopted son? Wessoling ad Died, 
xvi. 38) of Phayllus : Diod. Schol. yEsohiu. ii. 130 ; Pausan. x. 2, 6. 
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lapse. Neitlier side could obtain a result worthy of 
such enormous sacrifices. Everything remained un- 
decided except that which king Philip had intended. 
He alone had secured any advantage. 

His dominion now extended from the gold-mines of 
Thrace to Thermoj)yl8e. Thessaly, the land so indis- 
pensable to him with its abundant resources, which had 
never before been united under the control of a single 
ruler, and had therefore never before been fairly turned 
to account, was at his feet, and the strongest natural 
boundary, Mount Olympus with its passes, no longer 
existed for him ; the military contingents of the Thessa- 
lians, above all their cavalry, were at his disposal ; in 
the Pagasaean Gulf he possessed a new naval station on 
the shores of the Greek sea, and in the port-dues levied 
there a new and rich source of income.* And all this 
he had achieved, not as a conqueror taking by force, 
but as a friend and benefactor of the country, fighting 
for a just and national cause, on behalf of order and 
sfi.cred usage against Tyranny and military despotism, 
and had achieved it after such a fashion, that those 
whom he had aided would be also unable to spare him 
in the future. Pic retained the threads in his hands ; 
he had thrown the bridge across into Interior Hellas, 
and calmly waited, till the hour should arrive for cross- 
ing it. In the meantime the Hellenes,, in particular 
the immediate neighbours of Southern Thessaly, them- 
selves did more than any foreign foe could have done 
thoroughly to consume the power of resistance remain- 
ing in Hellas ; and, after securing Thessaly, Philip was 
all the more able calmly to turn his attention to the 
tasks demanding it in the North. An empire such as 
his claimed the presence of the king at the greatest 
variety of points ; noAvhere existed a fixed usage, every- 
thing was in a state of generation, and he was the soul 
of the whole. Accordingly, the rapidity of his marches, 
which excited the astonishment of all the world, was 

* Port- and market-dues as a royalty of *Philip : Dem. i. 22 ; rovs 
Xifxivas mX ras dyopas Kapnovadai. 
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CHAP. L one of the most effectual means, whereby he made his 
empire firm and strong. 

maip in Ih the autumn of 352 he stood in Thrace ; forced the 
nrMe. ^ chiefs there to acknowledge his supremacy ; advanced 
as far as the waters of the Pontus; and concluded 
.treaties of amity with Cardia on the Hellespont, with 
Byzantium and Perinthus."*^ About the same time he 
■extended his power in the direction of the Adriatic, 
erected forts in the Illyrian country, ^ and. accustomed 
the princes of Epirus to submit to his ordinances. 
Finally he had also from Thessaly^ already opened 
communications with Euboea, in order to secure friends 
in this important island, and was incessantly engaged 
in extending his combinations in all directions, and in 
acquiring influence on every coast. 

These were introductory measures, which gently 
prepared future steps, while in localities nearer to his 
dominions he set about executing his previously pre- 
pared plans with full vigour. One of the principal 
among these was the complete subjection of the Chal- 
cidian peninsulas. 

Philip and siuce the faU of Amphipolis affairs 

oiynthaa. nowhere wore a more peaceful aspect, than in the 
regions in question. While in Central Greece the war 
raged and everything was unhinged, prosperity and 
wealth prevailed among the Olynthians and the cities 
co.nfederated with them. For they had nothing to fear 
either from Athens or from Sparta ; and was not the 
single neighbour, who would have inflicted damage 
upon them, their best friend (p. 51) ? Fie had proved 
himself such by his acts ; to him they owed the exten- 
sion and rounding-off of their territory, for he had 
abandoned to them Potidoea and Anthemus ; he be- 
stowed gifts upon their citizens; favoured their city 
by manifold concessions ; permitted their capitalists to 
take a lucrative share in the working of the mines, now 
flourishing with unprecedented mgour ; extended their 
rights of pasture ; a^id seemed to take pleasure in their 
* Philip in Thrace : Diod. xvi. 34, ct sej. 
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prosperity. In this attitude of Pliilij) the Olynthians 
recognised the old Macedonian policy, such as already 
king Pcrdiccas had pursued towards them ; and they 
thought to have all the less reason for mistrust, inas- 
much as they might consider that even the present 
monarchy, engaged as it was in efforts for a further 
advance, must necessarily attach some value to their 
friendship. But since the Macedonian kingdom spread 
with so hold a self-assurance in every direction, and 
developed a systematic policy of asserting itself as a 
Great Power, the Olynthians after all began to he dis- 
quieted hy their position next to a neighbour so vastly 
superior in strength, whose conquests surrounded their 
territory like an island. They felt as if they were sitting 
before the lair of a boast of prey, on whose humour alone 
it depended, when it wmuld stretch forth its claws 
upon a victim which could not escape it. They lived 
in a constant condition of terror, which increased or 
diminished according as Philip and his army were 
more or less remote from them. This disquietude was 
further heightened by the fact, that the Olynthians 
were not a single city community, but a group of from 
twenty to thirty towns, each of which contained parties 
in mutual hostility against one another.> For Philip 
had taken care to have in the communities of all the 
towns adherents, who advocated an unconditional 
alliance with Macedonia as the one true policy of the 
Chalcidians, and who kept him informed of every sign 
of movements in a contrary direction. And yet the 
feeling in favour of independence, which was so deeply 
rooted in all Greek communities, and the love of liberty 
once more gained the upper hand ; the national parties 
in the confederate towns combined, and it was resolved 
to see, how far it was still permitted to them to pursue 
a policy of their own. For, although apparently enjoy- 
ing equal rights of independence, they yet already 
stood in a relation of vassalage to Macedonia, since in 
the treaty, of alliance they had undertaken to carry on 
war conjointly with her against Athens, or conjointly 
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witli lier to conclude peace. This was the price 
exacted for Potidsea and Antheinus ; for how could 
the king have given up such cities as these to a 
neighl)ouring state, without having assured himself of 
its alliance? It was therefore from the Olynthians 
that the first offence against the treaties proceeded, 
when, without asking Philip, they entered into peace- 
negotiations with Athens, which was already in arms 
against the king, so as at least to claim for themselves 
the right of neutrality. The earliest of these trans- 
actions are probably contemporaneous with the Mace- 
donian campaigns in Thessaly * 

Since this proceeding the relations between Philip 
and the confederation of cities had been the reverse of 
easy ; but neither side was inclined to bring about an 
open rupture. The king came into contact with the 
territory of the cities on his expeditions to Thrace ; he 
let them perceive his power, he warned and threatened, 
but did nothing on his side to break the peace. The 
Olynthians, on the other hand, under the guidance of 
the national party, went a step further, by requesting 
military aid from the Athenians for the protection of 
their frontiers. This already amounted to a decided 
demonstration against Philip, who could not possibly 
be expected to tolerate the appearance of hostile troops 
in the territory of his allies. There was now nothing 
needed but chance occasions, in order to bring the war 
to an outbreak. Such an occasion presented itself, 
when the king demanded that one of his step-brothers, 
who had taken refuge at Olynthus, should be given up. 
Hereupon the city took the decisive step, by sending 
envoys to Athens, with instructions to conclude an 
offensive and defensive alliance against Macedonia. 

* Conclusion of peace between Olynthus and Athens : suinraer of 
.352 B,c. according to Schafer, Demosih., ii. 114. The negotiations with 
Athens amounted to an “offence against the treaties,” in so far as ac- 
cording to the sense of those treaties Olynthus had evidently renounced 
an independent foreign policy. This is quite reconcileable wdth the state- 
ment in Chap. iii. iyifrtt, that a real breach of the treaties could nob be 
proved against the Olynthians. 
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Everything now depended upon the result of this chap.i. 
embassy. Olynthus and Athens were the two states 
alone remaining in possession of resources for resistance. 

A combination between them was therefore also what 
Philip had from the first endeavoured to prevent. If 
Olynthus was lost like Amphipolis, Pydna, and Me- 
thone, then Athens alone was left. 'V^T:iat then was 
the condition of things at Athens ? What had been 
her course of conduct during the period of the growth 
of the Macedonian power ? Was she able and resolved, 
to enter upon a decisive struggle on her own behalf 
and on that of the Hellenes against Philip of Mace- 
donia, whose intentions with regard to Greece could 
no longer be matter of doubt since his proceedings in 
the vicinity of Thermopylae ? 
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TEE POLICr AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF ATHENS UP 
TO THE BEGINNING OF THE PUBLIG CAREER OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 

CHAP. II. Since Athens had freed herself from the Thirty 
' Tyrants, she involuntarily again and again returned to 
ofAulc the courses of her ancient policy, endeavouring to 
extend her dominion, and to acquire influence over the 
general affairs of Greece. She was unable to forget her 
past, while at the same time the interests of her trade 
demanded that she should recover maritime power 
and confederates. But the great difference between 
the new and the old Athens lay in this : that it was 
now no longer the entire civic community, which of 
one accord desired progress, and that its efforts had no 
endurance. A.thens betrayed her exhaustion ; and 
when she had made a vigorous advance, she soon sank 
back into an attitude of fatigue, and craved for 
nothing but a tranquil enjoyment of life, and undis- 
turbed comfort within the limited sphere of her civic 
life. The other difference lies in the circumstance, that 
the policy of old Athens had always developed itself 
out of itself by virtue of a certain necessity, while now 
impulses to a more vigorous course of action invariably 
came from without, so that the policy of the Athenians 
was determined by special opportunities, and depended 
upon outward accidents. 

It was thus that Athens, her action being impelled 
by foreign states, had become involved in the Corin- 
thian War; and after she had, exhausted and dis- 
couraged by heavy losses, concluded peace, it was 
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again tlie events in Boeotia wliicli had determined the 
Athenian policy. Indeed, even the parties at home, 
to whose influence the resolutions of the citizens were 
subject, were distinguished from one another according 
to their relations towards the foreign states. 

Now, the formation of these parties w^as not based 
upon any new principles of policy; but in them there 
merely reappeared in an altered shape the old ten- 
dencies. For while the one party disapproved of a 
one-sidedly democratic policy, and in spite of all the 
warnings of experience still continued to seek to bring 
about a good understanding with Sparta, the other 
clung to the principle, that the strength of the state 
lay in the sovereignty of the people, and that tlic state 
ought to be fortified against Sparta by means of an 
alliance with other states of the same kind of consti- 
tution. This could not at the present time be any 
longer effected by force, in the way in which Alcibiadcs 
had desired to bring it about, when he made Athens the 
centre of all the democratic parties in Greece ; but it 
was necessary by means of the peaceable establishment 
of a connexion with states of cognate tendencies to 
support the city, and to endeavour to relieve it from 
the dangerous isolation in which it stood. And thus 
it wore the aspect of a piece of providential good 
fortune, when immediately after the deepest humilia- 
tion of Athens a mighty change took j)laee in Boeotia, 
which burst asundrer its ancient alliance with Sparta, 
and by virtue of an inner necessity placed the country 
on the side of the Athenians. 

This turn in affairs was immediately recognised as a 
great advantage at Athens ; and upon it was based the 
formation of the party, which during the ensuing 
decads united in its ranks the best elements of the 
community, and gave the most vigorous impulses to 
the life of the state. This party established as its 
principle the closest alliance with Thebes. This com- 
bination, which it had been in vain sought to bring 
about at the sword’s point, was now by peaceable means 
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to be made a reality redounding to tlie welfare of 
either state. Boeotia and Attica were naturally called 
upon to join hands as a land- and a sea-power ; neither 
state had cause to fear the other, or could derive aught 
hut benefit from its neighbour. The friendship of 
Thebes made Attica secure as to her passes in the 
north, and equally so as to the Euboean sea. United, 
they formed a power, which no other in Greece could 
defy. 

Such was the programme of the Boeotian party, — a 
simple and clear plan of action, the healthy and fertile 
germ of a new- Attic policy, and the revival of the old 
popular party upon a basis in accordance with the 
demands of the times. This policy rested not merely 
on general principles and views, but also on personal 
relations of the most intimate character, on mutual 
services performed in days of great danger for the 
attainment of the highest purposes of state. These 
rapidly led to a warm feeling of elective af&nity, to a 
political sympathy, which had a clear title to the 
removal of all earlier sentiments of ill-will. The “ men 
of Phyle,” as the heroes were called, who had from the 
first taken part in the work of the Liberation, were also 
the leading statesmen of the Kestoration (vol. iv. p. 59). 
Thrasybulus and Cephalus concluded the first offensive 
and defensive alliance with Thebes ; the same ten- 
dency was shared by the eminent orator Leodamas of 
Acharnse, by Aristophon the Hazeniean (vol. iv. p. 62), 
and by Thrasybulus of Collytus.^ 

Although this party was so rich in efficient members, 
although its tendency was so genuinely patriotic, so 
thoroughly justified by the existing state of things, 
and indeed so truly based upon historical necessity, 
yet it met with manifold contravention. It was the 
party of movement and of opposition to Sparta. 
Thrasybulus was the companion-in-arms of Alcibiades 
(vol. iii. p. 445) ; and Aristophon was the son of De- 
mostratus, who had been the most zealous supporter 

* 02 £7rl $vXj 7 , Lys. xiL 52 ; oi ovyKor^Oovres airo xiii. 77, 
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of the Sicilian expedition (voL iii. p. 324)> For this char ir, 
reason all who were afraid of a new quarrel with 
Sparta and of new dangerous undertakings, all the 
enemies of democracy and of democratic agitation, 
were among the opponents of the Boeotian party. 

But at the same time it was opposed by the dema- 
gogues lU'oper, such as Agyrrhius (voL iv. p. 280), 
because they would not hear of any disturbance of 
a comfortable prosperity, and of the imposition of 
sacrifices upon the citizens. Hereupon, the influence 
of Thrasybulus and his associates was driven into the 
background by the appearance on the stage of Conon, 
who had been out of connexion with the period in 
which the ne^v relations towards Thebes had formed 
themselves. Nor did the men, who attached them- 
selves most closely to Conon, viz. Iphicrates and Timo- 
theus, ever thoroughly enter into the points of view 
adopted by the Theban party; they were probably 
hampered in their judgment of the political situation 
l.)y Attic pride. But the most decided adversary of 
the party was Callistratus of Aphidna, the foremost 
orator of his day at Athens. Although a nephew of 
Agyrrhius, he was on friendly terms with the Theban 
oligarchs ; and, although as a good patriot he with- 
stood every act of force on the part of Sparta, he was 
yet far more decisively prejudiced against Thebes. 

Pie was opposed to the establishment of a third 
capital in Greece, and of a Boeotia, united under the 
supremacy of Thebes, in the rear of Athens. In other 
words, he recurred to the principles of the policy of 
Cimon, in desiring to see the direction of national 
affairs retained by the two ancient primary states ; 
and he thought he might hope to find the right form 
in which to bring about this result, if the encroach- 
ments of Sparta were prevented by a firm course of 
action and a resolute bearing. But if Thebes put her- 
self unduly forward, he held that the confusion which 
had' existed of old would simply be increased. In no 
case was he willing to see Athens bound down to sup- 
VOL. V. G 
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CHAP. n. port Thebes; she- was to reserve to herself the power 
.... acting at any and every time according to circum- 

stances. The policy which he advocated with great 
talent and in all sincerity, was therefore that of re- 
serving perfect freedom of action.. But this policy 
was in its whole tendency a faint-hearted one, vvliich 
never glanced beyond the tasks of the hour, which 
lacked all great aims, and was therefore incapable of 
inspiring enthusiasm in the citizens and deciding them 
to vigorous resolves. This, however, was precisely the 
cause why it found a ready response ; for it seemed to 
he the most cautious and prudent of policies.'^' 

The Boeotian party was accordingly, in spite of all 
the sympathy which Thebes, excited by her struggle 
for liberation, unable to carry its views, until again 
an outside event occurred, which put an end to 
tills hesitation. The lawless attempt of Sphodrias 
(vol. iv. p. 360) made it clear even to the dullest 
eye, that Sparta desired to have no allies, but only 
subjects, in Greece ; to wage war against her was there- 
fore ordained by the necessity of self-preservation. 
Hereupon, Cephalus carried the conclusion of the 
offensive and defensive alliance with Thebes; the 
civic community braced itself to fresh exertions, and 
aJi the parties in the state now co-operated with the 
Boeotian, t 

There was no lack of the elements requisite for 
pursuing the new aims now adopted. Tlic Athenians 
possessed generals of proved merit, who hailed with 
joy the opportunity for new deeds ; they possessed 
experienced statesmen, who were able to provide that 
the agitation of the moment should result in a perma- 
nent strengtiiening of the state. Callistratus by no 
means evaded this task ; for although he differed from 
the now dominant party with regard to the ultimate 

* Demagogic connexions of Callistratus : Boeckli, FtM. Ec. of Ath. 
vol. i. p. 306 {Enej. Tr.] ; Schafer, Demosih. i. 12. As to his grandfather, 
ef. vol. ii. p. 403. 

^ t Popular decree of Cephalus : Dinarch. i. 39 ; Xen. Eellen. v. 4, 34 : 
01 ^oiu>TiaCovTtS Ibibaamv top Stj/iop, &c. 
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objects in view, he yet approved of whatever re- 
dounded to the advantage of the power of Athens, in 
particular by sea, where she could most independently 
assert herself as towards Sj3arta and as towards 
Thebes alike ; and he was glad to be able to show, 
that his standpoint too was far from excluding a 
vigorous onward movement on the part of his native 
city. With him worked Aristoteles of Marathon and 
other men, who offered a splendid testimony to the 
fact, that the higher kind of statesmanship had not 
yet died out at Athens, and that there was no lack of 
organising talent there. 

The thorough and methodical character of their 
proceedings is proved by the institutions dating from 
the year of Nausinicus (vol. iv. p. 3G6). The classes 
and the principle of the financial census, as established 
by Solon, were retained, in order that on the basis of 
this principle the actual property of the citizens as 
well as of the resident aliens might be officially ascer- 
tained ; but the earlier usage was changed in im- 
portant points, especially in this : that in all the 
classes there was entered as the capital subject to taxa- 
tion not the entire property, but only part of it. This 
part in the lowest class corresponded roughly to the 
yearly income from its property; in the case of the 
wealthier classes, on the other hand, the amount of 
the property liable to taxation proportionately in- 
creased ; while, however, at the same time the citizens 
were reassured by the fact, that in none of the pro- 
perty-classes Averc the claims of the state allowed to 
extend to their capital itself, the interest of it being 
always alone in question, of which eventually a certain 
percentage Avas to be contributed. The measure there- 
fore amounted to nothing more than an income-tax 
graduated on a fair scale of proportion. 

A second innovation consisted in the establishment 
of associations, in which the contributions for the 
requirements of the state were to be collected Avithout 
the immediate participation of the government. The 
G 2 
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CHAP. II. 1,200 richest citizens, elected out of the ten tribes, 

formed twenty unions or Symmories’; and again the 

richest out of every S 3 nnmory, fifteen from each, 
formed together a smaller college, that of the Three 
Hundred, whose duty it was to assess the payment of 
the war-tax imposed upon the community, and, if 
necessary, to cover deficiencies by advances. 

TM mw A beginning was made with a not inconsiderable 
If ami Con- of taxation, which produced 300 talents (£73,000 
of Athens. GiTG.). With this sum a new armament was com- 
01 c. 3 menced ; 100 ships of war were built, and 10,000 men 
.(B.C. 378 ). under arms; the maritime supremacy of Athens 

being restored on essentially new principles (vol. iv. 
p. 368), For the first time a league of states was 
called into life, which was based on the foundation of 
impartial justice, an association which could not be 
taken advantage of for the purposes of any one state, 
but which served the well-understood interests of all 
those concerned in it. Athens was to possess no 
rights, except such as were necessary in order to give 
unity and strength to the League. No state could , 
dispute with her the position of a directing primacy,' 
or deny to her generals the conduct of the common 
undertakings. Athens necessarily became the seat of 
the permanent Federal Council, at which all the states 
were represented with equal rights of voting. Any 
possibility of encroachment was prevented by the pro- 
liibition of interference in the internal affairs of the 
states, of the despatch of troops to garrison con- 
federate towns, and of the arbitrary advance of any 
demand or arbitraiy levy of any contribution. Nor 
was any Federal treasure formed, which again might 
have been transferred into the property of the Attic 
state ; but the larger states furnished their own vessels, 
while the smaller paid their contributions according to 
tl.ie resolutions arrived at in common. 

The ideas which lay at the basis of the new 
Federal policy had their origin at Athens. But before 
they were definitively fixed, an understanding was 
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brought about with those states whose support it was 
pre-eminently necessary to secure, unless operations 
were to be commenced with nothing beyond an empty 
programme. Among those states were Chios, which 
liad adhered to Athens even after the Peace of Aiital- 
ciclas, as well as Mitylene and Byzantium ; also Tenedos 
and Khodes, where, after protracted party-feuds, the 
citizens had again deprived the families, partisans of 
Sparta, of the government ; the Mitylenaeans had 
drawn after them the Methymnaeans, and the Byzan- 
tians Perinthus. An agreement had been secretly 
arrived at with these states, and afterwards with 
Thebes, Avhere it was soon perceived what advantage 
could be drawn fjnm the, new Confederation. And, 
although Thebes itself wns without immediate value 
for tlic power of the Naval Confederation, yet its 
accession was of importance, because it gave to the 
League the character of a wider, a Hellenic combina- 
tion, and helped to remove the fears of a one-sided 
Attic policy. 

After the execution of the proposed course of action 
had been thus assured, the instrument of the Con- 
federation was, in accordance with the popular decree 
moved by Aristoteles, published, and, after the names 
of the participating states had been added, erected as a 
lapidary inscription in the market-place ; wliile at the 
same time a public summons was issued to all the 
maritime cities, to join this association, in which they 
vnuld find protection for their independence against 
the lawless encroachments of the superior strength of 
Sparta. But this summons could only exercise an 
efiect, if, instead of being sent to its various addresses 
as a mere lifeless piece of writing, it reached the states 
through the personal mediation of men certain to 
awaken confidence. This was the task of the generals 
chosen in the first year of the new Confederation, viz. 
Chabrias, Callistratus and Timotheus, — a combination 
of men, each of whom was after his fashion specially 
qualified for this difficult mission. 
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Gallistratus enjoyed a widely-spread authority as a 
statesman ; and the moderate policy, as the representa- 
tive of which he was known, his comprehensive insight 
into affairs, his large experience and his diploma.tic 
skill, were even more effective than his brilliant gifts 
as an orator, Chabrias was a commander of great 
fame both by land and by sea (voL iv. p. 364), of 
inventive genius both in the improvement of the 
ships-of-war, and in the disposition and employment 
of bis troops, and daring and prudent in all his 
undertakings. His good-fortune inspired confidence, 
and to be under his protection gave a sense of security. 
Tims he succeeded in bringing about the adherence of 
tlic Thracian island- and coast-towns ; while the im- 
portant accession of Euboea was due to *Timotheus. 
The last-named, a man still in the vigour of youth, 
could not have been better recommended to his fellow- 
citizens or to the allies than by the fact of his being 
the son of Conon ; and doubtless this recomniendation. 
was not left out of sight by the Athenians, when they 
set about resuming the Avork of his father, which the 
unfavourable aspect of the times had interrupted. But 
Timotheus Avas also personally eminently well a.dapted 
to represent the city abroad ; for in him all the good 
.elements Avhich Athens contained were, so to speak, 
incarnate. Accustomed from early youth to move in 
choice society, he possessed a refinement of manners, 
and a maturity and many-sidedness of culture, such as 
could be acquired nowhere else but at Athens. He 
AA^as the son of a Avealthy house, morally over-indulged 
and irritable, an aristocratic nature which, conscious of 
its own purity of intentions, Avas not devoid of acerbity 
against all efforts tinged Avith corruption, in particular 
against the doings of the popular orators, Avho soAved 
discord among the people ; Avhile at the same time he 
Avas ahvays ready to acknowledge the deserts of 
others, perfectly free from arrogance and harsh party- 
feeling, courteous, open-handed and amiable. He be- 
longed already to the younger Athens, Avhose best 
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sons rose above mere party-distinctions, and were 
possessed of a culture free from all one-sidedness, 
and broadly Hellenic. Hereby lie was singularly well 
qualified for intercourse with the cultivated men of all 
localities, and for acquiring everywhere friends for his 
native city. He viewed foreign policy from its ethical 
side ; and the conquests which he made, whithersoever 
he came, were moral conquests, — ^in direct contrast to 
the clumsy method of the earlier democratic party, 
which asserted its influence by means of banishments, 
confiscations of property, and the overthrow of 
constitutions. 

In his noble course of action Timotheus was assisted 
by the eflbrts of a chosen circle of friends, in particular 
by Isocrates, with whom he had entered into a close 
intimacy of habits of life since about the year 384. 
The writings of Isocrates were at this period extra- 
ordinarily popular in the whole of Greece, because 
they were the finished expression of an Attic cultu].’c, 
which vdth all its patriotism rested on the basis of the 
general national consciousness, and could be thoroughly 
appreciated and comprehended outside Athens. On 
this account his orations not only had an effect upon 
the taste of his contemporaries as models of style, but 
they at the same time as political pamphlets exercised 
a momentous influence upon public opinion. For ho 
contrived in so ciilm, impartial and winning a fashion 
to unfold the deserts of Athens, and her claims to the 
direction of national affairs,, that he thereby advanced 
the interests of his native city. His writings were the 
open declaration of the new- Attic policy ; he acted as 
pioneer to his youthful friend ; and during his cam- 
paigns accompanied him and advised him, drew up 
his despatches, and, became the eloquent herald of 
.his cleecls.* 

* As to the documents of the new Confederation, see note to vol. iv. 
p, 369. Aristoteles of Marathon (6 iroAireuo-d/Lici'os ' &.6i]vrja-Lv, ov koX 
SiKaviKal (pepovrai Xo'yot ^apUirtes, Diog. Laert, v. 35). Instrument of the 
Confederation, i. 7 ; 76. To this law reference is probably made by 
Isocr. iv. 114 ; where he toixches upon the removal of the former abuses in 
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CHAP, ir, A policy so well adapted to the times, and directed 
TramUmi Supported by men of such capacity, could not 
success remain without results. The ancient fears had van- 
Tkfbm ished, and Athens was met with affectionate confidence. 

party. The citics, freed from the terror inspired by Sparta, 

paid the homage of wreaths of honour and monuments 
to their ‘ preserver and liberator, the people of Athens,' 
and united in an offensive and defensive alliance under 
its leadership. The Federal Council was established, 
and theyegular levy of a Federal force of 200 vessels 
and 20,000 heavy-armed troops decreed. As of old, 
the citizens themselves mounted their triremes, and 
once more made the ilrchipelago an Attic sea (vol. iv. 
p. 370). 

These brilliant successes lacked an enduring founda- 
tion. The Athenians were still capable of rising to an 
enthusiastic effort ; but there existed no lasting readi- 
ness to come forward with personal sacrifices, and the 
successes themselves remained extremely incomplete. 
For while from the most distant seas tidings of vic- 
tories arrived, the Athenians were unable to secure 
their own trading-vessels against the privateering 
operations of the j®ginetans. This was a most un- 
pleasant contrast, which could not but greatly mar the 
joyous interest in the glory of the naval heroes. The 
announcements of their triumphs were invariably ac- 
companied by fresh demands for mone^ ; for in order to 
keep the newly-gained friends in uninterrupted good- 
humour, all harsh measures were carefully avoided, as 
well as any more rigorous application of the rights 
of the primary state for jJi’ocuring the requisite 
moneys. This appeared, and not without reason, to 
the economical citizens at home to wear the aspect of 
an idealistic policy, in the pursuit of which nothing 
was to be gained but uncertain honour paid for at an 
excessive price. After all, it seemed as if the efforts 

the treatment of the Confederates.— Invention of Cliahrias : Polysen. iv., 
11, 13 ; of. Boeckh, Bemesm, Ml. — Timotheus a,nd Isocrates : Eehdantz, 
180, — Bern. xxii. 72 ,■ livBoels ^euffepcoffevres e(TTC(f)uvai(Tav top Sijfxop. 
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of Athens only profited the Thebans, w'ho took ad- 
vantage of the naval war, in order undisturbed to 
complete the subjection of Boeotia.' 

And in point of fact the heroes of the new Naval 
Confederation had, without belonging to the Theban 
pai'ty, rendered the greatest services to it. The others 
were less sensitive to this fact, because they had alto- 
gether less distinctly adopted any particular standpoint, 
and were rather generals than statesmen; but Calli- 
stratus, the decided adversary of Thebes, who dis- 
approved of any aimless war-policy, and who was 
moreover hurt in his self-conceit by the glory of the 
generals, encouraged the pacific tendencies of the 
civic body. By means of the armaments of Athens 
and the new Naval Confederation he had obtained 
what he desired, viz. a more advantageous position as 
towards Sparta ; and this position he now wished 
to use as a basis of peace, so as thereby to bring back 
into his hands the direction of affairs. 

In order that this end should be reached, it was in 
the first instance necessary to remove that one among 
the generals who had most boldly passed beyond the 
measure of the intentions of Callistratus, and who 
had most decidedly cast him into the shade. In 
the case of Timotheus the disproportion between out- 
ward brilliancy and actual results stood forth in the 
most glaring li^t ; his enemies accordingly found no 
difficulty in depicting him to the citizens in the light 
of an arrogant and self-willed man, who in order to 
gratify his own vanity cruised about in the AEgean, 
and caused princes and cities to glorify him, while he 
was neglecting the tasks set him by the state, — an 
accusation all the more invidious, inasmuch as at the 
same time everything was done to deny the heroic 
patriot the means which he needed in order to achieve 
actual successes. Charges were twice preferred against 
Timotheus (vol. iv. p. 381). On the second occasion 
Callistratus combined with I;^crates, who had quite 
recently returned in fresh vigour, and who was ambi- 
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•tious to liave Ms share in the glory of the new great 
era of Athens. Amidst immense excitement the case 
was opened towards the close of the year 373. It was 
an indictment for high treason against the man who 
had achieved more than any of his contemporaries for 
the glory of his native city. His adherents exerted 
themselves to the utmost of their power. The Tyrant 
of Phorae and the king of Epirus appeared in person, 
to offer testimony on behalf of their friend. Timotheus 
was able to prove, that he had staked his own property 
and pledged hi.s lands, in order to prevent a shameful 
dissolntion of the naval force. And, indeed, he was 
himself acquitted by the jury, but his treasurer Anti- 
machus, whose name was put forward by the adverse 
party, lest the guilt should rest upon the civic com- 
munity and its advisers, was sentenced to death ; nor 
was the dismissal of Timotheus himself from his office 
of general, which had been decreed before, the trial., 
reversed. He retired from public life, utterly, ruined 
as to property, and took service with the Persians.* 
Callistratus alone had a definite aim in view ; and 
therefore the victories of Iphicrates (vol. iv. p. 383) were 
again simply subservient to the advancement of his 
policy. Callistratus pcr(‘.eived, that the Spartans had 
lost all heart for disputing the sea with the Athenians ; 
while on the other hand he saw with very considerable 
satisfaction, that among the Athenian fill- will against 
Thebes was on the increase, because they could not re- 
nounce their ancient sympathies with Thespim and 
Plataem, and had taken deep offence at the destruction 
of these cities. In spite of all the counter-representa- 
tions of the Boeotian party, the citizens grew disgusted 
with the Theban alliance ; and thus Callistratus found 
a most favourable basis for his policy. Pie was now 
able to put an end to the connexion Avhich was so 
odious to him, and to bring about an alliance with 
Sparta, in which full consideration was allowed to the 

* Triiil of Timotheus : hMi. vi. 2, 13 ; Dem. xlix. 9 ; Schilfor, 
Demosth. iii,^ 138. 
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present power of liis native city, and effective barriers chap. ii. 
‘•^vere opposed to tire ancient arrogance of Sparta as ^ 
well as to the recent arrogance of Thebes. The peace 
of 371 wore the aspect of a brilliant success on the 
part of the policy of Callistratus ; Athens and Sparta 
had once more each assumed its proper position ; the 
latter was by land, and the former by sea, the primary 
power of the Hellenes ; and Thebes, which had endea- 
voured to intrude itself as a third power, was utterly 
isolated (vol. iv. p. 384 seq.). 

And yet this policy proved to be thoroughly short- 
sighted ; and its calculations to be erroneous with 
regard to Thebes as well as Sparta. Thebes was not 
hindered in her progress l)y the alliance between the 
two states ; while Sparta, because she had ceased, to be 
a great powder, lost her importance for Athens. The auig 
day of Leuctra overthrew the political system of 
Callistratus. Tliat day found the Athenians wholly 
unju’epared ; and made their vacillation most clearly 
manifest. They oscillated between a petty annoyance 
at the good fortune of Thebes, and the sympatlietic 
feeling, still not extinct, towards the heroic victors. 

The Thebans too, it must be remembered, showed so 
warm a feeling for their former confederates, that 
before the battle they brought their wives and children 
to Athens, and^ent thither the first messengers bring- 
ing the tidings of the victory..' The leaders of the 
Boeotian party also now camefforward once more, and 
demanded the immediate abandonment of the alliance 
with Sparta, which had become meaningless, now that 
there could no longer be any question as to dividing 
the hegemony with her. Now or never, they declared, 
was the time to join Thebes in rendering Sparta harm- 
less for ever. 

But there was yet a third way open to the Athe- 
nians, viz. that of siding neither for nor against Sparta, 
but taking advantage of her weakness for their own 
purposes, and going forwarc^nn their own account. 

There was some sense in this policy, if the Athenians 
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CHiP. II. were resolved to take tlie affairs of tlie nation into 

their own hands, if they were resolved to establish by 

the side of their naval force a land-army, which should 
render them able to assume the direction of the lesser 
states in the place of Sparta. The deputies of these 
states were summoned to Athens (vol. iv. p, 415) ; but 
the matter was not pursued with any real energy : it 
was thought preferable to rest eontented with a luke- 
warm neutrality. Thus the Arcadians were forced to 
take the side of the Thebans (vol. iv. p. 426) ; and the 
Athenians had against their expectations ancl wishes to 
see a complete change take place in the entire situation 
of affairs. Instead of decisively intervening in its de- 
velopement, they stood before it as surprised spectators, 
and their tardy policy ever limped in the rear of events. 

Hereupon the question confronted them, whether 
they would calmly look on at the annihilation of 
Sparta. This question they were called upon to 
answer at once, when in the year 369 the Spartans 
entered into negotiations with Athens. Their envoys 
had on no previous occasion stood in so humble an 
attitude as this before the Attic civic assembly. They 
prayed the Athenians to save them; showing in a 
skilful argument how all the great military exploits 
of the Hellenes had owed their success to the combi- 
nation of the two powers ; asserting their belief, that 
what had been left undone after the battle of Plataeae, 
viz. the destruction of Thebes, it was not now too late 
• for them to accomplish with united strength ; and 
thus contriving very successfully to intensify the 
existing feeling of ill-wiU against Thebes. Pelopon- 
nesian envoys likewise worked in favour of Sparta ; 
and Cliteles of Corinth called for protection on behalf 
of his native city, udiich he declared to be innocently 
exposed to all the evils of the war ; and when finally 
Procles of Phlius in an admirably calculated address 
reminded the Athenians, how well it would correspond 
to their ancient glory, now, when Sparta’s destiny lay 
in their hands, magnanimously to forget the injuries 
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formerly inflicted upon them, and flow tfleir own chap 
interest likewise demanded tflat tfley sflould not 
abandon Sparta, because otflerwise Tflebes would 
advance unrestrained and become tfle most dangerous 
of neighbours for an isolated Athens, — tfle success of 
the embassy was decided. Tfle ■ spokesmen of tfle 
Boeotian part}?- found no listeners ; and tfle policy 
professing to include in its aims tfle interests of tfle 
whole of Greece at once {grossgriechische Politik) 
was completely in tfle ascendant. Tfle old phrase 
was revived as to tfle two eyes of Hellas, neither of 
which ought to be suffered to be put out, and so forth. 
Callistratus had therefore merely, in accordance with 
tfle prevailing state of feeling, to make flis motion for 
tfle immediate despatch of succour; and 12,000 Athe- 
nians marched out, in order to hem in Epaminondas 
in the peninsula. Great events were expected. But 
both as a general and as a statesman Ipflicratcs had 
good reasons for avoiding to bring about a decisive 
battle (vol. iv. p. 435). 

Although hereupon tlie Lacedaemonians were sufii- 
cieutly irritated to fi.nd, tflat tfle Thebans had been 
allowed to escape unhurt through tfle passes of the 
Isthmus, yet tfley, Avitflout betraying -their indigna- 
tion, immediately entered into fresh negotiations, in 
order to bring about a closer alliance with Athens. 

They dropped all claims to precedence, and found tfle 
Council of Athens likewise ready to conclude a new 
treaty of alliance on the simple basis of a dmsion of 
the supreme command. Hereupon a very lively dis-. 
cussion arose among the citizens as to this point, 
Cephisodotus coming forward against the proposition 
of the Council. It was not, he said, any real eq[uality 
for Athens to have the command over Peloponnesian 
sailors, while the citizens of Athens stood under 
Spartan leaders. Tfle supreme command ought there- 
fore to alternate both by land and by sea ; and he 
accordingly moved that it should so change q\qtj 
five days. 
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CHAP. II. This strange proposal was solely designed to take the 

~ fullest possible advantage of the troublous situation of 

Sparta ; her kings were thereby to be placed on a level 
with the citizens of Athens. Cephisodotus was one of 
those who, like Autocles (vol. iv. p. 385) and others, 
were vehement adversaries of Sparta, without on that 
account belonging to the Boeotian party. But of 
course that party voted with him ; his motion was 
carried ; and Sparta, who in her terror clung to Athens, 
actually submitted to this humiliation. The inevitable 
consequence was, that the kings withdrew from the 
command of the troops, and that the whole military 
action was crippled. Now, this precisely agreed with 
the wishes of the Athenians, who regarded the con- 
tinuance of enmity between Sparta and Thebes as the 
source of their own strength, and were, unwilling to 
change this state of things. They desired not to be 
involved in war with the Thebans ; and the latter were 
sagacious enough, in no way to force their neighbours 
to take up a more decisive attitude towards either 
side. On the part therefore both of Athens and of 
Tl|||3bes, direct hostilities were, ia. accordance with a 
tacit understanding, avoided.* 

So feeble and false a policy as this, which was not ' 
courageous enough to own real friends and real foes, 
wliich was merely intent upon taking advantage of 
the troubles of other states, without having any ends 
or daring any deeds on its own account, specially de- 
lighted to indulge in combinations abroad, which in- 
_s[)ired the pleasant sensation of Athens being a Great 
Power, whose friendship was sought. Thus a con- 
nexion was brought about through Sparta and Corinth 
with the Tyrant Dionysius, whose vanity stimulated 
him to desire to play a part in Greece, and again with 
lason of Pherm, — ^connexions not very honourable to 
the Athenians, and not productive of any lasting 

^ * Spartan embassy : Hellen. An. 5, 33 ; Isocr. vii. 69. Leptines (oiIk 
(ch TrepuBetv rrjv ‘EXXdSa eTepotpOoK/xov yevofitpijv), Al’istot. Rhet 127, 
25. — CephisodotiLs : JJellcn. vii. 1, 12. 
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advantages.^ But tlie most ambiguous relation of all chap. ii. 
was that with the Persian court. 

In order here to counteract the superior influence of 
Thebes (vol. iv. p. 462), it was endeavoured to inti- 
midate the Great King by entering into combinations 
with rebellious satraps. Timotheus, on his return 
from Persia, received orders to support Ariobarzanes 
(vol. iv. p. 458), who showed himself very ready to 
render services to the Athenians on the coasts of 
Thrace. After the fall of Ariobarzanes, Timotheus 
succeeded in occupying Sestus and Critliote on the 
Chersonnesus (01. ciii. 3; B.a 365). f The endless con- 
fusion prevailing in the East ofiered a very favourable 
arena to the policy at this time pursued by Athens; ; 

in many places it was unknown who was really master 
in the land ; the Atlienians therefore were friends with 
both parties, and, without declaring war against the 
Great King, fought against the royal troops. 

The most reckless proceedings of all Avere those taken Sebure of 
atSamos, where lay a Persian garrison. Timotheus, Avho g 
was supremely anxious to perform some fresh brilliant (b.c. sds). 
exploit after his return, attacked the island. For Jen 
months he besieged the city, and contrived so well 
to obtain supplies for his 3,000 light-armed soldiers in 
the island, that he needed no supplementary payments 
from home. In the end the Persians were forced to 
give way (01. ciii. 3 ; b.o. 365) ; and hereupon there 
was a great temptation to turn this success to the best 
possible account Samos had not yet been a member 
of the new Naval Confederation ; and it seemed all the 
more admissible to proceed here according to martial 
law, inasmuch as the island had been taken by force 
of arms from the Persians. The entire NaAuil Con- . 
federation had lost much of its cohesion after the 
battle of Leuctra ; and Timotheus liimself was not 
firm enough to remain true to the original Federal 

* Athens and Dionysius (two embassies to Sicily in 369 and 368 b.c.): 

Fhilol. xii. 575. 

t Concerning Se.stus, sec Sebiifer in PAmn. Mus. xix. 010. 
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CHAP. ir. policy. In' contravention of the solemn promise of the 
Athenians, to conduct themselves everywhere as libe- 
rators only, and in spite of the warnings of prudent 
statesmen, such as Cydias, the expulsion of the Per- 
sians was accompanied by that of many natives ; Attic 
citizens were taken across in several divisions, and 
settled in the island as landed proprietors. Thus 
Samos was placed in the same position as Imbros and 
Lemnos, which formed a separate group by the side of 
the members of the Confederation, and, so to speak, 
constituted tlic domestic power of Athens.* 

Herewitli Timotheus once more became the popular 
favourite : he gained victories, without demanding 
sacrifices ; he achieved the most important conquests, 
without carrying on war. He contrived to re-establish 
a firm footing in the Chersonnesus, and in common 
with Iphicrates in the following yea,r once more sub- 
jected Methone, Pydna,* Potidsea, to. the control of 
Athens. 

LosHof This good fortune was nofi however, to endure. 
?ciii' 3 heavy blow was the loss of Oropus (vol. iv.- 

iB'a'mt P- 1^8). This event, put an end to the' neutrality of 
the j3oeoto- Attic frontier, which had been so anxiously 
guarded. A war seemed inevitable ; but no aid came 
from the allies, and the Athenians lacked courage to 
go forward alone. 

Instead of the war against an outside enemy, which 
was in a craven spirit avoided, a passionate party-feud 
burst forth at home concerning Oropus. Those who 
sympathised with Boeotia seized the opportunity, to 
attack the party in power, in order to show that it was 
not they who sacrificed the interests of Athens to the 
. Thebans. Their leader was Leodamas of Acharnse, 

* Gob quest of Samos, which had through the oligarchical party heeu 
subjected to Persiau control: Dein. xv. 9; Isocr, xv. Ill; Nopos, 
Timoth. 1. Cydias irepi Tfjs Sdfiov Kkrjpovxias, Ar. Eliet. 70, 16. Expul- 
sion of the hostile party, followed by the expulsion of all the Samians, 
owing to the repeated introduction of Attic citizens (’Attik^s TrapoLKos, ' 
Z^M^ob. ii. 28). The inscription in Ehein. Mus. xxii. 313, edited by W. 
Vischer, refers to their return (after an exile of forty-three years). 
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and his cliarges were principally directed against Olial)- taiAr. if. 
rias and Callistratns. Ho a.ccnsed them of having caused 
the disaster by the insufficiency of tlieir armaments 
»and by their iiicaj-autity as commanders; and they were 
indicted before the peo[)lo for neglect of duty, and even 
fctr treason. It seems that the accusers allowed their 
party-zeal to carry them too far, and thereby facilitated 
the defence of the accused. Certain it is, that Calli- 
stratus was splendidly successful, not only in rebutting 
the charges against him, but also in justifying his 
entire public administration so fully as to gain a 
thorougli triumplL over his opponents. 

But this failed to make the policy of Athens, whicli OaUhtm- 
now remained in his hands, in any degree more success- 
ful or profitable. There was no end to a feelile tacking nmuias. 
from one side to the other. The alliance with Sparta 
and Corinth had fallen into utter discredit, since the 
Athenians had lieen left wholly in the lurch in the 
matter of Oropus ; and when hereupon the Arcadians 
took advantage of this state of public feeling among 
the Atlicnians, and sent to them Lycomedes, a man of 
no ordinary intellectual power, to solicit help for effectify 
ing the liberation of Arcadia from Thebes, the Athenians 
very readily entered into the proposal. For in tliis 
way they thought they would in the first instance be 
able to revenge themselves upon Thebes ; and, more- 
over, they secretly entertained secondary designs upon 
Corinth, which, it was thought, might in its isolated 
and dangerous position be forced to join Athens. In 
accordance with the system of policy now in vogue, it 
was believed that the alliance with Sparta might at 
the same time be preserved intact, since for Sparta too 
the withdrawal of Arcadia from the Theban connexion 
could be nothing else than a gain. The alliance was 
concluded ; but it led to no results. For. in the first 
place Lycomedes, who was' the soul of the new com- 
bination, was assassinated on his way home from 
Athens ; and, again, the Corinthians perceived what 
was in progress, and speedily came to terras witli ' 

VOL. V. H . , 
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CHAP, 11. Thebes (vol. iv. p. 469). Athens, on the other hand, 
was heavily punished for her unworthy policy of 
merely looking out for opportunities. For, instead of 
acquiring fresh influence, she forfeited all that which she-^ 
possessed in the peninsula; while at the same time 
new dangers of the most momentous character arose for 
her out of the naval armament of the Thebans. For 
Epaminondas very skilfully contrived to take advan- 
tage of the mistakes of the Athenians, and to discover 
their weak points. In a short time matters had come 
to such a pass, that Thebes was the rival of Athens in 
the Hellespont, the aid of Timotheus and that of Epami- 
nondas being successively invoked by the council of 
the city of Heraclea in the Pontus, and Byzantium en- 
gaging in negotiations with Thebes behind the backs 
of the Athenians.^ 

The Attic statesmen were now solely occupied with j 
watching every movement on the part of Epaminondas, j 
and counteracting every design of his for the extension i 
of the power of Thebes. Thus above all Callistratus. / 
He was incessantly countermining the great Theban ; 
he set ali his eloquence to work, in order to arouse 
distrust against him, to force the Corinthians out of 
their neutrality, to secure the co-operation of the Arca- 
dians and the Messenians, and to bar the peninsula 
against the Thebans. He brought to pa§s a new 
league against Thebes ; and the battle of Mantinea 
was, notwithstanding the defeat of the allies, to be re- 
garded as an event most fortunate for Athens. For 
the mightiest of her rivals had been removed, and 
there was no longer any foe whom she needed to fear, 
neither Thebes nor Sparta. 

And yet no fortunate turn ensued in the situation 
of affairs. On the contrary, the cessation of arms, 
which now ensued in consequence of the universal ex- 
liaustion, was more pernicious than the period of war. 

The attitude of opposition against Thebes had at all 
events produced a beneficial tension, and had directed 

* Heraclea and Byzantium : Justin, xvi. 4 ; Isocr. v. 53. 
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tli(3 public mind to definite objects. This tension was eiiAr. ii. 
now at an end ; and the Athenians, who had long been ~~ 
accustomed to receive all powerful impulses from abroad, 

‘became all the more enervated, and allowed the evils 
of the times to overwhelm them, without offering any 
vigorous resistance. And those influences which had 
during the lifetime of Epaminondas been set in motion 
against Athens, exercised very perceptible after-efiects 
even now, in particular the enmity of Alexander of 
Pherse, who had been forced to join the Boeotian con- 
federacy, and who now proved an intolerable burden 
to his former friends. He was an adept in petty naval 
warfare. With his pirate-fleet he levied forced requi- 
sitions upon the Cyclades, besieged Peparethus, sur- 
prised the squadron stationed there under Leosthenes 
by a sudden attack, and then, hastening in advance of 
the tidings of this defeat, sailed with such rapidity to 
the Pirseeus, that he was able thoroughly to pillage the 
warehouses of the port there, and to effect his de- 
parture with a rich cargo of booty, before the Athenians 
were ready for warding him off. Simultaneously, very 
bad news arrived from the coast of Thrace : Cotys W£is 
controlling the Chersonnesus ; the prospects of recover- 
: ing Amphipolis were worse than ever before ; and thus 
everything combined most deeply to humiliate and to 
damage ,^e Athenians, at the very time when they 
imagined that the death of Epaminondas had freed 
them from the most imminent danger.^ 

These humiliations as usual led to a reaction upon Fail of 
affairs at home. The leaders of the community were 
made responsible for the disasters, and the whole feel- oi. civ. 3 
ing of vexation at the unprofitable policy of recent {b.c. sei). 
years, at the useless war expenditure upon the Pelo- 
ponnesian expedition, at the losses in Thrace, and at 
the disgrace suffered by sea, turned against Callistratus. 

The Boeotian party, which had for years contended 
against him, now found a better handle for attack than 

* Piratical expeditions of Alexander : Hellen. vi. 4, 35 ; Pern, xxiii. 

12(1. Peparethus : ib. li. 8 ; ef. Kirchhofl', Redo vom trier. Kr. 
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CHAP. II. ever before. In tbe eyes of tbe Atlienians, Gallistratns 

was the born adversary of Epaminondas. So long as 

the latter existed to keep their fears alive, they thought 
it also impossible for them to be without the former ; 
he was personally a pledge to them, that nothing was 
neglected which was demanded by their jealousy of 
Thebes. Now, he seemed no longer indispensable ; 
now, all the weak points of his system of government 
were ruthlessly laid bare, and the hatred of his oppo- 
nents, which had long been gathering, succeeded in 
making him to such a degree responsible for the most 
recent occurrences, that this time his eloquence failed 
of its effect, and that he as well as Leosthenes could 
only escape death by voluntarily going into banish- 
ment (361 B.C.). 

Such a sentence had not been deserved by Calli- 
stratus. For there is’ no evidence to show that his 
counsels were given to the community from, other than 
the most conscientiouvS motives. He was an honest 
patriot, and highly gifted for the business of adminis- 
tration ; but as a statesman he was devoid of creative 
ideas, narrow-minded and dependent upon prejudicicjs. 
He followed the ancient traditions of co.nservative ' 
policy, and desired to revive duahsm in Greece after a 
fashion in accordance with the times. But how could 
it be to the advantage' of the Athenians, in t^es such 
as these, to tie the destiny of their city to Sparta, who 
only waived some of her ancient claims because she was 
conscious of her utter decline ! It was for this reason 
that his whole system of policy was so sterile ; and the 
apparent freedom of his activity as a statesman was at 
bottom nothing but, weakness, inasmuch as he in a 
spirit of jealous irritation refused to recognise the 
most important developement which had taken place in 
his times, viz. the power of Thebes. In his conduct 
towards Timotheus he likewise betrayed pettiness of 
mind. Notwithstanding the brilliant talents which he 
possessed, he lacked greatness of character: and, for the 
same reason, he disliked those men who had in them 
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elements of a heroic nature, and who passed the 
ordinary measure of humanity.* 

The Boeotian party had during recent years never 
been wholly powerless. It had ever and again repeated 
its demand that, inasmuch as Athens was by herself 
incapable of leading Hellas, she should combine, not 
with weak states which had lost their vitality, but 
with the one state possessed of vigour and energetic 
life, which was ready to conclude a sincere alliance, 
and alone adapted for such a purpose by virtue of the 
agreement between the principles of its constitution 
and those of the Athenian. But in proportion as the 
correctness of this policy was confirmed by the con- 
tinuous progress of Thebes, the vexation of the Athe- 
nians increased ; and in vain they were urged not to 
consume their strength in petty jealousy, and not to 
ruin their state by again and again concluding unfor- 
tunate alliances. At last the men belonging to this 
party came to the helm of affairs, but it was now too 
late. During the long and fruitless period of oppo- 
sition their forces had been Inoken up and worn away, 
and their programme now no longer admitted of exe- 
cution ; for it was based on the hypothesis of a powerful 
Thebes. But at the present time Thebes was herself 
without a firm system of action, and incapable of being 
a vigoroT^ ally ; the day had therefore gone by for the 
existence of a real Boeotian party ; and the consequence 
was, that even after the fall of Callistratus no onward 
movement ensued in Athenian affairs. In truth, what 
occuiTed was simply a change of persons in the leaders 
of the community ; while in the main everything con- 
tinued in the same track. The members of the party 
assumed the direction Of affairs ; but the party as such 
had outlived itself. 

The most remarkable man among them was Aristo- 
phon (p. 80), the most active member of his party, 
and an orator of high talent. During more than forty 
years he had contended on behalf of his views ; he had 
* Fall of Callistratus : Lycurg. in’ Leocr. 93 ; [f)cni.] 1. 48. 
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always been found at bis post, when it was requisite 
to fan into flames the popular passion against Sparta, 
and to promote the cause of the Theban allifince. 
Vehement as he was in temperament, he had become 
involved in numerous quarrels, and had more frequently 
than any other citizen been called to account for illegal 
proposals. For this reason he had drawn upon himself 
the enmity of many men, with whom an amicable 
understanding would have been both possible and in 
the interests of the city extremely desirable, — of such 
men as Chabrias, Timotheus, and Iphi crates. He lacked 
moral earnestness and sobriety; and the fact of his 
having long remained in opposition, as well as his 
numerous lawsuits, had probably contributed to in- 
tensify his natural vehemence. True dignity and self- 
control were therefore found to be wanting in him, 
when by the overthrow of Callistratus he became the 
foremost man in Athens. For in proportion to its own 
want of energy, the , civic community gave itself up to 
the control of individuals, and conceded to them, such 
a degree of influence, that they were able to exercise an 
arbitrary sway, and to fill the most important oflices 
with persons of their own colour.* 

But the worst evil lay in the circumstance, that the 
best men of the Boeotian party were no longer present 
in the city, and that Aristophon found himself unable 
to attract new personages of eminence into the public 
service. The most highly-considered among his friends 
was Chares, of the deme of J5xone, a born soldier, nur- 
tured in the life of a mercenary, full of courage and 
spirit of enterprise, daring and versatile, but devoid of 
character, untrustworthy, and without political training 
or natural tact. Of the generals of proved merit 
several were still in full vigour, but they were not to 
be reckoned upon ; for their relations to their native 
city defied calculation- While Athens was being 
pillaged by pirates in her own harbour, and endangered 
in her most important possessions, Chabrias was serving 

^ Ari.''.tophon : tSchafer, v. s. i. 122 seq. 
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in Egypt, and Iphicrates was helping his father-in-law chap. ii. 
Cotys finally to establish his dominion against Athens 
no less than against other adversaries. It was under 
such circumstances as these that the public administra- 
tion of Aristophon commenced. It would therefore be 
unjust, if he, who entered upon the inheritance of .a 
long period of misgovemment, were to be made re- 
sponsible for all the disasters of the next-ensuing years. 

In his toilsome life he proved himself a man of un- 
common intellectual force; but he came to the supreme 
conduct of affairs, when his day had really passed by; 
and he was incapable of sustaining the city against the 
heavy disadvantages of the situation. 

One calamity followed upon the heels of the other. 

In the first place, Chares repaired to Corcyra, in order 
to settle disputes which had arisen there. But with 
great want of wisdom he intervened in favour of an 
oligarchical faction ; and the consequence was, that 
Corcyra was lost to the Attic Naval Confederation.* 

The disastrous events in Thrace, which had occasioned 
the fall of Callistratus, were to be made good by 
vigorous arniaments ; but Autocks (p. 94), the first 
general who obtained the command through the in- 
fiuence of Aristophon, was unable to accomplish any- 
thing effectual against Cotys. In vain the generals 
were changed, without any consideration being paid to 
party-colour. Things continued to become worse and 
worse. Amphipolis remained lost, although Timotheus 
too attempted a new attack upon it ; Timomachus, the 
brother-in-law of Callistratus, had to abandon the 
whole of Chersonneaus, and finally (360 b.c.) Sestus, 
the chief station of the Attic fleet in the Hellespont, 
likewise fell into the power of Cotys. 

Under these circumstances it could not but be Emnisin 
regarded as a piece of great good fortune, when the 
tidings unexpectedly arrived, that the despot in Thrace 
had been assassinated (359 B.O.). The assassins were . 
extolled as heroes of liberty and as benefactors of the 

* Chares in Corcyra.; Diofl. xv. .05. 
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state. ; but before advantage could be taken of tins 
favourable turn, the son of Cotys, Ccrsobleptes, con- 
trived to reunite in his hands the dominion of his 
father. And in this he succeeded through' the aid of 
a man who had served with distinction under. Iplii- 
crates' and Timotheus, and who had in consequence 
acquired the Attic citizenship ; but who after the 
manner of these condottieri was of far too roving’ a 
disposition to devote his services permanently to any 
one state. This was Charidemus of Oreus, one of the 
boldest captains of mercenaries of his age. He enabled 
the son of Cotys to secure his dominion, just as Iphi- 
crates had helped the father, and like Iphicrates married 
into the Thracian royal house. Cephisodotus, the Attic 
admiral, was defeated by Charidemus, and forced to 
acknowledge Cersobleptes as ruler over his dominions ; 
and although fresh ^sputes as to the tenure of the 
throne involved the Thracian prince in difficulties, 
and made him incline to a variety of concessions, yet 
there was no fleet at hand to enforce their being 
carried out, and the situation was immediately reversed 
again. The Atlienians for their part could do nothing 
but call to account their unfortunate commanders, one 
after the other, and declare the treaties which had been 
(joncluded invalid. * 

While Athens was so impotent with regard to 
Tliraeian aftairs, a danger nearer home after a long in- 
terval once again aroused her to superior energy. For 
this time the most important of all the districts outside 
Attica was in question, viz. Euboea, Here sanguinary 
disturbances had broken out ; and Eretria, allied with 
Chalcis and Carystus, was attacked by ^hostile neigh- 
bours, who had established a connexion with Boeotia. 
Mauiiesfcly the intention was nothing short of resuming 
the policy which had begun with the occupation of 

* Death of CQty.s, 01. cv. 1 ; beginning of 359 n.c. ; cf. F. Schultz, 
Schol chi Aisek. ill Jakrh.fur FhiloL, 1865, p. 399. Charidemus : 
Dem. xxiii. 162. Harpocr, s.r. Kepa-o^XeTrrrj^. Cephisodotus fined five 
talents : Dcm. xxiii. 163 seq. Hp avh.s sent out before the death of Cotys ; 
his recall took place 01. cv. 2 ; cf. Schultz, ?/. s. 
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Oropus (vol. iv. p. 468), and of extending the power chap, ii. 
of Thebes to the land, as well as the waters, of Euboea. 

The present case admitted of no hesitation ; and the 
men of the Boeotian party, unless they were to offer a 
most excellent opportunity of attack to their opponents, 
who were still not wholly without power, wore bound 
least of all to neglect a danger coming from the side 
of Thebes ; it behoved them on this occasion to prove 
themselves more energetic than their predecessors had 
been in the affair of Oropus. In this matter the different 
parties went hand in hand. Timotheus above the rest 
urged the furnishing of vigorous aid. Voluntary 
trierarchs were summoned ; in a few days the arma- 
ment was complete ; and a campaign of thirty days 
sufliced to force the Thebans to take their deiDarture 
from the island. Euboea had been recovered to th(i 
Naval Confederation (357 B.c. 

But this was not deemed enough : it was thought 
well to take advantage of the favourable moment of 
patriotic enthusiasm. Aristophon once more enter- 
tained the highest hopes of Chares ; and persuaded the 
citizens to send him into the Northern seas with ex- 
tensive powers. Success was thought to be all the more 
ensured to the expedition, inasmuch as it was confined 
to the execution of a single task ; when therefore the 
troops of king Philip about the same time advanced 
upon the coasts, and when in consequence Amphipulis 
applied to Athens (p. 49), it was held to be a very 
prudent proceeding, to trust to Philip’s friendly assur- 
ances and to reject the application for aid, in order 
that the whole jDower of the state might be directed 
upon the Ch^'sonnesus, the possession of which was the-^: 
condition, not only of the maritime dominion, but also, 
of the civil prosperity, of Athens. 

This policy seemed in truth to prove itself right. 

The victory over Thebes was followed by the restoration 
of the Athenian power on the shores of the Hellespont. 

* Euboea : Diod. xvi, 7 ; .iEschin. iii. 85 ; Eem. viii. 74 ; xviii. 99, and 
in frequent other passages. 
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CHAP. 11 . Cersobleptes was compelled to conclude a treaty, in 
— — wliicli he ceded the Thracian peninsula with the excep- 
tion of Cardia, and recognised the protegees of Athens, 
Amadocus and Berisades, as independent princes. 
Philip might be regarded as a new ally against 
Cersobleptes ; and it was .firmly reckoned upon, that 
Amphipolis would likewise soon be bestowed upon the 
Athenians by his hands.* 

But how soon the whole aspect of affairs changed ! 
How rapidly a bitter disappointment followed u2:>on 
this hopeful phase of public feeling ! It w^as perceived 
how nothing certain had been gained in Peloponnesus, 
while with regard to Amphipolis the most favourable 
opportunity had been sacrificed. The seeming friend 
revealed himself as a fresh foe ; and the task of 
Athens in the North continued to increase in difficulty. 
But the Athenians did not give way to despair. They 
were resolved to exert themselves to the utmost, in 
order to punish the perfidious king; and Chares 
received orders to attack Amphipolis. But for achieving 
this he needed greater resources than Athens was able 
alone to collect. Chares turned to Chios, But at the 
very moment, when the confederates were needed more 
urgently than ever, they not only refused to furnish 
any aid, but, in accordance with an agreement arrived 
at in common, rose against Athens, so that the unhappy 
city was suddenly surrounded by a multitude of new 
foes. 

Outhreah Tliis rising had both nearer and more remote causes. 
%dai experienced by the newly-established 

War. Naval Confederation was the secession of Thebes ; for 
this there immediately ensued a jfevalence of 
iliwill, and tlie establishment of secret connexions 
between Epaminondas and the more powerful maritime 
cities. He laboured with excellent success to dissolve 
the Confederation ; for he was strong enough to 
afford protection, while at the same time more confi- 

* Treaty with Cersobleptes : Dcm. xxiii. IVS (dated four- years too late 
ill Diod, xvi, 34). 
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deuce was placed in him than in Athens with regard cha p, tt. 
to the freedom of the islands. It was, therefore, only 
by his death that the fear of a transfer of their 
alliance on the part of the confederates from Athens 
to Thebes came to an end. But ‘the agitation which 
had once existed remained and increased, and received 
a continuous accession of materials through the con- 
stant jealousy, which even a more just and less selfish 
state than Athens was would have been unable to 
allay. Bor without unpleasant disagreements of va- 
rious kinds a league composed of members so cliiTerent, 
and yet all entitled to an equality of rights, who were 
all to act in common, was in the nature of the case 
not to be maintained. Either it must lose all signi- 
ficance, or the influence on the primary state must 
assert itself. Moreover, in consequence of the insuf- 
ficiency of her own resources, Athens was dependent 
upon those of her confederates ; without them, it w'-as 
impossible for her to sustain her position ; and accord- 
ingly it was not admissible for her in every individual 
ease to rely upon the goodwill of the confederates. 

Thus, there occurred transgressions of the confede- 
rate code, fresh attempts to bring about a relation of 
mistress and subjects, forced levies of contributions 
and measures of violence, such as were inevitable in 
the existing condition of the military power of Athens. 

For it was out of the question, to control the bands 
of mercenaries from Athens ; and the leaders of these 
bands were by the force of circumstances driven to 
arbitrary measures, to irritating proceedings of all 
kinds, and to requisitions made by violent means. 

But a specially dangerous effect had attached t# 
the proceedings in Samos, as Cydias had predicted 
' (p. 96). For although no similar allotments of land 
ensued in the territories proper of the confederates, 
yet it was feared, that the Athenians would recover 
their taste for sending out cleTucliies, and would 
once more establish theinselves as landed proprietors 
in the islands. 
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All these feelings of diseontent and anxiety were 
devoid of danger, so long as there existed no centre, 
where the prevailing dissatisfaction could gather, and 
so long as no foreign state availed itself of it. But 
this now actually took place from a quarter whence 
the Athenians had for a long time not had to ex- 
perience any hostile proceedings, viz. from the Carian 
coast. Ill this region there had ansen out of the same 
princely house to which Artemisia, of old the most 
dangerous adversary of the Athenians, had belonged 
(vol. ii. p. 285), a younger generation, which about the 
time of the Peace of Antalcidas ruled over the Carian 
country as a hereditary satrapy. Hecatomnus invested 
this principality Avith splendour and importance ; he 
already endeavoured to connect himself most inti- 
mately Avith the traffic of the Greek coasts, as is 
proved by his silver coins, which follow the Attic 
standard, Avhile impressed with the Milesian crest. 
Maussollus, the son of Hecatomnus. carried tins system 
of policy further (from the year 377 B.c.) ; he trans- 
ferred the princely residence from Mylasa to Halicar- 
nassus, which by uniting the communities of the 
vicinity he rendered one of the most splendid cities of 
the Greek Avoiid ; he firmly established his dominion 
by land and by sea, and took arms against the Great 
King on the outbreak of the rebellion of Ariobarzanes 
(vol. iv. p, 458), as Avell as on other occasions. Sub- 
sequently lie changed his attitude towards the court, 
and found it more adAmntageous to pursue the ends of 
his ambition in harmony with the Great King. After, 
tlierefore, already several satraps before him had taken 
advantage of the weakness of the Greeks, in order once 
more to advance into the Greek Sea, as is shown by 
the existence of Persian ganisons in Scstos and Samos 
([D. 95), Maussollus was now intent upon rendering his 
new capital Avhat formerly according to the plan of 
Aristagoras hliletus Avas to have become, viz. the centre 
of an island- and coast-empire, wliich ensured to him 
an iiidependeut and l)rilliaut position, although the Per- 
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sian suzerainty was acknowledged by him. Towards chap. tt. 
this end he chose the right way, when, following the 
precedent of Epaminondas, he instigated tlie confede- 
rates of Athens to revolt, excited fears of Attic ambi- 
tion, supported the parties hostile to Athens, and quite 
unolDserved brought about an understanding with the 
most considerable island- states, with Cos, Chios, and 
notably with Ehodes.# The Rhodians had already long 
been in a disturbed condition. By the foundation of the 
city of Rhodes they had united into one state (408 B.o.), 
and had thereby gained very largely in vigour and in 
self-consciousness ; they had afterwards concluded trea- 
ties of currency and commerce wuth Cnidus, Samos, 
and Ephesus ; and tlreir standard of coinage, introduced 
ill Cyprus as well as in Macedonia (p. 50), attests the 
magnificent growth of their traffic. Maussollus promised 
aid for the war, furnished troops and ships, and gained 
over the cities, by designating liberty as the one object 
of the struggle and as the one tusk of his policy. 
Byzantium had likewise joined this combination. All 
were prepared for revolt, and merely awaited the deci- 
sive impulse. This was given at Chios. It is probable 
that Chares repaired thither, in order to provide him- 
self with materials of war for his attack upon Amphi- oi cv. 4- 
polis ; and perhaps he on this occasion put forth claims 
which it was possible to regard as encroachments upon 
the compact of the Confederacy. 

Like a festering sore, towards the formation of which 
the noxious humours have long been gathering, the 
war suddenly broke out, without having been preceded 
by any negotiations, without any renunciation of the 
treaties, without any formal secession on the part of 
the individual states. It is clear how unhealthy the 
relations were, and how rudely it was thought pos- 
sible to tear asunder the boncls, which attached the 
states against their will to Athens.* 

* Milesian coins Tivitli EKA : J. Brandis, 328. The Halicarnassian 
coinage followed the Rhodian standard, ip. 338. The official form of name, 
Mtiuo-£i)XXos, is attested by the coins. Mans, and Rliodes •; Dejn. xv. 3 ; 
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CHAP. 11 . At Atliens the determination was taken, to regard 
the rising of the confederates as a casus belli. It 
was necessary at the same time not to mistake the 
fact, that, when once the war had broken out, a 
restoration of the previous relations was out of the 
question] the Athenians therefore felt confident of 
being strong enough to force the rebels into a subject 
position, and once more to malie Athens in the full 
sense mistress of the Archipelago. Such was mani- 
festly the view prevailing in the circles which at 
that time led public opinion, the view of Aristophon, 
Chares, and their associates. It was not without justi- 
fication, in so far as the relations hitherto existing 
in the Confederation had become untenable ; so that 
^the only point at issue was, whether Athens was 
williug to renounce her maritime dominion, or to 
restore it by the exertion of any and every mea- 
sure of force. But it seems neither explicable nor ex- 
cusable, that no preparations should have been made, 
in order vigorously to carry out so bold a policy. 
Nothing was in readiness. There was a want of vships, 
of ships’ furniture, and of citizens prepared to under- 
take the trierarchy. Hitherto resort had been had to 
joint trierarchies, so that two persons together bore the 
burdens of a single trierarchy. But even the burdens 
thus divided proved too heavy. It was necessary to 
establish a further subdivision, and to impose propor- 
tionate exertions even upon the less wealthy. Accord- 
ingly, on the motion of Periander, the principle of 
association, which had already been applied to the 

Biod. xvi. 7. — Synojcism of Rhodes : Strab. 654; Diod. xiii. 75, — Coinage- 
■union between Rhodes, Samos, Ephesus, and Cnidus : Waddington, Rev. 
Num., 1863, p. 223. Legend SYNpaxta, Leake, Nmn. Hell. Riser. 38 ; 
Brandis, 262, 375. — As to the occasion of the Social War : Oncken, 
Isohutes unci Athen. p. 136 seq.; cf. Kayser in Neue Jahrb.fiir PMlol. 
1864, p. 560. — A ■welcome accession to the extremely meagre materials 
for the history of the w^ar is afforded by the Inscription of 01. cvi. 2 
(b.c. 355-4), chted by Kumanudes and Saiippe {Gbttinger Nadir., 1867, 
p. 151). Philiscus of Sestus is honoured on account of the service rendered 
by him during the war to the civic commimity by means of an important 
piece of news, ixrjna-as T[dj/ rmv Bv^avriav ordXjoi', as Sauppe very felici- 
tously supplements the locum. 
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property-tax (vol. iv. p. 366), 'was_iiow likewise made chap.ii. 
use of for the naval armament. The 1,200 wealthiest 
members of the civic community were divided into 
twenty companies or symmories, whose duty it was, 
under the direction of a committee of 300, of whom 
fifteen were taken from each symmory, to furnish the 
recpisites for the fleet demanded by the state. With 
the utmost rigour evei* 3 ^hing was called in, which had 
belonged to the pnblic inventory of the navy and had 
remained in the hands of individuals ; the goods and 
chattels of all public debtors were distrained ; and 
even what had become private property, but might ha 
of service for the equipment of the fleet, was forcibly 
called in. Aristophon and his friends took advantage 
of this season of public trouble to raise their power tog, 
the highest pitch. All views opposed to theirs, all ex- 
pressions of pacific sentiments, all attempts to create 
dissension in the enemies’ camp by means of negotia- 
tion, were repressed by them. 

By a spasmodic e&rt a naval force was brought MWa 
together; and the best generals were set to w'ork. 

But they received separate ujojQmands according to of Chios. 
the parties to which they belonge(hfv.and this (;ould 
not have a favourable effect upon the result. Sixty 
vessels were commanded by Chares, upon whose 
courage Aristophon pre-eminently counted in this 
desperate course of policy ; a second fleet of equal , 
strength was entrusted to Iphicrates, his son Menes- 
theus, and Timotheus. Chares advanced at once upon 
Chios with his fleet ; and drove it in wedge wise into 
the harbour, which had been barred by the islanders. 
Chabrias, who served as a trierarch under Chares, was 
in the van ; boldly pushing forward before the rest, he y 
had penetrated deep into the dense mass of the enemy, > 
and fell, fighting, on the deck of his trireme, since he ' ' 
was too proud to abandon the vessel committed to his 
charge. The whole attack ended in failure, and the 
insurgents were able to assume the offensive. They , , j 
devastated the islands in the possession of Athens, in SJ 
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('MAP. ir. particular Lemnos and Imbros, and then appeared 

with a hundred vessels off Samos. But this island 

was relieved by the combined squadrons of the Athe- 
nianSj who determined to sail from here to Byzantium, 
which they hoped to find in the most advanced state 
of preparation. But on a stormy day they unex- 
pectedly in the channel off Chios came across the 
enemy’s fleet. Chares demanded a joint attack ; the 
leaders of the second squadron unanimously opjDosed 
it on account of the weather, but Chares refused 
to give way. He thought by boldly advancing to 
force the others to follow, but he was left alone, 
and was obliged, after suffering losses, to relinquisli 
the contest. 

^ He sent a report of what had occurred to Athens, 
and cast all the blame upon his colleagues. Aristo- 
phon supported ..Ms cause; his fellow-generals were 
immediately recalled; and Chares was now at the 
head of the entire fleet. 

Victorv He was now above all anxious to perform some bril- 
liant exploit, wherever the opportunity might offer. 
jrtahcisits. And as ho was probably also urged on by want of money, 
resolved to enter with his whole fleet into 
(B.O. j ). Artabazus, who was engaged in a revolt 

against the G-reat King and w^as hard pressed by the 
royal troops. The position of Maussollus might to 
some extent justify tMs step, since every defeat in- 
flicted upon the King might also be regarded as a 
defeat inflicted upon Maussollus and his allies. In 
any case, Chares completely achieved his immediate 
object. By a brilliant victory he secured, in addition 
to the high pay for his forces, ample spoils, occupied, 
Lampsacus and Sigeum, and caused great rejoicing 
^ among the citizens. 

Wy But hereupon an embassy from the .Great King 
|oaaZ arrived at Athens, which bitterly complained of Chares, 

1 and gave utterance to the most serious menaces. It 
i^s). was already thought to be certain that a great Persian 
\ fleet had combined with the islanders for a joint expe- 
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ilitiuli against Alliens ; ninl tliere eiisnuil a revulsion 
in public opinion, and a lively iiiovcmciit arose agjunst 
Aristopbon and Ids parly’. Attention vais <lirected 
lo tlic empty ti’easnry, the intolerable burdens of the 
v ar, and tlie im]a)s.sibility of bringing tlie confederates 
to obedience by force. Aristopbon bad by bis system 
oi‘ teiTorism estranged from liiniself even many friends; 
and it was an adherent of bis own party, Eiilinliis, who 
in the civic assembly brought forward this rnoti/^n : 
that a cessation of arms must immediately b(3 efiected, 
uidess the city was to be utterly ruined. As ba.stily 
as the war bad been begun the pea(.'e was am- 
(duded, in ordoi* at any eo^t to put an end to the 
liardsbips of the war, without even the atterajit 
being made to sa\-e as nmcli as could be sjived of 
inllueiiee aiid power. Tin? confederates miw in revolt 
w'ert' IVecd fiom all oldigations ; and tliiis, then, after 
absolult'h’ fi'uiih.‘S'i idforts of tbe most ai’diious kind, 
tJi(.' Eaval (.'onfeditratioii founded twenty years be- 
ibr(‘ with the happiest ]u-ospects l.)y Callistratus a.nd 
Timotheus, had, from hair of Persian menaci's, been 
shamefully and disgracefully abandoned. Tn the place 
of the Attii; inilitcnee, which kc])! the isLand-sea in 
oj‘der and cohesion for national purpo.si's, Asiatic in- 
fluence, pai’tly that of the Great King, partly that of 
l]ie Carian Tyrants, now asserted itself. Athens had 
ojienly confessed lier impotence, and had t>''-^sdhmi- 
mously renoniuaal her truest and most jiroper mission. 
Heneefortli all attempts at maintaining in the AEgean a 
Citato of things established by treaties, were renounced ; 
and anarchy pure and simple was the recognised con- 
dition of tliose waters. As in the Corinthian war the 
land-powers of secondary rank, so now in the mari- 
lime regions tliere came forward a group of secondary 
states, which emancipated itself from all control. No 
Great Power any longer guaranteed the jieace of the 
sea ; the boundaries between the maritime dominions 
outlie barl)a.!;ians and of the Hellenes had been de- 
sti'oyed ; and Athens herself could in future feel sure 
VOI;. V. I 
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neitlicr of her own routes of trade nor of the smaller 
islands remaining to her. 

JSTor was this all. The struggle between the parties 
was continued in the law-courts, and demanded yet 
further victims. Aristophon exerted all the remnants 
of his influence, in order in conjunction witli Chares 
to ruin the other generals, and to deprive Atlicns, in 
her deep humiliation, even of those men who were 
alone capable of bringing about a better future. On 
the occasion of the rendering of their account by the 
generals, Iphicrates, Mcncstheus and Tiinotheus were 
acciTsiid of having been bribed by Chian and Ehodian 
money to ruin their natives city. The charge excited 
great indignation; and Iphicrates was soon surrounded 
by a band of companions-in-arms, who Tvere resolved 
to protect and defend him against extremities, if 
necessary by the nse of force. The aged hero, 
covered with scars, confronted, in the full pride of 
a warrior, the forensic tricks of Aristophon. He 
acknowle(lg(id his inability to meet him with the same 
weapons. ‘‘ This man,” he said, ‘‘ is a better actor ; 
but mine is the better play.” He appealed to his , 
deeds, and enquired whether he was thought capable* 
of an act of knavery, of which even an Aristophon 
would be ashamed ? 

The cliivalrous j)ride of Iphicrates did not miss its 
effect. Both he and his son were acquitted. Less 
favourable was tlie issue in the case of Timotheus. He 
was not indeed found guilty of the crime imputed to 
him; but he damaged his cause, hy irritating the 
judges through his aristocratic bearing ; and thus it 
came to pass, that he was sentenced to the , enormous 
fine of one hundred talents (c€25,000 c'iVc.). Ho 
took his dejiarture to Chalcis, where he died in the 
same year, after having seen ' the work of his life so 
miserably ruined. Iphicrates remained at Athens, in 
retirement fro3n public life. Chahrias had fallen in 
battle. Tims at the close of this disastrous war 
Athens had nut only forfeited her dominion and ex- 
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liaustcd ]a‘r resources^ but she had also been deprived 
of her best heroes.® 


Sucli Avero the course of Attic politics up to the 
close of tlie Social War, and the series of outward 
events nec-cssarily resulting from the relations Avhich 
we find prevailing in the interior of the state. 

Tlie attempts AA^hicli had been made in order to cure 
the evils besetting the life of the Attic community 
liad long been abandoned again ; the old tracks had 
once mow. Ijeeii re-entered, and the traditional forms 
of life Ixdonging to the democratic system thought- 
lessly resumed. And inasmuch as the commonwealth, 
sick and devoid of vigour as it Avas, could not elevate 
or ennoble the individual citizens, the bonds uniting 
men among themselves and AAith the state Avere more 
and more relaxed, civic duties and the demands im- 
posed by them fell into neglect, life lost part of its 
seriousness and significance, and men became accus- 
tomed to a low standard in judging themselves and 
others. 

OutAvardly, the difference from earlier times Avas 
above all perceptible in the circumstance, that, AAdiile 
hitherto more considerable edifices had been erected 
only for the purposes of public Avorship and of the state, 
the public ends Avere noAv neglected, Avhile building 
was carried on in. the service of the comfort and love 
of pomp of indwidual citizens. The richer citizens 
indulged their vanity by the display of their Avealth 
mansions resembling palaces Avere built in Athens and 
in its neighbourhood. Men delighted in exhibiting 
their establishments of numerous seiwants, splendid 
equipages, and costly robes and furniture ; and although 
this aiTOgaiiee on the part of the rich was so directly 
opposed to the spirit of the constitution, yet it Avas 

. * Diod. xvi. 22; Dionys.; Din. p. CG8; Nepori, Timotli. 3; Isocr. xv. 
129. Plntarcli, P'lwc. ger. reip. 801 F : 'l<j)LKpclTT]s, xTro.rav Trept ’Apio-ro- 
(pavra KarapprjTopfvopivos' ^eX-rtW pev 6 rav avndiKav vTroKpiTi;S', dpCipa fie 
Toiipuv apetvoi/. 
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CHAP. II. not punislied and condemned by public opinion, but 

imposed upon the multitude, and brought with it 

influence and authority. I 

In proportion as the j)ublic resources dwindled, the I 
difference of property asserted itself among the citi- I 
zens, and the new institutions designed for satisfying 
the wants of the state helped to raise the power of 
money ; for the distribution of the public l)urdens in j 
the symmories (p. Ill) was in the hands of the 
most highly taxed ; and they employed their influeiice 
so as to spare themselves, Tliough on occasion tlicy 
performed this or that public sm-vico witli ])(:)mpou3 
munificence, in order to dazzle tlu; multitudo, yet 
ill general they contrived to arrange matters after 
such a fashion, that disproportion a t(^ efforts wercj 
exacted from the less wealthy, and a <lispro])(n-ti()niite 
, * pressure was placed upon them. Thus, in addition to 

the distinction between the classes with and without 
property, an opposition arose between the rich and 
the middle classes ; the coiiimittoes of tlic syinnioric.s t 
became a privileged order in the state, and the system ' / 
of factions became less and less cndurahlo. '*■ 

In the same degree in which the idea of the state lost 
its power, the virtues rootuig in this idea died out, in 
particular the joyous pi-omptitude for pc-rsonal sami- 
fices. The citizens concealed tlieir ])roperty; and if 
the richest among them evaded their duties to sucli a 
degree as to farm out for execution the trierarcliies 
hilling to their lot to the lowest bidders, how imich 
less were they willing to venture their li'V'es on behalf 
of the state! Military service was regarded, as an 
iiitoleralile interference wdth personal comfort and 
with commercial -profiits. Pretexts of all kimls wcrci 
sought ; and it was necessary to puss sov('re laws of 
war, in order to secure what formerly had been a 
matter of course. But oven these laws ])rovc<l of no 
avail. The aversion of the citizens from hearing arms 
spread like a. contagious disease ; and the trierarehs 
found it so interminable a task to man their vessels, 
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that they preferred to offer hand-money, and to 
entrust the most precious possession of the city, her 
ships, to strangers who had no interest in her. 

The desire was to maintain only those elements in 
the democracy which gratified sensual indulgence, 
and which offered a pleasant pastime. Accordingly, 
the festivals became the principal object in public life, 
and were as its most important side treated with the 
utmost seriousness. B.ut at the same time the higher 
considerations lying at the basis of Attic festive life, 
viz. the grateful celebration of the gods, the patriotic 
elevation of meffs minds, and the emulous cultivation ' 
of liberal arts, fell quite into the background. In 
their stead the processions and banquets formed the 
gist of the matter ; and in order not to miss any of 
these, the citizens evaded service abroad, while for the 
same reason the troops were disbanded, so as to be 
able to rush home. To disturb the festive rejoicing 
was accounted the worst of crimes, and an act of 
treason against the city. In all things only the rights 
of the citizens, and not their duties, were taken into 
account, all attempts to enforce obligations were kept 
at a distance, and there was an absence of salutary 
discipline in the public market-place as well as in the 
private homes ; for even the slaves it was not con- 
trived to keep under. A system of mutual concession 
had been tacitly agreed upon at Athens ; it would 
have amounted to an offence against the fashion of 
society for any man publicly to stigmatise the frivolous 
self-indulgence of any of his fellow-citizens; and 
ASschines, when inveighing against the vices of the 
trierarchs, expressly wishes it to be understood that 
the object of his charge is only the brutal audacity 
which mocks all public decency, and the conversion of 
immorality into a trade. 

Such was the condition of society ; and thus neither 
could the civic assemblies maintain any dignity in 
their bearing. A really earnest spirit was wanting, 
even when the most momentous matters were the 
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cmr. II. subject of debate ; tbc common interest was no longer 
generally interesting; aiid here, too, pastime and diver- 
sion were sought, and" these objects determined the 
conduct of tbe orators. Outwardly negligent, oven 
with their shoulders bare, they appeared i.)efore the 
people, relying upon a sonorous voice and a dazzling 
how'of words, to which they added the attraction oi.‘ 
histrionic tricks. TJieir speeches were poor in consider- 
ations on the subject under discussion, but, on the other 
hand, abounded in personalities, scandal and vulgar 
.jests. Since the multitude was too indolent to enlvr 
into a consultation and to form an opinion, lor itself, 
few took part in the debate ; and those speakers werc' 
the most popular who gave the least trouble to their 
hearers. This demand of course only men devoid oi‘ 
conscience were ready to supply, persons of talent and 
practical skill, but without superior culture or a ri.].)eral 
■ training. They struck the note, and had tlieir ageiit.s 
at hand, who according to given hints shouted ap- 
plause to the one, drowned the words of the other in 
clainonr, and thus .confused the multitude in order to 
be able all the more easily to direct it. A group of 
men entertaining the same views unites ; they form a, 
close party ; and the multitude so thoroughly aecustoiiLs 
itself to be controlled by tbem, that they demean them- 
selves as the lords and masters of the ci<:}'. Such, was 
notably the case with Aiistophon and his a;'Soei;d;-.‘^, 
who established a genuine reign of terror over A the us. 

They elaim/^ wm read in a speech of the day, aliso- 
lute liberty of speaking to you and of acting act.'ording as 
they choose; they bring everything into their hands, and, 
as it were like public criers, offer the state to the liighest 
bidder. They cause whom tlicy wish to be tu'owiied 
or not crowned, and have, secured to themst'h'es nna'.* 
authority than belongs to the- decrees of iiu' civic 
■assembly.'’ The orators flatter the people aial h.jster 
jffiases of agitation, in order to maintain their inf iuenco ; 
they take pay both for speaking and fos holding their 
peace ; and change from beggars into ricli men, while 
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the state is becoming more ami more impovcnislied. chap. ii. 
The citizens curse them, Avhen aflairs talvc a bad turn, 
but relapse again and again into tlicir unu'orthy 
relation of dejjcndenee.'"' 

In legislation, the principles of ancient times had ic.rjishtUon, 
been recurred to ; but they had not been fahhfully 
oljservcd. There prevailed anew an over-busy ten- 
dency to make new laws, and in consequence an in- 
curable state of disquiet. Every month — and frequent ly 
too in violation of the customary regulations, viz. 
without any motion on the part of the Senate, Avithout 
any preliminary examination and public exhibition 
such as prescription demanded, without the fixed 
terms being awaited or the contradictions thence re- 
sulting taken into account — ncAv huvs were passed, 
which in contravention of the principles of the republic 
Avere dcAuscd to suit special cases ; laws of debt, Avhicli 
were to help particular persons out of their difticulties, 
and otlicrs to vdiich a rctrospectiAm force Avas given, in 
order to accomplish certain party- objects. Herewith 
is ccjiinected the inliuence gained in Athens by the 
scribes. These AAmre persons of a Ioav class, slaves and 
freedmen, Avliose business aaus the reading, composi- 
tion, and preservation of Avritten documents, and Avho 
thereby acquired a A^’ersatility in business, AA’hich made 
them indispensable to every office, great or small. 

They Avere a venal set, useful for any and ewery pur- 
pose, ready for every kind of service, and familiar 
AAuth all species of tricks. AVlien such men acquired • 
authority, there spread together with them through all. 
branches of the administration a spirit of impunity 
and dishonesty, above all, of course, A\ffiere the manage- 
ment of trust-moneys Avas in question. A universal 
mistrust poisoned pubbe life. The most usual Aveapon Litigious. 
AAutli AAffiicli one party attacked the other, or one citizen 
fought out a personal contest against another, Avas an 

* Dominion of ^^faction : 7 ro\iTevea 6 ai Kara avfifioplas, Dem. ii. 29. 

Description of the terrorism exercised by the party of Aristophon ; 

Dem. li. 22. 
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indictment for peciilatit)ii ; and the lameiitn.ble love of 
litigation, which characterised the Athenians, thereby 
received snperab-undant nourishment. Aristoplioii 
himself was .charged with, having kept ])ac]v: i)j his 
hands moneys intended to provide for the nianufiu'tun* 
of golden wreaths; and, in order to avoid a, worsts 
alternative, he was obliged at once to make go(.)d tin*' 
deheiency. Indeed, it became customary to appoint 
extraordinary commissions to encpiire who was illegally 
in possession of sacred or of public moneys. Dining 
the progress of the suits, opportunities were found ibr 
tricks of all kinds, in order to delude llie judges, or to 
prevent the execution of the sentences actual ly pro- 
nounced. In public and in private matters all tne.ans 
seemed allowable ; personal abuse was indulged in, and 
there were always at command venal witness! ‘vS ami 
advocates, who were ready to compose a speech to bi' 
made in court in any canse, either for plaintiff or for 
defendant. No dishonour any longer attached to tlu‘ 
payment of counsel; the advocates or writers <.vl^ 
speeches {Logographi) made their living out of the 
suits, and did their best to goad men into (.pnarrelling 
with one another. They had as it wore set up their 
domestic establishments dn the law-courts, and lay in 
wait for any dispute among the citizens. 

This petty warfare between citizens and civic parti('S 
claimed attention more than anything else; upon it 
time and strength were cxpiended, while the eomnum- 
weal remained neglected. As the confusion in legisj;!- 
tion increased, indictments for illegal motions Ix'caim^ 
more frec[uent, and the popular orators of the genuiiu' 
stamp sought a kind of chivalry in boldly confronting 
these attacks. Aristophon boasted of having fought ta 
an issue seventy-five such quarrels. 

Those were most of all exposed to suspicion ami 
active enmity who were invested with public pow(,n-s. 
viz. the envoys and, most notably, the generals. If 
they were successful, they were 'without consideration 
of persons immoderatelj- honoured and extolled ; for 
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the observance of a just standard in public acknow- chap. ir. 
Icclgmcuts bad long been lost, and, instead of tbe wise 
(iconomy wbicb bad distinguisbed tbe Atbens of earlier 
days, it had become tbe practice prodigally to squander • 
the highest gifts of honour, and to indulge in a sense- 
less extravagance. But far worse was tlie opposite of 
this ; viz. that, -whenever a calamity had befallen the 
city, the commanders of the troops were made to suffer 
for the vexation felt by the citizens, blothiiig was 
more damaging to the state than the perpetual strife 
between the orators and the generals. Persons who 
sat safely at home and understood nothing of military 
matters, brought charges of life and death against the 
men returning from ard.uous campaigns, when it be- 
came their duty to give an account of their conduct 
in office, and made them sick of doing their best, 
though upon their will to do it everything depended. 

After Callistratus had set so bad an example by his 
attack upon Timotheus, this evil system steadily grew^ 
worse ; and there was no general who was not several 
times indicted for high treason. 

And what in truth was the position of the generals 
in those days ? They no longer, it should he remem- 
bered, commanded Attic citizens, held together by a. 
sense of honour and by a feeling of patriotism. The 
wealthy Athenians as a matter of duty served a,s 
cavalry, the state furnishing the customary supplement- 
ary payment for the purpose ; their handsome squadrons 
formed the processions, which, were part of the pomp 
of the city festivals ; hut service abroad they evaded. 

In the place of the wealthier, poorer citizens entered 
as substitutes, in order to improve their financial 
circumstances by pay and pillage ; in this matter again 
money became so emphatically the main object, that 
the warriors would not even march outside the gates 
for a review without having received pay. From other 
states, too, enough men came in who were ready to 
sell their persons and their lives; and these were home- 
less adventurers, folk to whom nothing was sacred. 
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wlio took service to-day witli tlie Persians and the 
Egyptians, and to.-nioiTow Avith the Athenians. Such 
troops were only' to be kept together by money. 'War 
was therefore diverted into those regions Avhere there 
was the best prospect of gain; money meant power 
and victory, and in order to obtain money, hands were 
laid even upon the property of the temples. 

If such a system of mercenaries was not to bring 
about the ruin of the state, there Avas needed a public 
treasury with av ell-assured sources, of income, and a 
fixed war-budget. But the entii'e .financial system 
upon which the greatness of Athens rested (av) 1. ii, p. 
475) had long ugo fallen to pieces ; the regular sources 
of income, in particular the tributes, had dried up, Avith 
the exception of a small remnant, and there Ava.s no 
fund in existence. No sooner, therefore; Avas an army 
to be assembled, than it became re(.iuisite to. IcAy 
property-taxes, and to obtain inimediately out of the 
pockets of the citizens the moneys needed for llui ex- 
penses of each particular war. The dislike of giving 
Avas intensified by the frequent demands, as AA^ell as by 
the absence of corresponding success ; and this dis- 
like Avas all the greater, inasmuch as the money of the 
citizens mostly went into the hands of strangers. To 
these causes of uiiAvillingness AA^ere added the distrust 
of the administrators of the sums collected with so 
much trouble, and the informations perpetually laid as 
to uuconscientious squandering of the moneys. Special 
officials {Eocetastce) AA^cre therefore sent out to see 
AAdictlier the professed number of mercenaries AAais 
actually in existence ; but these eoiitrolliiig authorities 
it AAuas likeAvise possible to bribe, if the general thought 
it ATorth his while. But even if no part of the moneys 
granted wa,s made away Avith, yet there Avas an utter 
disjiroportion betAveen them and the requirements of 
the Avar ; as a rule they only sufficed to bring together 
the mercenaries, and the idea became more and more 
customary, that army and fleet ought to maintain 
themselves abroad. 
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TimotliGiis set tlie first example of wars wliieli cost 
uotliing. Ill liis ])atriotic zeal Jie exerted liimself to tlic 
utmost to rcmoYG every obstacle in tire way of glorious 
enterprises, and took pleasure in contrasting the trifling 
expense of his victories with the enormous j>ccuniary 
sacrifices exacted by the expeditions of Pericles. He 
prcjcured money from friend and from foe, and, when 
a deficiency occurred,- contrived to pay his way by a 
sliam-momiy of copper, to which he was able to give 
currency by virtue of his personal credit. Tiraotheus 
seduced the Athenians into the serious error of Ijelieving 
it possi].de to carry on successful wars without a fund 
aaid witliout a regular system of financial administra- 
tion. Phis <1 elusion was too agreeable for them to take 
warning fi'om experienc.e, although already in the case 
of Timotheiis himself it might have l)ecn perceived, 
what \Yere the real conditions of such a method of 
conducting V'nr. The general never had any control 
over his o-wii mo^'ement3 ; he was iiicapalfic of carrying 
out plans of an extensive kind ; he was forced to evade 
all more important tasks, and to dissipate Ins strength 
in petty wa.rfa.re ; from the first he was altogetlier 
unable to undertake to receive and execute definite 
instructions. The necessary coiisecpcncc was, that the 
generals became more and more independent, self- 
willed and arl:)itrary as towards the city. In propor- 
tion as they bad to pay more consideration to their 
troops, they took less account of tliose by -wliom they 
were commissioned. If they procured pay and soldiers 
themselves, they desired likewise to reserve for them- 
selves the glory of the successes which were achieved. 
Accordingly, instead of the victories of Athens, the 
victories of the generals were now alone spoken of ; 
and it was not the name of the city, but liis own, which 
the victorious commander was wojit to inscribe upon 
the spoils brought home by him. 

Furthermore, it lay in the nature of the existing 
state of things, that the generals, while finding less 
and less support and vigorous assistance in their native 
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city, Avere all the more eager to seek for combioations 
abroad. For this numerous opportunities offered them- 
selves; and thus we find Timotheus in alliance with 
lason of Pherse, with Aleetas the Molossian, with 
Ainyntas of Macedonia, and even with Persian satraps. 
The most important advantages were obtained as the 
gifts of personal friendship. Similar relations are met 
with between Iphicrates and the Thracian princes, 
between Chares and Artabazus. These ties of amity 
were secured by matrimonial alliances wdth the princely 
families, which naturally wmre greatly interested in 
attaching Hellenes to their interests. Thus Seuthes 
had offered the hand of his daughter to Xenophon 
(vol. iv. p. 184) ; Ootys became the brother-in-law of 
Iphicrates, and Cersobleptes of Charidemus. Hereby 
the Attic generals were placed in the most ambiguous 
of positions, and involved in inextricable conflicts be- 
tween opposite obligations (p. 104), They, as it wmre, 
included themselves among foreign dynasts, and were 
more at homo in foreign lands than at Athens. Just 
as Alcibiadcs after his banishment founded fastnesses 
for himself in the Chersonnesus, so wm find in this period 
generals of the city, while they were still its officers, ill 
possession of towns, bestowed upon them by foreign 
princes, or compuered by them on their own account. 
Thus Timotheus is said to have received the towns of 
Sestus and Ckithote as a gift at the hands of Ariobar- 
zanes. Ipffiicrates was allowed to regard the Thracian 
city of Drys as his personal projperty, and to surround 
it with wndhs. Chares had his residence at Sigeum ; 
and Chabrias was to all intents and purposes at home 
in Egypt, where he pursued a perfectly independent 
policy. 

Tims the generals became estranged from the city, 
and obtained a personal power, glaringly contravening 
the spirit of the republic. And in proportion as mili- 
ta^ life grew distinct from civil, the commanders, 
being in constant intercourse with the . mercenaries, 
who required a downright kind of discipline, assumed 
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a roLigii and imperious bearing; tlicy felt tlieniselves, euAr. ii. 

as towards tlic citizens, in the cli-.iracter of soldiei’s, 

and refused to suffer the tongue-valiant gfuitry, who 
monopolisotl the attention of the assembly at Alliens, 
to interfere in their doings, or to pass judgment upon 
their campaigns. But on tlic other side there remained 
to the civic community, guided liy its orators, the duty 
of assigning- to each general his sphere of military 
operations, and of receiving from each on his return 
the account of his proceef.lings demanded by the. con- 
stitution. There accoiTlingiy arose on this head an 
unsatisfactory state of relations, ■which moi'c than any- 
thing else indicted serious damage upon the common- 
wealth.^" 

Such was tin; cliango which had taken place in the. 
relations of the generals to the state ; and how i-apidl'y 
these relations bocauio yet worse ! Plow gi-eat in tlies(', 
times wa,s the difference hetween tlie older and the 
younger generation ! Chabrias, Ipliicratcs, ami notably 
Timotlieus, still admirably contrived to control the 
existing (;vils, and to maintain tlie cohesion between 
city and army. With truly Attic genius they knew 
how to make the new military system as serviceable as 
])ossible to the state, and to raise its defensive strengtii 
liy combining the service of mercenaries with that of 
citizens ; they understood how to assert tlie superiority 
of Attic culture over the savage mass of tlie troops, 
although already in the ease o? Iphicrates the defiant 
ways of the soldier are perceptible, — as was shown 
on the occasion of the indictment of Aristophon, when 
the general drew his sword in the face of the orators. 

At a later date, however, the disastrous evils of- 
these relations became far more openly manifest. .The 

Routine by the regular business of scribes (viraypanfia-eln) . Vit. N. 

Grot. 840. Upoo'Kvve'iv r^v do'Kov, Bern. xix. 314. Meier, Conivuiit. (hi 
Vita Lycurgi, pag. c. Aristophon seventy-five times indicte<l rrapavimccv : 
iEschin. m Ctes. 194. — ^’E^eTaorai twv ^evoav, jEschin. Tim. 113. — Tinio- 
tbeus and Pericles ; Isocr. xv. 111. — Sham-money; Boeckli, P. Fc. of 
Ath. vol i. p. 392 [Eng. Tr.'].— Conflicts between civic duty and foreign 
connexions : Bern, xxiii. 129. 
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CHAP. 11 . generals were biirbarisecl simultaneously witli tlie 
~ bands commanded by them ; and as they blended with 
these, tliey separated themselves from the citizens, 
and L:)3t id! liabits of discipline and legality. They made 
no distinction ’ between friend and foe, s(|iiandered 
the money in Tyrannical arrogance, levied forced requi- 
sitions upon the confederates, and on occasion passed 
with all their troops into foreign service, so that the 
Athenians were altogether ignorant of tlie where- 
abouts of the fleet, and had to search for it on the 
wide seas. Indeed, it had become unknown wlio 
was the master of th^ fleet. It is in this condition 
that we find affairs under Chares and Charidemus, who 
exhibit the wild ways of a Greek condottiere in their 

c%ans. full devclopemcnt. Chares was already in his j^ersonal 
exterior a complete contrast to the elegantly-built 
Timoilieus, who, like his father, was of slight bodily 
stature. Chares made a point of letting it be seen on 
every occasion that he was above all a soldier ] and 
sought to impose by means of his martial figure and 
rodomontading talk. Accordingly, Timotlieus reproved 
his countrymen for appointing a man general by reason 
of his broad shoulders. Such a man, he saicl, might 
indeed be adapted for carrying the general’s Ijaggage ; 
but the office of general required a man, who, free 
from all low desires, possessed a clear judgment con- 
cerning the mission of the city ; so that if Chares 
boasted of the holes in his shield and the wounds on 
his body, foolhardiness was no praise befitting a 
general. At the same time Chares was a man of pro- 
fligate habits, who took delight in the har.sh alter- 
nation of bloody frays with effeminate debauchery, 
Avliose admiral’s vessel was filled with wenches and 
female flute-players, and wdio shrank from no means 
of securing the favour of the orators and of the civic 
assembly. A.s a man of the vulgar type, his natural 
dowmightness pleased the people far better than the 
fine culture of Timotheus. And indeed Chares, by 
virtue of his indefatigable ambition, his versatility. 
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and liis ini wearying officiousiicss, during fifty years of chaimi. 
active life as a general, obtained many an advantage 
in the field for tlic Athenians ; liufc ho missed more 
opportniiities than he took advantage of, au<l did more 
harm than good ; and, although he is not to be re- 
gardiid as the sole cause of the Social War and of its 
disastrous issue, -which the friends of Timotheus iaid to 
]fis charge, 3"et he, above all others, contriljuited to 
bring liis native city into evil repute, and to destroy 
the patriotic woi‘k of Timotheus.* 

The al)ove-mcntioned generals were liorn Athenians. Chari- 
But under the then existing circumstances foreigners 
too were unliesitatingly taken into the service of the 
state, j)i'<'>vided only that they distinguished them- 
selves in tlic art, wlficli in those times was accounted 
the Inghest task of the general, viz. that of collecting 
volun-tcer recruits, and drilling them, and attaching 
them to the generars person. In this wury C'hari- 
demus attained to high honours : a man who was not 
even in liis own native place, Oreus in Euboea, reckoned 
among the citizens of the full-hlood, who rose -frojii 
the meanest of conditions by his exertions as a soldier, 
then at the head of a hand of his own made himself a 
name as a freebooter by land and by sea, and was on 
this account, together with his men, taken into pay by 
Iphicrates,when that general wished to increase his forces 
against Ampliipolis. Iphicrates displayed a thought- 
less confidence in Charidemus ; he entrusted to his 
care the hostages from Ampliipolis, -vdth instructions 
to take them to Athens. Instead of this, Charidemus 
took them home to their native city, and fought on 
the side of the Thracians against Athens. But in lieu 
of receiving the jnst recompense of his treachery, the 
cunning adventurer contrived anew to secure confi- 
dence. Notwithstanding liis perfidy, -which had in- 
flicted irremedialile damage upon the Athenians, they 
regarded him as a man ‘-whose services ought not to be 

* Timotheus on Chares : Pint. ApOfiJdhegm. 187. Chares and Cleon : 

Polyh. ix. 23. 
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rojectecl. Timotlieus took him into pay again ; and 
tlie Atlicnians even conferred their civic franchise 
upon liim, in order to attach him permanently to the 
interests of their city. So low had the standard fallen, 
according to which men were judged ; so little was 
even a general of the city required to possess what in 
trutli was the fundamental condition of any salutary 
S(}rviee to the state, — conscientiousness, fidelity, and 
patriotism.^ 

Such was the condition of the military system of 
the Athenians in times when the possession of forces 
which could he relied upon wuvS more indispensable 
than ever before ; for the number of points requiring, 
to be defended was continually on the increase. ' The 
utmost vigilance, sagacity, and energy were therefore 
needed, if Athens desired to maintain her position in 
the iEgean. But since the condition of things at 
home was what it was, the foreign relations (iould 
not fail to become rapidly worse, the most important 
places to be lost, and the confederates to revolt. The 
Athenians allowed themselves to be carried on by the 
course of events, while there was no mind gifted with 
foresight to guide the helm of the state and to keep 
definite aims in view. They took pleasure in the 
vagueness of existing relations, entertaining no really 
siu’ious intentions cither of war or of peace, and con- 
cluding treaties without any fixed resolution of ob- 
serving them. Thus even their foreign policy shows 
how thoroughly the love of law and of moral order in 
pulilic life had become dulled. 

Of all the existing foreign relations, those with the 
princes on the Cimmerian Bosporus 'were in truth tlK.‘ 
most favourable and the best Avarranted. Here since 
the year 438 the family of the Spartocidm liad held 
sway, who displayed a Aiendship towards the Athe- 
nians, which had alone survived all the changes of 
fortune and the heaviest blows sufiered by Athens. 
Satyrus and his son Leucon (393-353 B.c.) were 
* Charidemus : Schafer, Denwsth. i. 379. 
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specially zealous in giving })r()ofs of tliis kindly feeling. 
Leaicon relieved the Attic vessels of the exit-dues, 
conceded to them iinporttaiit privileges in the ]:)ure.lia.se 
of corn, so that all vessfds had to wait, until tlie Athe- 
nians had fully laden tlieir ships ; he even oecasionally 
in times of dearth allowed them to buy considerable 
stores at a moderated price. In general he attached 
the highest value to the inaiiiteuance of fixed and 
well-ordered relations with the (diief market for the 
corn of the Pontus, which were based upon a salutary 
reciprocity of hospitable relations of traffic. 

With Egypt and Cyprus the most ad\'a,ntageous 
connexions had been entered into by Athens; but in 
either country she. had left her allies in the lurcli 
(vol. iv. p. 27(S), As towards Persia, tin', relations of 
the Athenians wen.*, in the highest degree uncertain ; 
they oscillated between a n^spectful attitude, conceding 
to the Great King the authority of a suzerain, and a 
contempt, regarding the empire as in a coiulition of dis- 
solution, and treating it as a state in the case of which 
it was of no moment whatever, whether the obliga- 
tions assumed towards it W(n*e observed or not. The 
highest value was attaclied to the conclusion of 
treaties of peace with tiie Great King, while on the 
other hand the satraps in revolt a.gainst him were 
supported, as if no knowledge of what was taking place 
in the Archipelago ever reached the remote court of 
Susa. The entire civic community londly applauded 
the* defeat of the royal army by Chares, as if it had 
been another victory of Marathon; and when here- 
upon Artaxerxes III., Ochus, complained, this sufficed 
to scare the Athenians to such a degree, that they 
withdrew their fleet and abandoned all tlie advantages 
gained, in order at any risk to avoid being involved 
in a serious quarrel with the Great King (p. 112). 

But the most important of all foreign relations were 
those with the powers on the Thracian Sea and on the 
^Hellespont, the high-road of the Athenian corn-sup- 
plies. Nowhere were their a.ffairs involved in greater 
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difficulty and exposed to more frequent changes ; here 
■was t]ie open wound, wffiich kept the city in a perpetual 
state of feverish excitement, and consumed its best 
vital powers. Here everything had entered into an 
unfortunate phase ; and the dominion which had been 
gained at the cost of such infinite sacrifices, it "was, 
since the fatal expedition of Brasidas, found impossible 
in any way to restore. Amphipolis, solemnly declared 
the property of the Athenians by Sparta, Persia and 
Macedonia, defied all the attacks even of Iphicrates 
and Timotheus ; and though seemingly the Athenians 
liad it once more in their hands, it was again further 
from them than ever before. Similarly, Olynthus and 
the Chalcidian cities were able, without receiving 
chastisement, to refuse to join the Attic Nav^il Con- 
federation. The ancient friendship of the Odrysm 
(p. 10) had long since changed into bitter enmity ; 
and bloody feuds were carried on in order to decide, 
whether for a time the influence of Athens, or that of 
a native dynast, was to preponderate. Neither party 
was decidedly the stronger ; for the superiority of the 
Attic arms wms 'far outunughed by the fact of the 
extreme remoteness of the scene of the struggle, as 
Avellas ly the difficulties caused by -wind and weather; 
and the Thracian princes contrived to overcome the 
Athenians with their own weapons, and to make the 
talent. of Attic generals serve the purposes of dynastic 
policy; for Cotys, it wffil be remembered, owed his 
position of power to Iphicrates, and Cersoblcptes, his 
(since the year 359) to Charidemus. But such suc- 
cesses as were actually obtained, the Athenians owed 
solely to the feuds which broke out between the Thra- 
cian chiefs ; and it was again only in this way that in 
the year 357 the treaty was brought about, by which 
Chares ouce more recovered the Ghersonnesus for 
Athens. Yet even now tlje tenure of it remaim.'d a very 
insecure one ; for Cardia, the most considerable place 
in tlic ])eniiisula of which its citadel was the key, situate 
on the isthmus connecting the peninsula ^\uth tlic main- 
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kml, a town fouialctl bj ("J recks an<l inhabited by a 
popidation of Attic descent, r(3nniim;d in the Jiands of 
the Tlmudan [)nn('<‘. Ami coju.-oriiing all treati(,;s with 
him this aloiu; was known : that lie kejit tiumi only 
just so loiin’ as lie hicki'.d the power to free himself 
iTom them. There was absolutely no guarantee for 
these possessions, which Athens was wholly unalde to 
renouiK'.e without seeing the bases of her prosperity 
called in questi<m, unless the princes there were com- 
pletely overcome and deprived of the possibility of out- 
stepping the limits placed upon them by treaty. But 
for sueli a method of conducting war the Athenians 
were wholly defiedent in both courage and resources ; 
the utmost they accomjdisheil were naval armaimiiits, 
which t(3inporarily restored the authority of Atlnms 
and enforced moineiitary concessions. But if it was 
impossible to overcome the chieftains of tlie Thracian 
coast, how was the new enemy to be defied, wdio was 
advancing from tlic interior, and wlio combined tbc' 
faithless policy <3f the petty barbarian princes with a 
steailily extending imperial power, the nucleus of 
which was quite beyond the reach of attacks on the 
part of the Athenians % 

At first they had indulged in the fiattering delusion, 
that the interests of the Macedonian king were iden- 
tical with those of Athens, and that he would be of 
good service against Amphipolis, against the Clialcidian 
cities, and against the Oclrysse. But by bis occupa- 
tion of Amphipolis (p. 50) Philip had thrown off the 
mask ; and herewith a new foe had been added to tbe 
list of those who endangered the possession of the 
colonies; and this new foe, a's the Athenians weo'o 
soon obliged to confess to themselves, was the most 
dangerous of all. 

With regard to the relations with the Greek states, 
the Naval Confederation had notwithstanding its many 
infirmities yet ensured this advantage; that it main- 
tained a connexion between Athens and the Archipe-lngo, 
and prevented the downfall of the ancient traditions. 
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chap.it. Athens might, a.nd could not but, conceive herself a 
Great Power, when the deputies came to the city from 
Kliodes and from Cos, from Byzantium and from Chios. 
After all, there was a possibility of this connexion 
being firmly established by the gradual force of habit, 
and invested with a new importance by the common 
danger which beset it. But now it began to collapse 
at tile very moment when the worst danger was immi- 
nent, when Philip was revealing his designs of mari- 
time dominion. Corcyra had already been lost at an 
earlier date (p. 103) ; Athens therefore only retained 
the least powerful islands ; a shadowy remnant of the 
old Federal Council continued to hold its m(’etirigs in 
the city, and about forty-five talents (£11,000 gItg.) of 
federal contributions were paid in. The cowardly 
character of the treaty of peace materially helped 
thoroughly to undermine the authority of A.thens. 
For hitherto she had always at least remained a pCiver 
in the jF^gean ; and for this reason an Attic party had 
maintained itself in the islands, and had directed their 
constitutional life in harmony with Athens. But^ now 
the opposite influences came to prevail, and in the 
most important cities revolutionary movements broke 
out, which ended either in the government falling into 
the hands of the oligarchs, or in tlie establishment of 
Tyrannical rule. The Persians encouraged these revo- 
lutions ; and Maussollus toolc advantage of them, in 
order to subject to his authority and to the suzerainty 
of the Gre^ King the islands in his more immediate 
vicinity, in particular Cos and Ehocles. In Chios the 
civic community and the oligarchical party contended 
with alternating success. In the towns of Lesbos 
oligarchical or Tyrannical governments were likewise 
established. Thus hostile parties and hostile powers 
gained preponderance in tlie islands, and estranged 
them from the Athenians, so that even the non-political 
relations sufiered, wdiile the commercial traffic was dis- 
turbed and the prosperity of the citizens damaged. 

This was the result brought about for the Athe- 
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nians by tlie policy of Aristoplion ; altliougli the 
conclusion of peace was moved in opposition to him, 
and cfOTied by a jiarty which was adverse to his, and 
which asserted a novel view of public affairs. For up 
to this time the Attic statesmen, although they pur- 
sued no independent or consistent policy, had invariably 
deemed it their duty to uphold the power of their 
native city, so far as in them lay. Callistratus had 
indcfatigably struggled against the hegemony of 
Thebes ; and Aristophon had sought to advance Athens 
at the cost of Sparta, and had shrunk from no contest 
for the maintenance of the honour of the city. Both 
retained something of the moral elevation which had 
accompanied the new birth of Athens ; they never left 
out of sight the thought of the Hellenic mission of 
the city, and incited their fellow-citizens to patriotic 
exertions." 

But now men came forward, who acciuired influence 
by providing for nothing but the personal comfort of 
the Athenians, and by setting up as the programme of 
tlieir party the renunciation of all aims of a loftier 
character and such as could be reached only by means of 
sacrifices. All the troubles through which the city had 
passed since the Sicilian expedition they averred to be 
the result of visionary projects surpassing the strength 
of the commonwealth, and the fruits of the craving of 
the Athenians to be a great power. It w'as therefore, 
thejT- said, necessaiy for the city to confine itself to its 
most immediate tasks, and above all to^, endeavour, 
while maintaining a well-ordered economy at home 
and peaceable relations towrards its neighbours, to foster 
trade and civic prosperity. This public policy re- 
sembled the views of life taken by a man, who with- 
draws from extensive concerns involving heavy risks, 
in order to enjoy the evening of his life in comfortable 
tranquillity. The great majority of the citizens were 
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('IIAP.II. well satisfied with this system ; they hy no means in- 

1 ended on that aecoimt to cease to he euuseious that 

lL(iy were Athenians ; and nothing was more welcome 
to them, than wlien the orators narrated to them the 
deeds of their groat ancestors, while they were them- 
s(3lve3 reposing on the laurels of their forehitliers, and 
not disturbed in their comfortable life by any levies 
of troops or taxes. 

The spokesman of this peace-policy was Eiibulus, of 
the Attic deme of Anaphlystus, who was born abont 
the time when Athens was liberating herself from the 
S[)aTtan yoke. He had introduced himself to the citi- 
zens as an orator, and they took pleasure in his guile- 
less ways, which were of a kind naturally to awaken 
confidence. He displayed skill in business, and in 
particular a clearsightedness in matters of finance, 
which enabled him to lay bare a variety of abuses and 
transgressions committed under the administration 
of Aristophon and his associates. When hereupon the 
interference of Persia threatened endlessly to extend 
the Social War, — while the resources of Athens had 
already been exhausted at its commencement, -while 
the generals were quarrelling with one another, and 
tiiere was an utter absence of belief in a successful 
issue, — Eubulus perceived that the moment had arrived 
for In'in to come forth from his more restricted sphere, 
which had merely been that of exercising a control 
over the finances, and to take into his hands the great 
(juestions of the day. It is true that the career of an 
Attic statesman could not have begun more shamefully, 
i han by his insisting upon the conclusion, under exist- 
ing circumstances, of peace at any price, upon the 
■sacrifice of tln^ great efforts which had been made, and 
upon an absolute renunciation of the old maritime 
dominion of Athens. But the nnblusliing openness 
with which he subordinated all considerations of honour 
and power to the longing for peace, gained him the 
hearts of the citizens, who now enjoyed the pleasant 
sensation of hearing their most secret feelings and in- 
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nermost wishes defended by eloquent lips as thoroughly 
justifialjle. They therefore gave themselves up with 
infinite kindlines.s to their Eubulus, who contrived to 
tranquillise them as to tlic losses of the moment, and 
to console them with the prospect of better times. 
It was, he declared, the imprudent and irritating 
policy of Aristophon and Chares which had caused 
the recent disasters ; let the Athenians only endeavour 
to put their own house in good order; for upon a 
modest domestic life were based the true welfare and 
prosperity of a democratic commonwealth. 

But Eulmlus had no intention of bidding his fellow- 
citizens remain satisfied with mere phrases. He earn- 
estly set about turning the ])enefits of the peace to 
good account for his city, so soon as an opportunity 
presemted itself for the purpose ; and this opportunity 
ho found, when immediately after the rctirtirnent of 
Aristophon he was appointed to the office of Treasurer 
of the shite (vol. ii. p. 457). His entire system of 
l)olicy, it should remembered, had its origin in the 
management of the finances : in this department he 
was at home ; with reference to it he had led the oppo- 
sition, and was acquainted with all the defects of the 
previous administration ; he could therefore energeti- 
cally address himself to reforming it, and achieve 
rapid results. At the close of the first term of his 
administration he enjoyed the triumph of being able 
to show' a not inconsideralde augmentation of the 
public revenues. 

Hereupon, it could not fail to become clear, wdiether 
the object of Eubulus really was the welfare of the 
city. In that case, liowmver much be loved peace, it 
beliovcd him to provide for unforeseen cases and to 
collect a fund, while without such a fund the city must 
always remain impotent, and incapable even of pre- 
serving a peace worthy of trust. But to tliis he gave 
no thought. , He desired to maintain himself, to make 
liimself indispensable, and to attach the people to him. 
He accoidingly proposed the distribution of the surplus 
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CHAP. II, of the first year of peace. The Dionysia (probably 
in the spring of 353 b.c.) were celebrated with a mer- 
riment long denied to the people ; even the poorest 
indulged to his heart’s content in unlimited festive 
enjoyment. Henceforth Eubulus was omnipotent. He 
introduced dependants of his own as his successors in 
the supreme financial office, at the same time, however, 
diminishing the imjiortance of this post; for he was 
powerful enough essentially to transform the whole 
system of the Attic financial offices in accordance with 
his principles. 

Idnmerly it had been the ordinary practice for the 
surplus sums of the public revenues to be sunk in the 
wai’-fiind, while in good years part of the surplus was 
distributed, in order to make up to the poorer citizens 
their entrance-money on the days of theatrical per- 
formances, This was the Theoricon, or theatre-money, 
an institution connecting itself with the noblest ten- 
dencies of the Pcriclean state (voLii. p. 446), but more 
than any other exposed to the danger of degenerating. 
The theatre-money became banc|UGting~money ; it was 
doubled, and trebled. The Athenians themselves recog- 
nised in it a serious evil besetting the commonweal, and 
abolished it accordingly ; butAgyrrhius (vol.iv. p. 280) 
re-introduced it as a recognised integral element in 
the democracy, and therefore in the system of the 
Attic state. But it had at least never been anything 
more than a p)i*actice occasionally resorted to, and the 
citizens had not been alloAved an established claim 
upon it, however disagreeably the non-payment of 'it 
might afiect them. 

Now" of a sudden entirely new principles were 
asserted. The festival -moneys, it was now said, are 
the most important item in the entire budget ; the 
fund devoted to them ought to be an entirely inde- 
pendent one, with a well-assured income. The 
officers of this fund ought therefore not only to have 
instructions to distribute the moneys handed over to' 
them, but, in order that the pa 3 ^ments‘to their fund 
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may never fall short of its due, they ought to he chap. ii. 
enabled to control the vdiole system of j^uLlic receipts 
and expcjiditure. For this jJnrpose are needed men 
enjoying public confidence, coraniissioiied by the cmc 
community, — if it chooses, year by year, (if course 
Eubulus now had a fixed seat at this board ; the 
distributions were made more copiously than ever 
before, and he -was regarded as the author of this 
blissful state of things. 

Herein the standpoint of his system of adminis- Tiiead- 
tration announces itself ; and there is equally little^ ^0^0^' 
obscurity as to its inevitable consequences. A merry Euhuius. 
life for the people is the most important of all con- 
siderations ; and to procure the means requisite for Sd-338).’ 
this is the first and most serious task of a conscientious 
statesman, it is as if in a monarchy the principle 
were asserted, that the income of the state is in the 
first instance designed to defray the court-festivals, 
coui't hunting-parties, and other amusements of the 
sovereign, while what is loft over must suffice for the 
requirements of the commonwealth. Only, of course, 
a principle so utterly repugnant to the essential idea 
of a state is but rarely put forward and carried out 
with so charmingly simple an openness as it was by 
Eubulus. Granted that the festival-moneys constitute 
the revenues of the civic community, any curtailment 
of these moneys amounts to a crime of Use-majest 6 j 
and any motion tending in this direction is, so to speak, 
equivalent to an attempted act of violence against 
the person of the Demos. Now, since according to 
earlier usage the surplus of the year’s income passed 
into the war-fund, it became necessary to counteract 
this danger by anticipation ; and a special law was 
therefore passed, attaching the penalty of death to 
any venturesome attempt to proj)ose the employment 
of festival-moneys for purposes of war. Thus the 
wise application ’ of the public resources was made 
penal as an abuse of popular rights, and prudent eco- 
nomy as an offence against them ; w^hile on the other 
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CHAP. II. hand luxury was recognised as the one thing needful. 
In attGmi)ting completely to realise the principle of 
democracy, the 4ti‘enians destroyed its fundamental 
law, viz. freedom of speech ; for the citizens and their 
S|)okcsmeu. were now left with their hands bound, 
when the most important affairs of the commonwealth 
came under discussion. Every expenditure for war- 
purposes had henceforth to be defrayed by the special 
imposition of a property-tax; and hereby the whole 
question, even if it happened to involve the preserva- 
tion or ruin of the state, was from the very outset 
made uupalateable to the citizens. 

TheiUcay Of such institutions it was possible to carry the 
niafm establishment; whereas formerly every orator who 
man ifc. proposal, was eagerly watched with a 

view to the indictment for unconstitutional motions. 
But Eubulus knew how to strike chords which found a 
ready response on all sides ; he based his policy upon 
the low and vulgar inclinations of humanity, and by 
satisfying these estranged his fcUow-citizcns from all 
more serious endeavours. The grandeur and loftiness of 
Attic democracy had vanished, while all the germs of 
the pernicious contained in it were fully developed. 
The state cherished and fostered selfishness instead of 
overcoming it. A life of comfort and a craving for 
amusement wore encouraged in every way, and the 
interests of the citizens were withdrawn from serious 
alii airs. Conversation became more and more super- 
ficial and frivolous. Famous hetcercB formed the chief 
topic of the town-talk ; the new inventions of 
Thearion, the leading pastrycook in Athens, were 
hailed writli loud applause; and the witty sayings 
whicli had ])cen uttered at jovial banquets were with 
great ardour repeated about town. The manufiicturc 
of jokes became a recognised proficiency, above all in 
the circle of the so-called Sixty,” who held their 
meetings in the Heracleum near the Cynosarges. King 
Philip is said to have offered a talent for a report of 
the meetings of this society. 
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Thus life went on in the joviality characteristic of chap, il 
a petty town, and the people became more and more 
('iifecblcd. No counter-movement took pl;j,ce. The 
great mass of men without means was satishcd by the 
festival-moneys, and the well-to-do were contented by 
a peace-policy which kept at a distance the terror of 
the property-tax. The democrats saw in Eubulus one 
of their own set at the head of affairs, while the 
aristocratic circles were likewise in his favour, because 
they had never given their support to the maintenance 
<jf a maritime dominion, or to the pursuit of the 
]»olicy of a Glreat Power, on the part of Athens. And 
thus it came to pass, that such a man as this was for 
sixteen years able to dire(;t the state of Pericdcs. * 

Tn the earlier times it was possible to become ac- 
quaintc'd with all the intellectual tendencies of Atliens, 
i.)y realising to oneself its public life in its various 
relations. For everything was more or less closely 
connected with the state, served its ends, and found 
its basis and nourishment in it. Such was the ca.se 
with plastic, pictorial, and architectural art, vitli poetry 
ill all its branches, with the studies of the philosopher, 
the historian, the astronomer, and with all the depart- 
ments of science, the manifold variety of intellectual 
life forming a single whole, as we endeavoured to show 
it did in the Pcriciean age. Now things had changed ; 
and it would be in the highest degree unjust, were a 
judgment as to the intellectual life of Athens to be 
formed on the basis of her political condition in the 
times of Callistratus, Aristophon and Eubulus ; for its 
best forces had been estranged from the state, and the 
noblest tendencies of the period were unconnected 
with it. It is therefore of all the more importance to 

* Eubulus Treasurer for the finiinciiil term be<jiuuirig with 01. evi, 3 
(Aphobetas from 01. evii. 3) ; his financial law rlatinff from the time before 
the Olyiithian : Schafer, u.s. i. 177, 185. Eubulus changed the 
Athenians into Tarentines : Theox). ap. Ilarpocr. s.v. Ea/SouAos, and Athen. 

1 (i6. — Among the heUem Nats was notorious from 403 circ. (Harp. ; Athen.). 

Thearion : Plat. 518b : Athen. 112. llis shop “the habita- 

liuii of twists,'^ in Aristoph. Urrijladea (Fr. <'om. ii. 1000). — The ‘'Bixty 
Arheu. 614 ; GiiLtling, Gcs. Ablmidl. i. 237. 
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CHAP, II. devote a separate survey to the intellectual life of 
Athens in Science and Art, 


Sdmtific Philosophy might most readily he expected to have 
^Athens acquired a salutary influence upon the whole life of 
the Athenians. For philosophy was the youngest and 
the mightiest movement which had seized upon 
FUiosophj. the minds of men. An inclination to philosophical 
contemplation had been an Attic characteristic ; and 
the tendency of the times* made even poets moral 
philosophers, as is shown in the case of Euripides. 
Moreover, the Socratic philosophy designed to be not 
idle speculation, but practical wisdom for the conduct 
of life ; and Socrates demanded from his disciples any- 
thing but seclusion from society ; rather, he called upon 
them to take a part in public affairs. Finally, we also 
remember, how the death of Socrates by no means put 
an end to his influence over the Athenians ; on the 
contrary, there ensued a thorough reaction (vol. iv. p. 
150) ; and when the Sophist Poly crates put forth a 
pamphlet in which he endeavoured to vindicate the 
condemnation of Socrates, the attempt met with 
general opposition among the public, and was refuted 
by several hands.* 

This reaction was a remorseful consciousness of a 
wrong committed, creditable to the kind-heartedness of 
the Athenians ; but it amounted to no return on their 
part from the course of conduct which they had hither- 
to pursued. They now recognised the noble martyr as 
one of the best of their fellow-citizens, they i^aid him 
honours and set up his image ; yet this recognition 
was not deep or serious enough to impel them to pos- 
sess themselves of the elements of good offered to them 

Polycrates the Sophist : Diog. Laert. ii, 38. Suidas, Defender of 
Basiris and accuser of Socrates : Isocr. xi. 4. — It was against him that 
Lysias wrote (Hdlscher, V. Zys. 200), and that Xenophon too composed 
bis Memorabilia, according to Cobet, Mnem. vii. 752, who appeals to Her- 
mippus ap. Diog. Laert. This is assented to by Th. Bergk, Gr, Litt. 292. 
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by Socrates. Accordingly, tlie germs of a biglier life, chaf. il. 
which lie with nil wearying z(ial fostered among his 
fellow-citizens, attaineil to developcment only in a more 
limited association of men ; a.nd this commniiity forms 
within tlie popular multitude as it were a scpa.rate 
race, a new generation of men, owing tlieir spiritual 
existence to Socrates, and finding in him their 
common centre. 

This Socratic group was not, Iiowever, an exclusive The injiu- 
sect, like that of the Pythagoreans ; for Socrates was 
at no time the luaid of a school pledged to the sayings 
of its master. PI is teaitliing was not a seed wliicli, 
wheresoever it finds a ground upon which to fall, 
produces, though in different degre.es of excellcuee, 
the same kind of jdant ; hut it was of its* nature 
nothing more or less than tlie impulse to a human life 
having its being within, and independent of external 
influences, to a searcdi after enduring truth, to the 
developcment of a free and self-conscious individu- 
ality. For this reason, too, the influence of Socrates 
was not restricted to his fellow-citizens. In his 
time the points of contrast between the several states 
and cities had in general lost much of their former 
distinctness; the Sophists took a pride in finding 
themselves at home everywhere, and the culture spread 
by them eflaced the impress of the different characters 
of the several tribes. This is also manffest from the 
flexible natures of a Theramenes and an Alcibiacles, who 
was able, as circumstances demanded, to be an Athe- 
nian, Spartan, Benotian, Ionian, Thracian, or Persian. 

But Socrates desired not an cffacement of peculiarities 
due to birth, hut a purification of them; he wished 
that men should rise above the usages and views of 
the narrower circles of their homes, to that which was 
Hellenic and universally human. An eflbrt in this 
direction in these times pervaded the entire people ; 
and in proportion to the moral and mental superiority 
of any individual Greek, he felt himself unsatisfied 
by the life of any particular state, and by the social 
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Emlides, 


Euhulides, 
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relations in wliich lie was placed ; and was vividly 
conscious of a craving for a liiglier standpoint, for 
alwolutc and niiiver.sally valid truth. This cra\ing’ 
tSocrates met, and his influence therefore extended 
far beyond the walls of Athens, But on the other 
hand, its benefits were pre-eminently reaped by his 
native city, inasmuch as it was througli him that 
Athens first became in full measure the seat of Helhuiie 
philosophy, to which end it had been consecrated by 
Pericles, and that it attained in the domain of intel- 
lectual life to a primac.y, which far outlasted its poli- 
tical pre-eminence. 

Prom all sides Hellenes eager for knowledge arrived, 
in order to imbilio Socratic wisdom at its source. Frojii 
Thebes, came Siminias and Oebes (vol. iv. p. 3d 7) ; from 
Megara Eiiclides, round whom the orphaned band 
gathered after the death of its master. Having already 
before been occupied with philosophic studies, he was 
able in a very high degree to acknowledge the services 
which Socrates hud rendered to the dcvclopement of a 
logically consg^uent method of thought, lleen dia- 
lectics were his element ; and he was indefatigable irx 
his endeavours to attack all conceptions, views, and 
conclusions based upon sensual perceptions. Accord- 
ingly, the ethical side of the Socratic teaching was com- 
paratively disregarded by him, and still more so Ijy his 
successors, v’^^io neglected the profounder problems of 
philosophical consciousness, and sought to place their 
Avhole strength in the eristic art, i.e. in that of dialectic 
contest. The formal side preponderated in this school ; 
and this was why it met with all the more ready a 
response on the part of those who had no wish to be 
philosophers jiroper, but who only desired, with a 
view to general culture and practical purposes, to 
exercise their thinking powers, and to learn the art of 
convincing argumentation. In this direction Eubu- 
lides distinguished himself, a Milesian by birth, who 
lived and taught at Athens. His was a manly cha- 
racter ; in the philosopher, not less than in other men, 
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lie clGma,ii(lecl patriotism and a love of liberty ; and him- 
self adliered to the democratic party at AtlKnis."" 

Elis was tbc‘, birtli|.)la.ce of Jdiaido, a youth of a 
noble house, who had become a prisoner during the 
war (voL iv. p. 193). Socrates became araprainted 
wdtli him, and brought about his hheratioii on the 
payment of a ransom. He found in Pliaido a 
receptive mind, w^hich gave itself up to him wdth 
absolute devotion. To Socrates Phaedo owed his 
salvation from external and from internal unfreedom ; 
and wdth faithful zeal he fjherishcd in his Iireast tlie 
germs of his pirescrver’s teaching. To the dialectical 
side of it he likewise addressed himself Avith predi- 
lection ; yet ho seems to InaAm more deeply entered 
into its ethical significance than Eubulides. 

A third Avas Aristippus, Avlioni the fume of Bocrates 
had attracted to Athens from remote Cyrene. He 
was Auvidly moved by the teachings of the master, 
but never fully gaAm himself uj) to them. Ke could 
not emancipate himself from the habits of the 
Avealthy commercial city ; he retained a certain 
want of fixity in his conduct and bearing, and had 
about him something of the ways of the Sophists. 
In his philosophical tendency the man of the Avorld 
likewise displays himself ; inasmuch as he was pre- 
judiced against theoretical knowdedge, had no appi*e- 
ciation for dialectics, and regarded philosophy entirely 
as the art of the conduct of life, as the institution of 
man in the way of attaining to happiness. In reality, 
he said, we know nothing exce[)t that which has 
reference to ourselves, that Avhich we perceive as 
occurring in ourselves. In this alone we possess a 
fixed standard for the desirable and the good ; for all 
men term that Avhich excites a feeling of enjoyment 
good, and the reverse thereof bad. But certain dis- 
tinctions ought to be clraAAui : there are perceptions of 
enjoyment of several kinds, sensual and mental, selfish 
and unselfish, pure undisturbed sensations, and again 
* Eubulides: Diog. Lalu't. ii. 108 . 
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CHAP, II, such as must be paid for with a greater degree of 

discomfort. Intelligence is therefore necessary, and a 

m;iny-si(]ed mental culture, in order to distinguish 
those enjoyments which are salutary from those which 
are hurtful in order in the midst of enjoyment to 
preserve independence of mind, in order to become 
free from perverse excitements, which cliscpiiet the 
soul, from envy and passion, from prejudices- and 
changing phases of feeling, in order finally to be able 
to bear even wants and pain with equanimity. 
Although, therefore, Aristippus still preserved a con- 
nexion between his views and the teachings of Socrates, 
inasmuch as he asserted knowledge to be indispen- 
sable as means for attaining to a happy life, yet tliis 
connexion -was of a very loose kind. For with him 
the domain of knowledge narrowed itself into the 
perception of the individual, and in his eyes virtue 
was essentially nothing more or less than moderation 
in enjoyment. It was difficult to sustain a teaching of 
this kind at a moral elevation ; it coquetted with the 
lower impulses of human nature, and thus, after 
already Aristippus had contrived to reconcile his 
philosophy with luxurious worldly enjoyment, his 
successors in the Cyrenaic school went further and 
further on the dangerous path, and more and more 
completely renounced the Socratic impulse towards 
enquiry and towards a serious conduct of life. 

Jntisthenes. A different course was pursued by Antisthenes, who 
was a native of Athens, but the son of a Thracian 
mother. In his case it was precisely the grandeur of 
the character of Socrates wdiich wfithdrew him from 
the Sophistical tendency and from the admiration of 
Gorgias, and which impelled him to constitute the 
Socratic idea of virtue the centre of all his efforts. 
He therefore agreed with Aristippus in this, that like 
him he regarded knowledge as nothing more than 
means to an end ; in his view, too, philosophy was 
essentially the wise conduct of life and the systematic 
teaching of bliss ; but on the other hand, he decisively 
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rejected all happiness of life rooted in external pos- chap. n. 

sessions and in effi'minate sensations; and, in direct 

(‘ontrast 'with the refined love of enjoyment urged hy 
Aristippus, Antisthenes found liappiness to lie in the 
absolute freedom of man fnnn all outward posvsessions, 
in virtue, Avliich suffices for itself. Virtue is the sole 
and" the perfect happinesa of man, and there is no 
unhappiness except in evil. Virtue is the fruit of 
coiTcet intelligence ; but, after all, with Antisthenes 
' intelligence is essentially the direction of the will ; no 
sooner has this i)Cen gained than enquiiy loses its 
significance ; so that for him the idea of virtue had 
little definiteness and little meaning. His practical 
maxims, on the other hand, he expressed with extreme 
decision and distinctness ; declaring self-indulgence to 
he a thing, not merely of indiffereiicc and without 
value, but pernicious and hateful, so that he. could not 
‘'idherwise. conceive of true virtue, than in the form of 
•\adiintary poverty, ahsolute self-denial and resignation. 

'Tke enjoyment of social intercourse and of all the 
charms with which Attic espnf had contrived so 
abundantly and charmingly to endow the life of the 
city, in his eyes rcsembhal idol-worshi}) ; and so 
cmpluitic<ally was the devclopement of an absolutely 
free individuality the object of main importance to 
him, that even the community of state-life seenu'd to 
liim a preventive restriction of it. He stood in no 
other relations with the world, except in that of 
struggling against it and endeavouring to save indi- 
vidual men out of it. For this pmrpose he \vorked 
.with extraordinary zeal, by word of mouth and by 
writings, up to an advanced period of age ; and, as 
Aristip|)us wirs surpassed by his pupils in the art of 
enjoyment, so Avas Antisthenes hy his in the art of 
‘ resignation, Diogenes, the son of Hicesrus, of Sinope, Dwifiips 
Avas the perfected eyuic — for such was the name given 
•to the followers of Antisthenes, a name derived from 
his place of teaching, the gymnasium Cynosarges, 
and at tlie same time intended to point at their -offen- 
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sive manner of life, as nn worthy of a human being. 
Hitherto the Athenians had been accustomed to sec 
phi]oso])hie culture united to prosperous circumstances 
and refined manners ; it was accounted a possession of 
the Iiigher classes, and Socrates himself was, notwith- 
standing his contempt for all externals, seen holding 
intercourse with aristocratic circles. The philosophy 
of the cynics declared war against all culture of 
superior refinement ; and Diogenes lay in his earthen 
tub in front of the Metrdum at Athens, or in the 
Croneum, the luxurious suburb of Corinth, castigating 
the perversities of the world after the fashion of a 
dirty mendicant friar, and entertaining the jeering 
crowd by his originality. 

The above-nanied Socratic philosophers were foreign- 
ers, or, at all events, though born at Athens, like Anti- 
sthenes, were in their tendency strangers to the state ; 
and all of them hav(i this characteristic in common : 
that it was only particular sides in Socrates whicl^,jlivere 
followed ])y them. The schools of Euclides and Pfisedo 
attached themselves above all to his method, while the 
Cyrenaics and Cynics paid no attention to the theo- 
retical side in him, broke up the union between know- 
ledge and will, the establishment of which was one 
of the main merits of Socrates, and virtually con- 
verted philosophising into action. Every one of these 
four schools was accordingly based upon a one-sided 
view of ‘the great master ; and it was after all the 
genuine Atlienians who were best adapted for under- 
standing Socrates in his totality. 

The influence of Socrates upon his immediate fellow- 
countrymen operated in various ways. In the case of 
some men it never went beyond impulses which failed 
to have a permanent result, as with Critias and Alci- 
biades. In the case of others there arose an enduring 
relation of an intimate community of life, which to 
Socrates was the real joy of his existence, and a source 
of blessings to his friends, such as the faithful Crito, 
and again Apollodorus and Chmrephon, who were 
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poss<‘ftS(;d by a deep love of truth. Lastly, neitlier chap. ir. 
('ould there be at Athens a lack of men of wliorn 
Hof: rates took so complete a hold, that they could not 
leniain satisfied with keeping to themsfdves the l>Gne- 
fits recahved by tlicm, but were also desirous of ] hieing 
the image of their benefactor before, the eyes of those 
furtlier removed from him and of posterity, of sjjread- 
ing his teaching in wider circles, and of eoiitinuing 
Ins work after his death. Such attempts were made 
in various ways. Thus the shoemaker Simon, in 
whose shop the old sage had been a frequent ^'isitor, 
wrote down from remembrancer the conversations wliich 
had s})eeially im])rossed themselves upon his nnmiory ; 
while yhischines, the son of Lysanias, published S(.)cratic 
dialogues in .a more independent hum and with a 
dee])er scmsc of their meaning, although Ids conduct 
of life Ijy no means redoimded to the honour of his 
master. Tliesir. and other writings of the same liind 
are lost; on the other hand, we can with perfect 
clearness realise to ourselves the features of Xcno[>]ion, 
tlur son of Giyllus, as a Socratic writer, — the only 
genuine, folio ivcr of Socrates wlio is also closely con- 
nected with the great public events of the times * 

Honourably trained in a family of consideration, Xempjwu; 
distil igui si led in person and of noble manners, an Attic Jj/. fxxxvu. 
knight of aristocratic tendencies, but free from arro- (b.c. 432 } 
gance, simple-hearted and pious, and full of a zealous 
endeavour to attain to general culture, — it was as such 
that the young man came into contact with Soci'ates. 

It Avas ill a deep and living spirit that he recognised 
the value of the man as compared with the Sophists 
to whom lie had hitherto given car ; and he became 
his faithful disciple and indefatigable companion in his 

* Hinion (StijJloyot (rtcvriKm, Diog. Laert. ii. 100), Hermarm, Plato^ 419; 

.585, — iFIsclunes the vSphettiaii (according to some, next to Plato the most 
important of the followers of Socrates), Atheu. 611 ; cf. Brandis, Gesch. d. 
att PIdhs. ii. 70; Zeller, ii. 1, 170. As to the life of Xenophon, Cobet, 

A^ L. 535, has demonstrated the impossibility of his having been present 
at the battle of Deliiim ; and many indications (notably Anah. iii. 1, 25 ; 
oidev TTpocl^aaiCopai ffXiKLav) justify US in unhesitatingly dating his birth, ’ 

with Bergk, in 431 b.c. Cf, Philol. xviiL 247. 
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CHAP. II. walks and conversations. And yet Xenophon could 

not ]')erinanent]y find satisfaction in life at Athens ; 

: for with all his craving for instruction he was yet not 

created by nature for finding in scientific labours the 
calling of his life ; and thus it seemed to him a hint 
from Providence, when in the year 401 he received 
from his friend, the Theban Proxenus, a letter from 
Sardis, which depicted the court at that place (vol. iv. 
p. 172) in brilliant colours, and promised Iiim an 
introduction to Cyrus. The resolution which he was 
' called upon to form was not easy for an Athenian ; 

for it will be remembered how no man had done more 
harm to the city than Cyrus, to wdiom a good patriot 
, : ‘ could wish nothing but evil. Instead of this, Xenophon 

was to devote his services to him! Socrates made no 
secret to him of the doubtfulness of his scheme, but 
had no reason for absolutely dissuading him from 
it; he knew Xenophon to be a man requiring great 
tasks, if his talents were to be turned to account ; and 
V, for such no opportunity was furnished at Athens. He 

advised him to apply to Delphi, because a determina- 
tion of decisive importance for his v/hole future life 
was in question, on w’hich it behoved him to take 
i , serious counsel with the deity and with his own con- 

science. But Xenophon anticipated the decision of the 
deity, by merely enquiring to which gods he ought to 
offer sacrifice before departing. His chivalrous spirit 
had decided for itself. He had no heart for the Attic 
democracy ; his patriotism was a Hellenic patriotism ; 
and as at that time the hegemony of his native city 
seemed to havef come to an end for ever, he thought it 
admissible for him to give himself up all the more 
trustfully to his predilection for Sparta, which, it will 
be remembered, had now been acknowledged by 
Athens itself as the primary state of the Hellenes 
(vol. iv, p. 14), and for the friends of Sparta. 

Eisex- Thus Xenojihon, when probably not more than 
y^ars of age, entered the service of Cyrus, 
and was unexpectedly called upon to perform duties 
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of high importance (vol. iv. p. 179), in which he chap. ir. 
exhibited so much cftieiency, tliiit his fame even ra- 
dialed liack upon Athens. And yet by what he did 
he incuiTcd the loss of his native city ; for, [)robably 
about the time when proceedings against all anti-con- 
stitutional tendencies were resumed at Athens (vpl. iv. 
p. 142), and when vSocrates was sentenced, Xenophon 
was by a popular decree deprived of his civic rights 
as a partisan of Cyrus; possildy a diplomatic con- 
sideration for the wishes of the Persian King con- 
tributed to laing abon^ this decision. Hereupon 
Xenophon lived as a cat)tain of mercenaries with 
Thibron (vol. iv. p. l<ss), and then with Agesilaus, 
returned with ilie latter to his native land, and fought 
at Coronea against the Athenians. Sparta felt itself 
bound to offer so faithful an adherent an ficknow- 
Icdgment of giatitude, and, in order to provide him 
with a new home, presented him with a landed pro- 
perty at Scillus, a pretty spot, hidden between wood- 
clad heights in the neighbourhood of Olympia, in 
a side-valley of the Asopus, and watered by the 
rivulet, abounding in fish, of the Selinus. Here he 
devoted the proceeds of his campaigns to the erection 
of the sanctuaries vowed by him to Artemis, and 
divided his life between the chase and science, while 
his sons grew up in Spartan discipline. The war 
between Arcadia and Elis (vol. iv. p. 470) once more 
deprived him of a home; he emigrated to Elis, but 
about the same time also again entered into more in- 
timate relations wdth his native city, since the latter 
had under the guidance of Callistratus taken the side 
of Sparta against Thebes. His banishment was revoked 
on the motion of Eubulns ; his son Gryllns died the 
death of a brave cavalier while serving in the Attic 
army at Mantinea ; and Xenophon personally in the last 
years of his life (up to 01. cv. 3 ; b.c. 357, circ.) exerted 
himself on behalf of his native city, restored to him 
after so many experiences, although he continued to 
have his residence at Corinth. 
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Xenophon’s life is not like that of a philosopher ; and 
the unquiet impulse, of ambition which moved Jiim 
seems to have little in common with the frugal spirit 
of Socrates. And yet he is one of the most faithful 
followers of the master; and after campaigns full of 
glory we find him in the period of leisure recurring 
with undiminislied veneration to the figure of his 
beloved teacher, in order to note it in his Memoixibilia, 
and to purify it from all falsification. It wms, how- 
ever, not the enquiring philosopher, whose courses of 
thought he was anxious t(^ unfold and to carry on, 
but the simple man of the people and teacher of 
the people, who was in his eyes a model at the same 
time of the highest honesty, wisdom in the conduct 
of life, and piety. For, notwithstanding all his pro- 
ductivity and versatility, there was yet upon the whole - 
a very one-sided tendency in Xenophon. Knowdedgej 
itself and the methods of attaining to it were sub-l 
jects of indifference to him ; he merely sought result? | 
useful for the improvement of man. The teaching'] 
of virtue is in his view the main point ; and again,/ 
he essentially regards virtue on its practical side,'l 
as the condition of a happy life, because wdthout it 
nothing of real value is to be found on earth. This| 
doctrine he then seeks to apply to all conditions of life. 
In his CEconomicus he treats the whole management 
of a household, gives precepts for the state of marriage, 
demands intellectual culture for women, a fair treat- 
ment for slaves, and the right use of property, w^hich 
only becomes- a thing' of value when it is turned to a 
prudent account. He discusses husbandry in its con- 
nexion with the breeding of cattle and with the chase. 
Even this last he requires to be pursued with com- 
petent knowledge, in order that it may harden tlie 
young citizen ; in the same wmy liorsemanship is to be 
regarded as an art ; and for the cavalry of the city he 
requires a commander of prc’-eminent culture, in order 
that his squadrons may be a credit to the common- 
wealth. Finally, in. the life of the state the utmost 
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disorder and confusion will according to his opinion chap. ii. 
inhdlibly pi-evail, if those occupied with public affairs 
lack intellectual preparation and training in virtue. 

In short, all the reJatioiis of life, whicii already the 
Sophists had treated theoretically, are illustrated by 
Xenophon according to Socratic principles ; his writ- 
ings present an applied system of ethicsNlevoid of 
loftier points of view, a moral philosophy of a homely 
sort, wliieh within its limits exhibits a sound judg- 
ment and delicate observation. His mind was always 
intent upon details. Thus in practical life too he 
showed himself in the presence of the most arduous 
tasks brave, determined, and an excellent leader of the 
helpless multitude ; but in matters of general interest 
he di.sphiye<l uiicertainty and want of independence, 
so that he sought in characters superior to his own the 
anchorage which he was unable to find in himself. 

A.t the same time, n<.»t\rithstan<ling his great receptivity 
for everything good, he w-as so much in want of a 
fixed standard, that, after having been first enebained 
by the grandeur of the character of Socrates, he 
could afterwards give himself up to Cyrus, and in the 
(‘lid attach himself with blind veneration to Agesilaus. 
Xenophon had a soldier’s nature, which demanded 
discipline and order ; but, on the other hand, itself felt 
in need of a commanding authority. The unstable 
condition of things at Athens confirmed him in his 
conviction, that there must exist 07 i 6 will, and a 2jei- 
sonage of royal pre-eminence, where a commonwealth 
is to prosper. It was therefore one of the last labours 
of bis life to sketch in his Cyropirdiu, in connexion 
with the figure of the elder Cyrus, the idealising picture 
of a genuine king and founder of an emjjire. 

Of all the Attic followers of Socrates, Xenophon xenopjion 
and Plato might be su2)];)osed to have stood in the 
nearest connexion with, and dejjendeiice upon, one 
another. They were of nearly the same age ; their 
|)Osition in society was the same ; they partook of tlie 
same a, version from the So^diists, as from the men who 
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had ruined the Hellenic people ; they were at one in 
their love for their master and in their zeal for 
lalx>uring at the continuation of the work of his life ; 
they were both for the same reasons dissatisfied with 
the state of things in .their native city, and in their 
conception of the tasks of Hellenic culture had both 
no hesitation in attaching themselves to eminent per- 
sonages in foreign lands. And yet it is impossible, in 
the numerous writings which are preserved from the 
hands of precisely these two followers of Socrates, to 
demonstrate the existence of any trace of a more 
intimate intercourse between them; and already in 
ancient times it was sought to account for this 
by the supposition of unfriendly relations Ijetween 
them. There is however no reason for assuming any 
other motive than that of the great difference whicli, 
notwithstanding all the points of agreement in them, 
prevails between the two disciples of Socrates. 

Plato, the son of Ariston, was born at Athens 
al:)out the time of the death of Pericles ; nor can 
any man he said to have more thoroughly appre- 
ciated than he the moral position given ■ to his 
native city by that gi'eat statesman. For Plato 
possessed in the highest degree the Attic spirit of an 
eagerness for knovdedge and of a love of art; and he 
grew up in excellent bodily and mental training as 
the son of a noble house, connected by descent with 
Codrus and Solon. But he was in his whole indivi- 
duality of a delicately framed and fragile nature ; 
and as in Xenophon it was the military sense of 
order, so in Plato *it was the idealistic sense of 
measure and harmony, which found itself repelled 
by the wmys of the Attic democracy. The bitter 
calamities suffered by his native city confirmed him in 
his political views, without his being able, like his 
relatives Critias, Charmides and others, to expect her 
recovery to result from a complete change of the 
constitution. He therefore all the more completely 
gave himself up to a life of contemplation, to which 
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he wiis attracted by bis whole nature, and, after for chap. n. 
some time hesitating between philosophy aiul poetry, 
he formed ami kept the ha])py resolution of devoting 
himself to that t(?ndency, which in tlio.se days pos- 
sessed the most vigour and had the griratest future 
before it. This dt cision he owed to Socrates. Through iHs 
Socrates, Plato was emancipated from the narrow- 
hearted jiarty-life which poisoned the existence of the 
community and of its individual members ; through 
Socrates, he clearly realised tlie aim of his endeavours ; 
for the sake of So(a‘at(?s, degenerate and dec^ply- 
humbled Athens was yet dear to him above all other 
things ; and he prized as the highest lilessing of his 
life the nine years wiiieh he was allowed to spend in 
the society of the master. 

Kow, though after tlie death of Bocratos Plato 
(piitted Athens, this was not the re.sult of indifference 
or hatred ; on tiio contrary, he loved his fellow- 
eitizciis, and entertained a high opinion of their 
eapahility of culture; for let an Athenian, he said, 
only he an honest man, and he will generally be such 
in an. eminent degree. Moreover, Plato was far 
removed from that cosmopolitan spirit which shows 
itself e.g. in Antistlienes and Aristippus ; he adhered 
to the belief in the contrast between Hellenes and 
barbarians. But he was the first Athenian who felt 
himself in full measure animated by the impulse 
towards uniting in his consciousness all human science, 
and towards obtaining, by means of a personal ac- 
quaintance with the most important of his contem- 
poraries and of the tendencies of his times, the freest 
standpoint possible for contemplation of the world. 

He could not therefore, like Socrates, restrict himself 
to the streets and public places of Athens. For this 
reason he went to Gyrene, in order to cultivate his- 
mind by intercourse with the mathematician Tlieo- 
dorus ; for the same reason he sought the instruction 
of the Egyptian priests in astronomical science ; 
addressed himself in Italy to the schools of the 
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Pjtliagoreans, and entered into an iiitima(',y with 
Arcliytas. It was at this time that he also acquired 
a knowledge of Sicilian atiairs; and thus, about 
twelve years after the death of Socrates, he returned 
to his native city, in order here in the gardens 
of the Academy to begin the life of a teacher, which 
he continued during forty years, up to the close of 
his life. 

Plato is the single follower of Socrates who re- 
mained absolutely true to the master, and who at the 
same time deepened and developed his teaching in 
every direction, and broadened it into a collective 
view of tlie entire moral world. 

But what Plato established was not a scholastic 
system of doctrine; for philosophy was not to be a 
special branch of knowledge ; — it wa.s rather a matter 
of universal liuman interest. We all, so he thought, 
live amidst the greatest variety of conceptions ; and 
the question is, whether they arc just or erroneous, 
and v'hether the virtue, which we are eager to practise, 
is merely one taught to us by force of habit, or one 
whieli is self-conscious, free, and based upon intelligence. 
This is a question of vital importance, which forces 
itself with an inner necessity upon every consciousness. 
The human soul finds no repose in the contemplation 
of outward things ; it must therefore possess the innate 
power of divining an invisible world ; before its earthly 
life began, impressions and views must have fallen to 
the lot of the soul, of which the remembrance sur- 
vives in it and impels it to seek after a higher life. 
This endeavour manifests itself in the irresistible attrac- 
tion exercised upon the soul by the Beautiful, in the 
longing for the Perfect, in the love for the Divine. 
Herein lies the productive germ of a new life. But 
while remaining um-egulated and left to itself, this im- 
pulse fails to reach its goal. It must be subjected to 
discipline ; and this discipline is the art of the just 
combination of ideas — the Dialectic art. Out of its 
union with the enthusiastic impulse of the human soul 
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arises the true phihisophj, the elevation, progressing cuap. ii. 
step hy Ht(!p, from the sensual* to the spiritual, from " 

(,‘oii(;(‘ption to knowledge, the full possession (,)f which 
is tlui privilege of the deity. 

Wluitsoev(!r is sensual, underlies a continual change; 
it accordingly has no full reality, it is a combination of 
being and not being, while that which really /s, the 
only possible object of knowledge, is something supra- 
sensual. The ^’isible is only in so far as it has part 
in' the hivisible Essences ; these are that which alone 
endiu'cs, the (everlasting first forms and fii'st causes of 
everything wliieh is, the ‘ idi^as ’ whose life lies in a, 
sphere aliove the world. There are acc(.trdiiigly as 
many ideas as tliere are defiiialde, species ; and tii«i .first 
and prevailing oiKi among them is the idea of the Good, 
the final caus(.-! of all knovvic'dge and Ix'ing, the intelli- 
gence which forms the world — in a word, God. 

Ey the sid(.‘ of God exists tlic corporeal, without 
any independent being of its own. Through God, 
as through .Him who formed the world, it has ixs'oivcd. 
inea,sure and law, tlie soul of the world having entered 
into the bodily form. By means of this soul the world 
lias become an animated being, as man has become such 
througli the human soul, which is likewise implanted 
in the body, without having an essential connexion 
with it, and which only by its return into incorporeal 
life retuiiis to its natural condition. 

Since the corporeal clings to our soul like a hurt 
and ii disfigurement, our moral aim can be no other 
than aversion and purification from the sensual, parti- 
cipati(m in ideas, and realisation of them in virtue and 
perfect knowledge. • Virtue is that condition of the soul 
which is in accordance with nature ; virtue is freedom 
and happiness ; it is based upon a clear perception 
of that wliich is absolutely good, and fhis perception 
produces the will ; virtue appears, as corresponding to 
the several forces of the soul, as wisdom, as valour, as 
pi'udence ; but the one and uuiversal virtue is justice, 
the liarmouious a((cord of all the forces of the souk 
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('MAP.it. The true training towards such a virtue is only possible 

^ in the life of a community, i.e. in the state, which 

ought to be an image of a harmoniously ordered indi- 
vidual life ; like the individual life, therefore, the 
state must be trained by philosophy ; and, inasmuch 
as the great mass of the members of a state cannot be 
philosophical, the consciousness of the true state-com- 
munity of life must be upheld by those whose calling 
philosophy is ; and only where they hold sway, can the 
true state be realised. 

hs No other of the great men of G-reece is brought so 

7/mrcSL ^ living man as Plato ; and in his mind 

we at the same time see reflected the entire intellec- 
tual life of his nation. He is the glorified type of a 
Hellene, the perfect Athenian. In his indefatigable 
■ impulse towards knowledge he never satisfied himself, 
and up to a late age of life never ceased from learning ; 
for this reason, even as an old man he had no hesita- 
tion in altering his views, and e.g. in recalling his doc- 
trine as to the central position of the world in the 
system of the universe. Notwithstanding the many- 
sidedness of his knowledge, he remained true to tlie 
national consciousness of the Hellenic people, in assert- 
ing man to be akin to the gods, in regarding all nature 
as pervaded by divine beings, and in recognising even 
in the constellations divine life and divine personages. 
He venerated the popular belief, and loved to take 
favourite figures of the popular mythology as starting- 
points of his teaching, as e.g. w'hen he made use of 
(dlaucus, rendered unsightly by shells and sea.- weed, to 
give a clear picture of the condition of the human 
soul disfigured by earthly dross. He was zealous on 
behalf of the traditional forms of divine worship, full 
of veneration for the Delphic god and for the myste- 
rious rites of tlleusis. He takes his stand on the basis' 
of popular consciousness, when he celebrates the god 
Eros as the author of the higher endeavours of the 
human mind, — when he acknowledges symmetry and 
beauty, together with truth, to be the three sides of 
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tlic good. Nay, however much in his dialectics Plato chap. ii. 
seeks to soar to the pure idea, to the formless and 
colourless essence of the true, he yet remains the 
genuine child of liis nation, whi(di is averse from form- 
less abstractions and from pure conceptiojis of thought ; 
and accordingly he regards tlie su^ireme truths and 
forces as ideas— i.e. as forms, as lofty models, wliich 
human things seek to follow. In consonance with the 
popular sentiment Plato judges concerning the desira- 
bility of attaining to an etpial balance Ijetween physical 
and mental training, concerning marriage, in which he 
assigns everytliing of importatice to tin; man, and fails 
to do justice to the family as sucli in its moral signi- 
ficance, and finally also coinierning the state, (hily as 
a. member of the state man l»ecomes fully man. For 
this rcaison ethics necessarily losethemselv’-esiii polity's 
and again the political maxims of the philosopher arc 
no newly-invented maxims, but connect themselves 
with traditions of Old-Hell (.*nic public law, such as had 
maintained themselves in Cretan and Spartan institu- 
tions (vol. i. p. 181 ). Among these are the superinten- 
dence by the state of children from the day of their 
birth, the leaving of agriculture and of trades and 
handicrafts to subordinate classes, the limitation of the 
number of the citizens, the equality of landed property, 
and the placing of obstacles in the way of interc(.)ursc 
with other communities. At the same time Plato also 
contrives to turn to account in his political writings a 
variety of Attic and democratic institutions. The 
nation of the Hellenes, by its natural mental gifts 
destined above all other poeoples of the earth to the , 
attainment of wisdom and virtue, is in his eyes a great, 
closely-connected community ; the earlier and the later 
generations of the nation likewise form a single whole, 
to which its knowledge belongs as a common posses- 
sion ; and Plato is the first who united in himself pmo and 
the thinking consedousness of the nation, which had 
gradually grown into maturity, from the Ionic philo- 
sophers with their system of nature down to his o^vn 
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CHAP. n. Socratic contemporaries. From all of these he took 
■ — into himself tlie productive germs, supplementing the 
one by the other. From Heraclitus he took the recog- 
nition of the eternal change in human things, but he 
saved from the consequences of this view the doctrine 
of true heing, according as it was most j ustly established 
by the Eleatics. This being, however, he could not 
consent to regard as solidly fixed and devoid of move- 
ment, because this would have left inexplicable the 
element of reason in the order of the universe. There- 
fore he had resort to the ‘ Spirit ’ of Anaxagoras, to 
Him who orders the universe ; luit the mere ordering 
of it was not' sufficient for him, and, in looking around 
for other forms, in which it might be possible for the 
relations between the world of being and the world 
of phenomena to realise themselves, he followed the 
Pythagoreans, by assuming mathematical laws, accord- 
ing to which these operations of the one upon the 
other were to be accomplished. From the Pythago- 
reans he likewise borrowed a variety of suggestions 
for his doctrines of immortality and of the state. 
Everywhere he was able to perceive those elements 
whicii were productive, to put aside what was imper- 
fect, and to blend what was of permanent validity 
into a general view of the system of the universe, 
amounting to a perfect expression of the inatiu'ed 
consciousness of the nation, such as lived only in his 

0 mind. Finally, the diction of Plato is another mani- 

1 fest testimony showing how popular the great thinlcer 

^ remained, and how lovingly he cherished and developed 

every possession l)(donging to his nation. 

Pmie- Attic prose had unfolded its growth at a late date 
(vol. ii. p. 51o), and it was for a strikingly long time 
that at Athens rliytlimic speech was subjected to 
artistic treatment, while prose was only regarded as an 
instrument for ordinary intercourse and for the settle- 
ment of business matters. Prose composition only 
began, when the life of the state had fully developed 
itself, so that it was unable to keep pace with the 
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rapid unfolding of tlic popular mind, an<l quit inoa|;)a- 
l)le of rcspondiiig to tlie almndanoo of tlie nnilorifd.s of 
tlionglit. It is (piite p<n'co])til)lo in dluicjdid('3, how 
he wrestling witli a still unwieldy languages in order 
to obtain from it (‘Xjtrt^ssions exactly rendering his 
meaning. We am irresistibly attracted by the un- 
wearying force of muscular tension, whence his diction 
derives the same character <jf manliness and seriousness 
which is borne by the whole age of Pericles ,■ but that 
diction at the same time, lacks the just proportion be- 
tween form and moaning, and is tberefore frequently 
awkward, unpkaising, and oijseure. 

Soon a cluinge took place. Alxjut the time wlnm 
the active energy of the Athemians }>egan tr) grow 
faint, tlio love of an intellectual exeliaugoi of ideas and 
of communication by word of moutli ami by writing 
on all subjects of thouglit became intensified in them; 
the infinenco of tlie Sophists contributed its sliare, and 
that wliieli tin*. Athenians of tlie old school lamented 
as a decay, indubitably amounted to a progress for 
gfmeral culture. The languages became more flexible 
and facile of movement; the intentional brevity of 
expression in writing was no longer adhered to ; and 
convenient intelligibility was establislied as the primary 
condition of a pleasing diction. Tims, especially in 
the higher circles of society, where the abuses of lan- 
guage common in the market-place and on the orators" 
tribunes were avoided, a refined Atticism developed 
itself, of which the writings of Xenophon bear the 
clear impress. It would not be easy to name two 
other authors who, while belonging to the same city, 
to the same department of literature, and all 1)ut to 
the same age, wrote so diffeixmtly froni one another as 
Xenophon and Thucydides! The latter could never 
be fully appreciated except by a comparatively small 
number of readers ; Xenophon, on the other hand, by 
the light flow of his diction, and by tlie transparency 
and persjiicuity of his mode of expression, attained to 
the fame of a model writer, and the Athenians honoured 
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CHAP. II. him, although iie was an aristocrat and a Laconiscr, as 
r~ the genuine representative of their style' of composi- 
tion. It was well, adapted for general acceptance and 
imitation ; and since Attic as a dialect too occupied a 
kind of mediating position, which made it possible for 
Greeks of the most varying origin easily to accom- 
modate themselves to it, there developed itself in Attic 
prose a form of literary diction which attained to 
universal currency.^ 

The But in addition a peculiar and genuinely Attic form 

nToffhe prose composition developed itself in the dialogue, 
piutome "With a people quick of thought even reflexion and the 
jDiaimjucs. of resolutions in the mind are prone to assume 

the form of a conversation conducted by the soul with 
itself ; and of this we find many instances in the 
Greek poets. So immediate with the Greeks was the 
connexion between speech and thought; and it was 
therefore in perfect accordance with the national cha- 
racter, that philosophical enquiry should likewise clothe 
itself in a dialogue form, in which the one interlocutor 
aids the other in disentangling the conflicting ideas 
and leading them to definite issues. Socrates regarded 
this office as a duty incumbent upon a citizen ; he was 
unable to remain apathetic and inactive, when he found 
his Athenians in an unworthy condition of ignorance 
and unelearness with regard to the most im])ortant 
questions of life ; he could not but do what in him lay 
to remedy this condition. And this he did as a genuine 
Athenian, not by expounding the results of his research 
in a finished systematic form, but by constituting all 
more im23ortant problems subjects of conversation, and 
discussing them by lively question and answer in 
the streets and public places. Thus he conferred an 

* A.S to the Attic dialect, cf. vol. ii. p. 51G, NoU. It is the least consistent 
of Greek dialect,s and the mo.st varied in its sounds ; and was therefore 
pre-eminently fitted for harmonising the dialects on the hither and on the 
farther side of the sea. It presents many analogous elements, particularly 
in its popular form, to the speech of the mainland ; e.g. it shares with the 
Doric the long n, with the Doric and the .^Eolic the t for ■or {rrjTes, rrjjxepov)^ 
with the jdUolic the rr. 
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entirely new significance upon tlie Attic love of talk, 
and at tlie same time thereby rendered the greatest ser- 
vice to the language and literature of bis people. For 
in their -writings, which were, to carry on the personal 
influence of the master, his pupils could not abandon 
the form which was so peculiarly characteristic of his 
teaching. Accordingly, the Dialogues of Plato are 
actually pictures drawn from nature. Socrates consti- 
tutes their centre, their moral unity. Every Platonic 
discussion is a joint search after truth under the guid- 
ance of Socrates, who with considerate gentleness 
enters into every opinion, with delicate irony partici- 
pates in the errors, and alone retains in his hand the 
thread which seems often to be lost, and wdiich yet at 
the end makes its appearance again, and leads to the 
desired goal. The Dialogues of ITato are not, however, 
mere copies. It was by the force of his owni intellect 
that he developed the method of teaching which had 
grown out of Attic life, and shaped it into an artistic 
fomi, so intimately intertwined with his philosophy, 
that it is quite impossible to separate it from the latter. 
By means of his poetic endowment he created dramatic 
works of art, which naturally divide themselves into 
several acts ; a ^!iarming introduction, in which the 
scenery of the particular dialogue is sketched, usually 
preceding the successive entrances of the several inter- 
locutors, a fresh turn in the conversation always begin- 
ning with the appearance of each of them. The 
speakers are historic personages, well known men of 
the times, in whom the various tendencies of intellec- 
tual life are reflected; Athenians of every rank and 
degree of culture, in the lifSike depiction of whom 
Plato rivals the comic poets. 

One is easily inclined to consider this form of philo- 
sophical instruction, this thorough shaking- and break- 
ing-up of an exposition into a mere series of questions 
and answers, not only inconvenient and burdensome, 
but also radically unsuited to the end in view. But 
those who enter more deeply into the spirit of these 
. VOL. V. M 
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CHAP. II. Dialogues will, after all, find tliemselves obliged to 

allow that in them not only was a method handed 

down by the master retained from motives of piety 
and skilfully developed, but that it connects itself most 
closely with the essential nature of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, — a philosophy which demands not only to be 
listened to and approved of, but also to be partici- 
pated in as an actual experience of life; which, 

■ in short, lays claim to the entire man. It needs 
a form of communication, comprehending in it the 
enforcement of independent reflexion, and securing 
the ultimate result by bringing about an express 
common agreement on all the several points in the 
path leading to that end. It was doubly necessary 
to have this security in the case of encpiiries commenc- 
ing with the Socratic standpoint of not-lznowincj , and 
in view of the condition of vagueness, which beset 
the consciousness of most of the Athenians, and 
notably of those trained b^ Sophistry. They were 
everywhere ♦absolutely without fixed, without acknow- 
ledged positions ; everywhere, therefore, it was neces- 
sary to begin at the bottom, in order to gain a 
secure basis. This explains the ii^xhaustible abun- 
dance and variety of Platonic questionings, which 
* . never for a moment allow the hearer to go astray with 
his thoughts, or to allow his co-operating participation 
ill the enquiry to grow slack. 

Hereby, then, a species of literature was founded, 
which more than any other deserves to be called national. 
For inasmuch as the Hellenes were naturally to a cer- 
tain degree averse from the use of writing, in which 
living speech seemed t^them to grow stiff and cold, it 
was a genuine triumph of the Greek mind, that a success- 
ful attempt should have been made to overcome this 
contrast, to cause the disturbing means employed to 
be forgotten, and to diffuse over the dead written 
letter the full charm, freshness, and vital warmth of a 
personal conversation. Every enquiry is an ideal dia- 
loghe, which repeats itself to every attentive reader; 
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it flexibly accommodates itself with perfect dirccti'iess 
to all turns of tliougbt and to all phases of the mind ; 
written speech springs forth like the speech of the 
tongue from the inmost recesses of the soul; and the 
masterly skill with which Plato succeeded in develop- 
ing this species of Attic prose out of the x^pular man- 
ner ill which Socrates carried on his conversations, and 
in elevating it into an artistic form, 23erfect in itself, 
attests most clearly how firmly he took liis stand on 
the basis of popular life, as a genumo Hellene and 
Athenian, ' 

At the same time, the. standpoint of Plato was in all 
directions a, loftier one than that (.»f liis peo])le and of 
his contemporaries. For he not only, like Xenophon, 
applied the demands of Socratic (‘thics to the various 
relations of life in which tin* Orei.dvs moved, Imt Im 
from th(i first, in his thoughts and demands, passed 
la^yoiid the data of (‘xisting relations, nay, heyrmd the 
whole visiljle world. F^r hy his origin anti destiny 
man helongs to an ord<'r of things which is above and 
beyond the earth; and from this standi^oint Plato 
necessarily finds himstdf in manifold opposition to the 
ordinary views of his people. He is obliged to demand 
a renunciation of the sensual, wliicli renunciation was 
utterly repugnant to the conceptions of the Greeks ; 
and in much which to them seemed permitted and 
natural, he cannot but find aberration, and tendencies 
leading away from the Divine. He extols Eros, but it 
is only a refined and pure love of which he approves ; 
he sees in l)eauty an imago of the Divine, but he 
reduces the idea of the Beautiful to that of the Good, 
and attaches to the latter in alF spheres of life a, totally 
difierent conception and significance. If tlie Deity is 
pure goodness, it follows that the Aoews as to the envy 
entertained by the Deity must he unccfnditionally re- 
jected; and equally unallowable is it for man to fancy 
that he can obtain Its favours by sacrifices, dedicatory 
gifts, and other works. Furthermore, if man desires to 
be really good, he must renounce aU impure inclina- 
M 2 
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CHAP. IL tionSj lie must not wish to return evil for evil, or to 
"■ hate his enemy. 

In these points, therefore, Plato passes far beyond 
that which was comprehended in the moral conscious- 
ness of his nation; herein ho stands like a prophet 
above his times and his peojile ; and what he demands 
is not merely an amendment of the existing world in 
this or that direction, but an essentially new world. 
And ill proportion as Plato in his ideal demands rose 
above the data of the circumstances and principles 
around him, it became impossible to expect that he 
would exercise a transforming influence upon the great 
The. body of the people. He was by his whole nature far 
aristocratic than Socrates, the simple man of the 
people ; and his teachings and aims could only become 
the possession of a circle of elect, capable of compre- 
hending in their general connexion the doctrines put 
forth by their master in the grove of Academus, And 
of developing them’ further.^ It is true that Plaio’s 
personal qualities gave to hun such a pre-eminence, 
that he could not fail to make a deep impression upJjn 
ah who possessed receptivity for intellectual greatness ; 
and thus we find, even outside the philosophers of the 
Academy, a number of noteworthy men of the times, 
such as Chabrias, Phocion, and Timotheus, who were, 
for a longer period or temporarily, subject to the in- 
fluence of Plato ; though we are unfortunately unable 
to demonstrate more closely the nature and the signi- 
ficance of this influence, 

Isocrates. The best-kuown among all the Athenians who were 
0^. ixxxvi. personally connected with Plato, and who may be 
included among the followers of Socrates in the less 
338). restricted sense of the term, is Isocrates, a man who 
during the course of nearly an entire century (436-338 
B.c.) was a sympathetic witness of the experiences of 
his native city from the most splendid height of its 
power to the downfal of its independence.. As a youth 
of much promise, he was introduced into the circle of 
Socrates, and aroused the attention of the great student 
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of men. He was gifted by nature with a tendency to cha?. ii. 
the ideal, and with a receptivity for the truly good ; 
for this reason, too, he felt himself attracted by Socrates, 
without, however, any productive relation of personal 
intercourse growing up between them. Isocrates was 
not deeply enough seized by the impulse towards truth 
to be inwardly transformed by it ; he remained a child 
of his age, and sought to labour and to shine by his 
gifts after a fashion corresponding to its tastes. His 
talents lay chiefly in the direction of form ; and for this 
reason not quiet enquiry, but the art of oratory, was 
the domain where he could satisfy himself. But since 
for the profession of a popular orator he lacked the 
necessary confidence, as well as sufficient physical 
strength and presence of mind, he found it iieccssary in 
his public career to fall back upon written speech ; a,nd 
after having for a time occupied himself with forensic 
orations, ho recognised his real calling in expounding 
to the educated public in addresses and writings his 
views concerning the afiairs of his native city and 
country. This he did as a warm and honest patriot, in 
whose eyes Athens was the intellectual centre of Hellas. 

But he lamented the existing condition of the city ; 
his thoughts lived in the past ; he was full of entJiu- 
siasm for the Athens of the Persian wars and for the 
constitution of Olisthenes; and x^erccived no other 
safety for Athens except a return to the ancient institu- 
tions. His patriotism is not, however, confined to his 
native city; he regards as the greatest of evils the 
civil wars, by which he has seen Athens ruined ; above 
all, he desires to see the Hellenes re-united as a people 
of brothers ; and inasmuch as he is aware of no other 
means towards such an end besides a common national 
war against Persia, which he believes now to have a 
better prospect of brilliant success than at any previous 
time, his political efforts are essentially directed towards 
bringing about such a war; in which endeavour his 
Hellenic patriotism to such a degree outweighs that of 
the mere Athenian, that he welcomes any leadership, 
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CHAP, ir. under wliich the -wislicd-for war maj be realiKod. 

rests liis liopes upon ArchidaimiB, the heroic son of 

Agcsilaus (vol, ir. p. 459), upon Dionysius, upon the 
Thessalian Tyrants, and finally upon king Philip. 
Isocrates was not th {3 kind of man to subject ques- 
tions of the policy of the day to. a keen and effective 
discussion in his political orations ; there was nothing 
fresh or productive in his ideas, which invariably moved 
about in the same trac^ks. With Aveakly sentimentality 
he longs for the return of what has irrecoverably passed 
away; with shortsighted simplicity he expects out- 
ward events to bring about a brilliant future, but he 
never summons his fellow-citizens to energetic self- 
help, or excites their sense of honour. He rather desires 
the renunciation of all efforts irreconcileablc with his 
ideal of a universal peace, and with a moderation domi- 
nating over all public relations ; his views accordingly 
thoroughly agree with those of Eubulus; for which 
reason in his oration concerning the Peace (b.o, 355), 
he demanded that all confederates who objected to 
continuing in the League should be allowed to leave it; 
in fact, Athens was to exhibit a modest self-restraint, 
and to renounce her cravings after the position of a 
great power. It is true that the same Isocrates was 
also the associate of Timotheus (p. 87), and the pane- 
gyrist of Conon, and of his victory achieved in con- 
junction with Persia over Hellenes ; but such contra- 
dictions are by no means astonishing in a policy of 
mere sentiment, not clearly understanding its own 
objects, and lost in the vagueness of its own course. 

Npr indeed could it have been possible, except in a 
period of exhaustion and fatigued relaxation of energy 
in Attic public life, that such a man as Isocrates 
should have gained so important an influence upon his 
contempoKiries. He 9 wed it in the first instance to 
his personal character, the moral dignity and gentle 
4 earnestness of which must have exercised a kindly 
effect upon those around him, such as the youthful 
timotheus, who, being originally inclined to luxury, is 
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said to havo ])e(‘ii led by tlie example of Isocrates to a 
well-ordered and serious course <jf life. Again, be 
undoubtedly possessed ominent gifts as a teacluT, wliitli 
enabled liini, first at Chios, and afterwards at Athens, 
to gather around him a luilliant circle, of young men. 
He was tludr fatlierly friend and adviser ; he impelled 
them to turn tbeir natural gifts to a. ustdul account, 
partly as statesmen, as in the case of Timotheus, 
Eunomus (voL iv, p. 282) and others, partly as men of 
learning, and authors. And yet, notwithstanding all 
his merits tind his fume, which was spread througli. the 
whoh^. Tielhuiic world, he was not a man erpial to the 
highest demands of his age. He desired to mediatt'. 
between public life and philosophy ; but thismediatiou 
.was of an unfortunate kind in (dther direction. For 
statesmanshii) he lacked a free eye. and a ermrageous 
lieart, while ti*ue sci(!iice. was denied b}^ him wlie.n he 
made it the handmaid of practical wants. He had 
opened his scliool with a programme directed against 
the. Sophists, and yet it was to their standpoint lie 
too recurred, when he set up an artistically skilful 
versatility in speech and thought as the liighest end of 
instruction. The apidausc of the multitude, which 
liked that species of philosophy best wliich it most 
reiidily understood, made him vain and sclf-conceited 
like the. Sophists, so that he eagerly denounced all 
enquiry of a. more seai'ching sort as unnecessary re- 
fining, and at the utmost conceded to it the value of 
serving as a preliminary training for the art taught 
by himself. Thus Isocrates, in life as in science, was 
opposed to the endeavours of the best among his 
contemporaries ; he estranged the young generation 
from true philosophy, by giving currency under its 
name to a superficial and hollow rhetorical training ; 
from being an adherent of Socratic science he became 
an opponent of it, and made it shallow in the same 
degree in which Plato deepened it. 

The real services of Isocrates lie in the domain oi 
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tlic art of oratory. This was the art, which more 
than any other Avas intertvdned in its growth with 
the natural genius of the Athenians and with their 
constitution ; and accordingly every progress of Attic 
culture was at the same time a neAV step in the 
developement of oratory. 

Originally oratory Avas no artistic acquirement, but 
a poAver of natural groAA’-th, without which it Avas 
impo.ssible to conceive of a man of intellectual mark 
iji the community. In proportion as the affairs of 
public life became more complicated, the demands 
rose ; a special preparation seemed necessary for 
political and forensic speeches, and schools Averc 
formed, Avhich provided theoretical instruction for the 
purpose. Tins took place under the influence of 
Sophistry, whose efforts were in no department moke 
in accordance Avith the times and more successful thai^ 
in that of rhetoric. In this department the Sophists\ 
laboured with more thoroughness than elsewhere ; and 
notably Protagoras entered as a serious encjuirer into 
the subject of the nature of language, in order to 
establish a correct method for its employment. Sici- 
lian oratory, Avhich attained to its higliest perfection 
through Gorgias (vol. hi. pp. 247, 258), likevdse 
attached itself most closely to Sophistry ; for it too 
regarded oratory [is essentially nothing else than the 
mastery OA^'er the employment of all means Avhich can 
seive to produce a decided comdetion in the listener, 

lliis new art met AAnth the readiest response at 
Athens, where Antiphon (Ami. ii. p. 518 ) had been the 
founder of scientific rhetoric. Thus, e.g. Agathon (vol. 
iv. p, 82) Avas entirely under the influence of Gorgias ; 
the same master was followed by Polus of Agrigentuin, 
Tlirasymachus of Chalcedon, and Alcidamas of Elaea, 
Avho sought each after his own fashion to develope the 
art of Gorgias. Thrasymachus in particular endea- 
voured to moderate the poetical bombast in the 
peculiar manner of the Sicilian orator, and to approx- 
imate it to the language of ordinary conversation. 


« 
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But at the same time lie attended in his prose diction 
to the' fall of the syllables, rounded off each sentence 
into an artificially-constructed period, and went so far 
in intentional artificiality, that certain combinations o-f 
feet, especially the thkd Bseon (w — v), play a great 
part in his liuilrt of sentences.'^' 

This tendency, then, Isocrates likewise followed ; 
while at the same time there can be no doubt but that 
he aimed at a higher goal than the rhetors of the 
Sicilian school. As might lie expected from an 
opponent of Sophisty, he desircKl not to prove the 
power of persuasion by applying it to any and every 
kind of material, but only to concern himself with 
select subjects, and only to bring forward such ideas 
as were worthy of being taken to heart ; lie refused 
recognition to any art, which was not sustained by 
moral earnestness and j)roductive of noble resolves. 
Tliese indeed wau’e echoes of his Socratic tendency ; but 
he gradually more and more lost the habit of giving 
a deeper moral significance to his labours ; and while 
Plato was establishing a philosophical foundation for 
the essential nature of true eloquence, and deducing it 
from love, Avhich is unalde to retain for itself the 
treasure of knowledge secured by it, and is bound to 
enable others also to enjoy it in the most appropriate 
form, — Isocrates on the other hand fell back more 
and more upon a formal system of technicalities, 
and devoted all his efforts to the perfection of style. 
And in this direction, Avith the supjAort of a quite 
peculiar natural endowment, he in truth achieved 
results of very great importance, and novel of their 
kind ; for although he had been preceded by Thrasy- 
machus in the perfection of the construction of 
sentences, it Avas he who first contrived Avith full 
masterly skill to exhibit the period, Avhich compre- 
hends a thought in all its ramifications with clearness 

* Tlirasymachus the predecessor of Isocrates in the rhythmical con- 
struction of periods : Aristot. Whet. 183 ) Cic. Orator, c. 52 ; cf. Hermann, 
de Thrasyinacho, 10. 
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He builds up bis sentences with tlie art of an architect, 

who calculates with precision upon pressure and coun- 
ter-])rcssure, so that no joint is missing, while each 
is htted into its proper place, and no word can. Ikj 
changed, without the effect of the wdiofe being impaired. 
By means of an agreeable distribution of accents, 
together with a pleasing copiousness and rhythmical 
symmetry, his orations create the impression of music, 
which exercised a great charm upon the receptive car 
of the Greeks ; whatever disturbed the evenness of 
flow, even the mere occurrence of a collision of vowels 
in two words following upon one another, was most 
carefully avoided in his compositions. Idiey afforded 
an artistic enjoyment, while at the same time they 
exercised an edifying effect by the nobh'. cliaracter of 
their contents, ancl by moans of their adini.rable 
arrangement and logical consistency in a high degree 
: ■ satisfied the educated listener. In this branch of 

artistic oratory Isocrates was the acknowledged 
master ; but at the same time his orations betrayed 
tlieir artificiality; they were not works which had 
: , freshly sprung from the mind, but anxiously elaborated 

model specimens, which had been again and again 
subjected to the file, and which, in consequence of the 
prolix amplitude in the dcvelopement of their ideas, 
j became in the end hitiguing ; the l^reatli of the living 

I word was no longer perceptible. It was against this 

; point that the rhetor Alcidamas (p. 168 ) in particular 

I directed his attacks, which contrasted as true oratory 

? with the literaiy eloquence of Isocrates the genuinely 

original vigour of a Gorgias, who, as Alcidamas said, 
could almost extemporaneously find the right word. 
Isocrates was in point of fact an artist in diction, 
a stylist, and only in outward form, an orator. 
praciicai The real oratory of the Athenians connected itself 
oratory, giosely witli the tasks of actual life, as they offered them- 
selves in the law-courts and in the popular assembly. 
Here it could take for its model neither the pomp of 
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^ l]ie style of Gorgias, nor tlie artistically-construetecl cHir. u. 

: periods of Isocrates ; for tlie ample and self-satisfied 

\ manner of tlie artistic orators was not in its proper 

p place, when the point at issue was to treat a given 

; case according to the facts at issue, and in the short 

[ time allowed concisely to combine that whicli was 

adapted for determining the decision of the civic 
j,, assembly or of the jury. Such w^as the oratorical art 

1; of Andocides (voL iv. p. 259) ; in the same hind the 

f highly-gifted Critias distinguished himself Ijy his a])un- 

I dance of ideas. But this Attic oratory reached its fullest 

developement, and the most abundant evidence of it 
|: remains, in the works of liysias (vol. ii.p. 488 ; A’oI iii. 

I j». 143), who is likewise by the experiences of his life 

I so intimately ass<.)ciated with the internal and (external 

I; history of Athens. He was the son of Gephalus, the 

I friend of Pericles (vol. ii.'>’p. 497), and Avas of the same 

j age as Isocrates. After the death of his father he 

lived at Tliurii, where ho enjoyed the instruction of 
Tisias (vol. ii. p. 4SS) ; about the year 411 b.c. he 
1 returned to Athens, Avhere he resided Avitli his brother 

Polem,arohus as a well-to-do alien* under the protection 
; of the state, and as a loyal adherent of the constitution, 
i; On this account they Averc persecuted by the Thirty; 

■ Polemarclius was put to death ; Lysias fied to Megara, 

supported from his oAvn resources the liberation of 
Athens (vol. iv. p. 45), and as the avenger of his brotheris 
death publicly indicted Eratosthenes (vol. iv. p. 141). 

At a subsequent period he again took part in public 
affairs (vol. iv. p, 286), and with inflexible consistency 
remained a Avarm patriot, although, for .all that lie had 
done and suffered as such, he was not even rewarded 
by the civic franchise. But lie now applied himself 
entirely to forensic oratory, which at Athens came more 
and more into the foreground, and which Avas also the 
principal subject treated in the books of instruction. 

Under the salutary discipline of a practical profession 
Lysias put aside whatever had formerly clung to him 
, of ai*tificiality and Sophistic mannerism ; he emancL 
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speeches in so atmiglitforward and simple a style, that 

tliey be(;aiue pcn-fect models of the natural grace of 
Attic prose. Pie moreover possessed a peculiar gift, 
which very probably was due to his Sicilian blood (vol. 
iii. p. 233), viz. the pow'er of seizing with admirable 
force the chai-actcristic points, according to age and 
social class, in the particular personages whose suits he 
conducted, and of thus making his speeches dramatic 
sketches of actual life. 

The two species of practical oratory separated them- 
selves more and more sharply from one another. As 
popular orators the party-leaders Leodamas and Ari- 
stophou (p. 80), and above all Callistratus, obtained 
distinction ; in the department of forensic oratory it 
Isom. was achieved by Issbus of Chalcis, who was possibly 
induced to emigrate to Athens by the revolt of Euboea 
in the year 411 (vol. iii. p. 455). At Athens he de- 
v’oted his time to philosophical studies, and connected 
liimself witli Plato ; hut, following the same impulse 
which diverted so many Hellenes of this period from 
philosophy to oratory, he too became a writer of 
speeches, like Lysias, and in the same spirit as he, 
although failing to compass the graceful charm in 
which Lysias causes us to forget all the art under- 
lying it. On the other hand, he surpasses Lysias 
in vigour of tliought and in incisiveness of ' argu- 
mentationA 

Tlie history of oratory leads directly into the 
adjoining domain of the sciences. For all the remark- 

* Plfito’is' doctrioe concerning oratory in Part II. of the Pka:clrus : von 
Stein, .l‘lnioiim>iug, L lofi. Polemical eflbrts of Alcklamas against written 
and epidaictic speeches and praise of ain-oay^eSui^eiy ; Vahlen, ck?’ Rhetor 
Alhidamag, IKO-I, p. ^1. The genuineness of Ale. Trepl t&v tovs yp, X, 
ypacj}6vTci}v is defended hy Spengel and Vahlen. In any case the oration 
is composed in the spirit of Alcidamas. Lysias failed to receive the 
Athenian cithsonship, as Thnisybulus had proposed : Archiims Kara epaa-. 
rrapavopav, Orat. Alt. ed. Did. ii. 249 ; cf. Ferd. Schultz, Demosth., 1866, 
p. 13. — Isseus, ^ASrjvaios to yems, was a native of ChalcLs ; hence according 
to Sebiimann ^nd Meier) one of the cleruchi in Clialcis. Contra Lieh- 
Ecann de vita iscei, p, 3. The hypothesis of Schomann seems, however, 
•to be the simplest and the most acceptable. 
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able orators were at tbc same time men of tlicory, and chap, ti. 
composed scientific manuals for tlie disciples of their 
art, as was done by Isocrates, Isseiis, Tlirasymachus tun of 
and others. In general this was the great service 
rendered by Sophistr}^, from wliich the rhetorical art 
had likewdse, as will be remembered, derived its 
origin : that it gave an impulse to scientific reflexion 
in all departments. And in proportion as this tendency 
averted itself from speculative philosophy, it turned 
its attention to political and historical sulijects, and in 
these produced a literary activity of a very Tnol)ile and 
varied character. 

Literary intercourse had already during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (vol. iv. p. 87) come to fiourish very 
vigorously. Tljere existed a distinct class of writei-s 
and Ijooksellers, who supplied tins Attic book-market 
with cheap wares ; the works of Anaxagoras, c.r/., 
were to be bought at Athens for a drachm. jMore- 
over, a lively trade in books was carried on beyond the 
seas into the colonies; and Hex-modorus, the son of 
Plato, circulated the Dialogues of his master, wliilc the 
latter was yet living. The rapidity and facility in the 
spread of writings are best seen from the fact, thn,t this 
method was employed for working upon the public in 
the interest of a party. Such party-puldications 
appeared already during the great war ; they were 
either outpourings of vehement passion, such as the 
so-called " Invectives ' of Antiphon, or progi-aramcs in 
brief of particular parties, which were jxublished in 
order to create an effect, and to seek sympathisers even 
in wider and more distant circles. A pamphlet of this 
description was the address of Andocides ‘ to his poli- 
tioal friends' which dates frorn the crisis of Attic 
party-life after 420 b.c. Of a cognate kind are the 
memoranda preserved under tfie name of Xeppphon, 
the essay on the Athenian Polity (vol iv. p. 14) and 
that on the. Revenues. The last-named belongs to the 
times of Eubuliis ; it recommends an administra-tion 
of the state which carefully turps to account all the 
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resources of the country, and under the protection of 
a happy peace fosters commerce, handicrafts, and art. 
These are the same views as those upon which is 
based the oration of Isocrates concerning the Peace. 
The influence exercised by Isocrates himself rests upon 
the significance which the exchange of ideas in writing 
had gained in liis age ; his orations and letters were 
pamphlets on the events of the times. In the same 
way Thrasymachus put forth his oration for the 
Larisceans, as it would appear, in an anti-Macedonian 
sense. Alcidamas, again, treated political questions of 
the day, notably in his Messenian Oration, in which 
he supported with his authority the recognition of Mes- 
senia, the work of Thebes, W'hose statesmen he was 
able thoroughly to appreciate. In this instance v'e 
therefore have a written oration and counter-oration, 
in other words a literary controversy. For at the same 
time Isocrates published his Archidamns, in which he 
calls upon the Spartans steadfa.stly to refuse the 
recognition of Messenia.* 

To such a degree the literature of the political 
pamphlet at that time flourished. But the writers did 
not confine themselves to the events and questions of 
the day which admitted of heiiig treated in flying 
sheets ; after rhetoric had once applied itself to his- 
torical siilijects, the attempt could not but he made, to 
l)rove the art of composition also in greater efforts of 
tlu', same kiiul. 

TJic combination of rhetoric and, history was no 
new idea. For inasmuch as by the labours of the 
rhetoricians Attic speech had ])een first prepared and 
trained for all higher dc.mands, how could those who 
set tliemselvcs the arduous task of depicting Imman 

* AoyoLcriv 'Ep/tdSwpos iiijrapeveTai. Cic. ad Att. xiii. 20. — Antiphon’s 
AoiSopuu : Bauppe, ad Frugm. Or. Att 144, — Andocides, Iv rw Trpds rovs 
(Tuipovi' : Kirchhok Jlerrnes, i. 5.— ‘Xenophon,’ irepl irpo<Ta8cov, composed 
after 01. cvi. 2 (Bergk, Grieck. Litt 393 ; Oncken, Isocr. und Alcid, 96, 
where tbe agreement with Isocr. Srjmm. is demonstrated). Tlirasym, 
vwkp Aapixraiaiv ('ApxeXutp Bov\£V(rafiev''E\'Kt}ves opres ^ap^apepi) Fragm. Or. 
a. 245, Alcid, Xo)«j MscragyiaKoc, p. 316 j c£ Schafer, i. 100, 4 ; Vahlen, 5. 
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life in tlie State and in society, remain strangers to this 
progress on tlie part of the exercise of language and 
thought '? Thus already Thucydides learnt something 
from Antiphon and the Sophists, Thus Xenophon 
again is as a historian under the influence of rhetoric ; 
to the greatest extent, it is true, in the work in whicdi 
he is least of a historic writer, yiz. in thes Cyrojycedia. 
It is the most fully elahorated of his writings, l)ut its 
weakness is the iii]ier untruth, that under tlie image of 
Cyrus and of the Persian monarchy certain ideal con- 
ceptions of state-government and of phases of national 
life arc put forward. Xenophon deserves must respect, 
where he with simple fidelity relates his actual experi- 
ences, whether out of his own military life or out of 
the life of Socrates, Butin xmdertaking to continue 
Thucydides, lui assumed a task far beyond his powers. 
At tlie beginning of the work the influence of his 
predecessor is still observable, as sustaining him ; but 
this only makes it all the more a])parent, in the course 
of his llcllenw llistori), how he lacks independence of 
judgment, freedom of view, and intellectual force. 

Through Isocrates an entirely new combination was 
established lietwecn rhetoric and history. It is true 
that in this department also he had little interest for 
serious research; but he at the same time recognised the 
necessity of not merely hitigiiing his pupils with stylistic 
exercises, l)ut also directing their attention to subjects 
which might interest them by their facts. For his art, 
we remember, was to be the centre and flower of all 
superior culture, and it in any case stood incomparabty 
nearer to the task of the historian than did the forensic 
rhetoric of Antiphon and the Sophists. Xor could the 
frequent recurrence to history fail to lead to an endea- 
vour to apply a connected treatment to liistoiy itself, 
in particular to that of the student’s own city, out of 
whose past so many edifying examples were held up 
to contemporary eyes ; and it was a triumph for tlie 
rhetorical art, to succeed in discovering a pleasing side 
even in the least flexible and driest subjects, and in 
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rendering largo masses of materials perspicuous by 
means of nietbodical arrangement. Tims there arose 
out of the history and archaeology of Atliens a special 
departnnuit of hvarned literature, in which a pupil 
of Isocrates, Androtion, distinguished himself. At 
an advanced age he withdrew from the busy life of 
an orator and statCvSinan, and at M.egara wrote his 
Atthis, in which he pursued the history of Athens 
from its first beginnings dowm to liis own times, paying 
special attention to the constitution. Contempora- 
neously Pharodemus coinpf)sed an Atthis; and even 
Iiefore these two, such a work was written by Clidemus, 
who had lived early enough to be/ a witness of the 
Sicilian Expedition, and -who was accounted the 
founder proper of the literature of AuJddes. But 
the historical studies which had their origin in the 
rhetoiical school extended far beyond the range of 
Athens; and Isocrates as a teacher rendered no service 
greater than that of inciting two of his most gifted 
pupils, Theopompus and Ephorus, to labour in the 
field of universal history.* 

Theopompus of Chios was a man of a fiery and 
ambitious mind. He accordingly devoted himself with 
full ardour to oratory, in which ho attained to such 
mastery, that at the celebration of the obsequies of 
Mausollus (01. evil 1 ; b.o. 352) he gained the prize in 
panegyrical eloquence. It is consequently all the more 
deserving of acknowledgment, that by the advice of 
his teacher, who probably considered a serious and 
connected system of wmrk specially desirable for the 
unquiet spirit of Theopompus, the latter devoted him- 
self entirely to science, and spent liis means upon 
travelling through the widest variety of countries, 
becoming acquainted with the most remarkable per- 
so]]s, and acquiring a clear judgment concerning both 
the past and the present. He wrote Greek history . 

^ Androtion : Suidaa ; Zosimus, Life of Isocrates, 257, Westermann ; 
Pint, de exilio, 605; Schafer, i, 351. 'KlsiBynos, according to Pausanias 
the earliest writer of an Attku, survived to the times of Demosthenes. 
IX Boeckh, Seewmn, 182. 
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down to tlio ])attle of Cnidus, at wliich point lie broke ohap.il 
off and eommeneed a new historical work, because 
he had mcanwliilo reached a new stand]>oint. This 
new work he called Philippics, because he was arriv- 
ing at the eorndction, that the age of petty states had 
passed away, and that the king of Mactedqnia would 
liencefortli be the centre of Hellenic history itself. 

After the manner of Herodotus, to whom be felt 
akin a.s an Ionian and to whom he had dedicated 
his earliest writings, he arranged his work like a 
great picture of the world, with numerous retro- 
spects of earlier affairs and with constant attention 
to political and social institutions. Thus he placed 
side by side the various democracies, compared with 
one another the civic communities of Tarentum and 
of Athens, to the disadvantage of the latter, and in 
a special section gave a review of the Attic popu- 
lar orators, among whom he blamed Callistrotus for 
his luxuriousness, but judged Eubulus yet far more 
severely as leader of the state. The wide range of 
Ids view, which was that of a historian of civilisation, 
further shows itself in the fact, that he did not neglect 
the territorial products and works of art of remoter 
lands, and was the first to direct the attention of the 
Hellenes across the seas as far as the Eoman world. 
Everywhere he displayed a serious love of truth, as 
well as an absolute independence of judgment ; and 
by means of the impartial rigour with which he casti- 
gated the faults of kings and of demagogues alike, 
and judged all the conniptions of idle times, gave to 
his narrative an ethical character in the spirit of Iso- 
crates. In his style too he shared the clearness and 
dignity of his teacher, whom he followed in trivial 
points, such as the avoidance of the hmtus; but in those 
parts of his works which wmre fuller of movement he 
exhibited a superiority in vigour and pathos.* 

* As contributions to a just ^preciatiou of Theoponipus, cf. Boeckh, 

Publ. Ec. of Alh., Tol. i. ]p. 390 [E. Tr.] ; Mare, Grit, Hist. v. 620. Ei ro- 
neous judgment of Polybius, viii, 13. 
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Epliorus of Cynie was not so brilliantly endowed 
by nature ; he had a good share of ^olic phlegm ; 
but his power of endurance and his qualifications for 
learned research were proportionately greater. He 
diligently followed up the most ancient popular 
traditions, and the documents, and with unwearying 
application completed a work, such as few men before 
him had designed, a universal history of the Greek 
nation, which he continued through a period of more 
than seven centuries. He was an adept at methodi- 
cally commanding his materials, contrived, at all events 
in their main bodies, to separate legend and history, 
and was the first to establish as the commencement 
of the latter the Dorian migration ; he knew how to 
develope with a delicate perception the geographical 
configuration of the different countries, and enquired 
with special zeal into the foundation of cities beyond 
the seas. At the same time he was elevated above 
the party-divisions which broke up the Greek nation ; 
he was able to do full justice to the greatness of Thebes, 
and his civic patriotism was extremely harmless, inas- 
much as it only seduced him, when in the course of 
all too many pages there had been no opportunity 
for speaking of his native city, into allowing himself 
the gratification of at all events inserting the words : 
* About this time the Cymseans remained quiet.’ 

While Theopompus and Ephorus were enlarging the 
knowledge of national history and deepening it, Ctesias 
of Cnidus, who sojourned from 415 to 398 b.c. as 
royal body-physician at the Persian court and also 
took part in affairs of state (vol. iv. p. 206), founded 
a science of oriental history. He was the first Greek 
to whom the archives of the Persian emj)ire were 
opened ; but the gains derived from them by him fiiiled 
to correspond to the demands of serious science. He 
lacked a sincere love of truth ; his vanity made him 
desire to produce at once a work of grandeur and 

* Eplpnis : Mure, s. 639 ; Niebuhr, Lectures on Anc, Mist. toI. ii, 
p, 340 [E. Tr.]. 
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completeness, but in tlie attempt lie permitted himself, chap, tb 
the most arbitrary proceedings; even in the points 
having reference to Perso-Greek history, which there 
was no reason for his not knowing accurately, he 
proved utterly untrustworthy ; and in those depart- 
ments of his work, w'here no watch could be kept over 
him, notably in Assyrian and Indian archmology, he 
constructed a thoroughly mendacious system of figures 
and facts, w^hereby he criminally deluded his contem- 
poraries and subsequent generations down to the most 
recent times. This was the wrong path, to which the 
Sophistic culture of the ag(' conducted, which had no 
respect for facts and sought in a fiivolous fashion to 
satisfy the craving for knowledge which had been 
excited in every direction.* 

The great desire which in these times prevailed for EisLo^-n 
an encyclopmdic knowledge is likewise evident from 
the attempts made to found a learned philology. It 
no longer sufficed to be simply acquainted with the 
classics, and to be able to recite their works in the 
manner of an educated man. The Sophists took well- 
known passages from the poets as the starting-points 
of their conversations, examined them in form and 
meaning, and this moreover frequently only in order 
to assert their own superior standpoint, and to demon- 
strate a false use of words or want of correct judgment 
in the ancient masters. But more serious studies were 
also pursued; and in particular a special class of 
scholars arose, who made the exegesis of Homer their 
regular calling. Thasos and Lampsacus were the 
localities where these studies flourished. Thasos was 
the birthplace of Hippias, who endeavoured to set 
forth a thoroughly emendated text of the poet, and of 
Stesimbrotus, who lived chiefly at Athens (vol.rii. p.. 

507), and who, together with the Lampsacene Metro- 
dorus, was in the times of Plato accounted the ablest 
commentator on the epos. But exegesis already at an 
early date went .astray, allegorical interpretations being 
* Otesias makes uie of the ht^'dipai ^ctCkiKai, Diod. ii. 32. 
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CHAP, II. applied and a pliysieid meaning put into the epic 
myths. hi this de])artment too Ephorus exhibited 
greater sobriety, who compiled the local traditions 
concerning Homer, and became the real authority for 
the view, that the poet was born at Smyrna of 
Gyinajan parents.* 

Profffm of Among the physical sciences, medicine in particular 

Medians. jjjQgl; intimate relations with general 

culture. For after medicine had formerly been culti- 
vated in the priestly schools of the Asclepiadse, and 
had remaijied a technical craft based upon hereditary 
experience, a connexion was at a later date established 
between it and the g 3 Tnnastie art. It was sought to 
fix the rules of a scientific promotion of health ; en- 
q^uiry was made into the influence of the various 
nutriments and ways of life; and thus a new art 
was created, which had reference, not to the treat- 
ment of particular diseases, but rather to the invigora- 
tion and preservation of the human organismas a 
whole. The real founder of the school was Hel^icus 
of Selymbiia, whose reforms belong to the period 
before Plato. According to bis system researclies* 
were earned on at Athens by Acumciius and his 
son Eryximachus, who belonged to the most inti- 
mate circle of the aasoeiates of Socrates, and were 
very well known to the Athenians by their precepts 
as to appropriate exercise in the open air and similar 
subjects. This side of medicine, which had been 
set in motion by the Sophists, was connected wnth 

mppo- the earlier mode of practice by Hippocrates, the Ascle- 
piade of Cos (vol. iii. p. 66). He was possessed of the 
ancient family tradition, and diligently collected what 
information 'was to bo gained from the inscriptions on 
the votive tablets placed in the sanctuaries of Ascle- 
pius by those who had recovered from illness concern^ 
ing the process of their enres; hut he emancipated 
the medical art from the sphere of the institutions of 

* Homeric philology : Sengebusch, Homer, Hi&a, i, 205. Metrodorus j 
.Bkfc. loH'y 530 G.; Diog. Laort. ii. II. 
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tlic temples; and by means of travels acquired a new chap, ii, 
and wide range of observations and experiencca He 
became a pupil of Herodicus, of Gorgias, of*I)emo- 
cl’itus of Abdera ; and it was he who hereupon first 
founded a science of medicine, which stood fully on 
the level of the scientific life of the nation, and indeed 
in some respects passed beyond it. h'or he succeeded, 
more than any other man, in uniting the salutary im- 
pulses which proceeded from Sophistry, in order to 
introduce methodical r<;flexion into every department 
of life, to the most conscientious enquiry into facts and 
to the purest love of truth. In his writings concern- 
ing diseases and remedies, as well ns in his researches 
concerning tlui liumaii organism and the influence of 
climate, atmosphere, wincls, &;c., be proved himself a 
true philoHO]'dier, a predecessor of Aristotle ; for instead 
of adhering to a dry empiricism, he sought for laws. 

He combined the progress of the new age with the 
good elements of the old, inasmuch as he understood 
how thoroughly to view his calling on its moral side, 
and estahlished the virtues of reverence for the gods, 
unselfishness, discretion and love of his neighbour, as 
the first requisites in the Hellenic physician. Finally 
he also knew how to preserve to his calling the cha- 
racter of a liberal art ; for while among the JEgyptians 
there existed medical systems legally authorised, to 
which every practising physician had unconditionally 
to submit, the art of Hippocrates was one which was 
independent of the letter, and in the practice of which 
no man was to he responsible to any authority but his 
own conscience. 

Thus many men of real intellectual ability among the Endosfm 
younger generation of physicians likewise followed in 
the footsteps of Hippocrates, giving diligent attention 
to philosophy and satisfying their desire for knowledge 408 - 355 ). 
in distant travel. Among these Eudoxus journeyed in 
the company of the Gnidian physician Chrysippus, who 
was at the same time his pupil in philosophy, to 
Egypt, and in that of the physician Theomedon to ‘ 
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CHAP.ii. Atlions. Eudoxus liims(df is among all tlie contem- 
porarics of Plato tkc personage, in. whom tlie many- 
sidedness of the culture of the age mirrors itself most 
distinctly; he was a mathematician, an astronomer 
and a physician, a j)hilosopher, a politician and a 
geographer ; in him were combined the sciences of the 
East and of the West, and the Plcllenic culture, as it 
had matured itself in Asia, at Athens, and in Italy. 
Born and trained at Cnidus, he journeyed in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age to Athens, then 
among the Eg}^ptians, of whose astronomical science 
he availed himself to give a superior perfection to the 
octmtevis of Cleostratus (voh ii. p. 512), and finally in 
Magna Gimcia, where he studied geometry under 
Archytas and medicine under the Locrian Philistion. 
After these years of travel, in themselves rich in scien- 
tific results, he founded at Cyzicus a school, which 
stood at its full height about the year 368. Here- 
upon he came with many of his pupils to Athens, 
and there formed a union of friendship with Plato, so 
that he also followed the latter to Syracuse, when he 
repaired to the court of Dionysius the younger, where 
for a short time the Platonic circle was assembled. 
This was about the time of the battle of Mantinea. 
Tvv'o years after this wa find Eudoxus in his native 
city of Cnidus, where, as the man in whom his fellow- 
citizens reposed their confidence, he regulated their 
constitution ; he also visited the court of Mausollus ; 
and finally at the age of fifty-three closed a life full 
of interest and usefuhiess, leaving the traces of his 
labours behind him in the most various fields of 
science, and notahjly in geometry and astronomy. For 
whereas his predecessors had only directed their obser- 
vations to the rising and setting of stars important for 
the practical wants of the mariner and the husband- 
man, or had like the Ionic and Pythagorean philo- 
sophers set up vague theories concerning the hefivenly 
bodies, Eudoxus, agreeing on this head with Plato, 
founded the first astronomy worthy of the name upon 
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tlie Ixisis of matliematical researches, — an astronomy 
wliich even with the meagre means at its disposal ad- 
dressed itself to comprehending the movements* of the 
planets. And to the Athenians he rendered a special 
service, by regulating their civil year, and materially 
improving the Attic calendar through the introduction 
of the rising of Sirius as its «hief epoch, without at the 
same time destroying its traditional and popular 
system."'^ 

When so wide-spread an actmty prevailed in all the 
<lepartments of philosophy, of rhetoric, of history and 
of natural science, language could of course not fail to 
receive a many-sided clcvelopcment. With the excep- 
tion of Hipj)ocrates, all the authors wrote in the Attic 
dialect ; it hfu.*ame the organ of Gre(.h science, the 
general means of communication among all educated 
'men. That very language, which to Thucydides was 
still so brittle a material, which he could only with 
much labour force to lend itself to his ideas, had now 
become so flexible, as to admit of being poured like 
a. liquid metal into any mould. In it moves the style 
of Gorgias with all its pomp ; it bends to the smooth 
periods constructed by Isocrates ; under the artist-hand 
of Plato it reflects the perfect charm of cultivated con- 
versation ; it becomes the expression of historical ex- 
position, both in the simple manner of Xenophon and 
in the more highly coloured rhetorical style of Theo- 
pompus ; finally, in the orations of Lysias and Isseus it 

* Herodicus of Selymbria, in the period before the Peloponnesian war, 
discoverer of a methodical system of dialectics : cf. Sprengel, Gesch.der 
Armeikunde, by Rosenbaum, i 307. Acumenus and Eiyxhnachus 
{irepitraroi Kara rois oSovs) : Plat. Fhcedr, 268 ; Symjoos, 176 ; Protag. 315. 
— Hippocrates in connexion with Herodicus, Gorgias, Democritus : Bpren- 
gel, 330. The liberal art of Hippocrates as contrasted with the larpeveiv 
Kard ypdppara, Aristot. PoUt 87, 8. Medicine and philosophy ; Boeckh, 
iionntiiTcrme, 142, 149. Travels of Eudoxus : ih. 140, seq. — Oleostnxtus, 
according to Censorinus (p. 37, Hultsch) the inventor, certainly one of the 
first elaborators, of the OctaeUris; cf. E. Muller s. v. ‘Annus/ in Pauly, 
Bealencyclopddie, i.®, 1005, seq. — Eudoxus gave to the octaeteris the form 
of a period of 160 years. Morning-rising of Sirius, July 23d, Inasmuch 
as Eudoxus retained the old vovayviat, his epoch-year is probably one in 
which the new moon after the longest day occurred somewhere near tha 
date, i.e. the year 381 or 373 b,c. 
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tlio utino.st skil.fulnori;'; kotii of iifiiTative niid 
of (jonteiidiiig avgumontatiou witli sbriplicit}' of expres- 
sion iind terse brevity. It is tlms tliat in tliese very 
decails, wlieu the nncieiit )St;Lte of the Athenians was 
perishing and when their poetic art was slo^\dy hiding 
away, Attic prose deiadoped itself with youthful vigour, 
and "reached that perfcctioa in which it served Demos- 
thenes for euimnunicatiiig to the state itself a new 
elevatioiL 


For art the age was not favouralile. Poetry, as it 
had tlouris]i(‘,d at Atlnnis, presumes a healthy condition 
of public life, a liappy and S(.‘eure position as belonging 
to the Sfcite. It could nut prosper, if men felt unsatis- 
fied with that which had ])een handed down to them, 
and were, morally and mentidly in an unsettled condi-^ 
tion. The dominant tendency towards the cultivation 
of the reasoning powers and towards the extension of 
knowledge drove into the hacrkgnjund the enjoyment of 
poetry, and in it the deepest ii^tpiirements of all more 
generous natures fiuiiid no satisfaction. It was not 
agreeahlc entert.aiiim<‘nt nor tlie idle ])]uy of fiuicy which 
they desired ; the mythology in which, the poets lived 
was repugnant to them : they sought after a truth which 
the po})idar religion was unable to oti'er to tliem, after 
plc,dg(is of an inner happiness, {rapablc‘ of outlasting the 
decay of the states, after eternal possessions, the ac- 
quisition of which might improve and heal the indi- 
vidual as w(dl as society. For this reason the greatest 
])octic g(,aiiiis of the age devoted himself entirely to 
jihiloKophy ; and again Isocrjites ha,s esteem to spare 
for the poets, only in so lar as useful ami edifying 
maxims of morality are to be found in their works. 
The rest was considered dangerous. How gi-eat was 
the revulsion in the relations of men of culture to 
poetry, and wliat C{aitradictions pervaded tlie con- 
sciousness of the people, wJien even sayings of iEschylus 
were deemed .so immoral, that it was thought necessary 
to keep them away from the ear of youth I Such e.g. 
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was rialo’ft judgniciit (rone(^rniiig tla* niaxiiiA^>f tlin 
poet: ‘".rile oeeasioii is provided liy tla; Deity ItS(‘lf, 
wlieii It designs utterly to ruin a race.’ 

And 3 -et there was not wanting in tlie peopki a 
lively syni])atliy for tJie treasures of ancient poetry. 
'^rii(? rhapsodes Avere to he setui, in the solemn vf\sture 
of their long rolies, reeiting in tint nii<lst of devout 
eireles of heai'crs in the puldic plaees tlie lloinc'ric 
])oenis. TIkj art of r(M:itation iiouiished greath' : and 
with this art were also eouihine<l performaiiees hasf;d 
u]i<ni th(‘ })ower of memory. It was a rnueli-adruired 
aeeouiplisliiiK.'iit for a man to know hy heait the entire 
Iliad and 0<lyss(‘y, and to he ready to fall hi at any 
point of the declamation. Youtlis of noith; hoiist'S too, 
such as Niec'ratus, tlie. son of Nicias, we find skilltMl 
in tliese arts, and eonstantl^y in the company of the 
rhapsode, s. Jhit in general the esteem in which these. 
p('rsons wi're held was on the deerea.se, and although 
individuals aimnig IIkuii appeared in public much to 
tlieir own satisfaction as late as tlie time of Plato, as 
e.(j. Ion of E]tljesu.s, yet men grew tired of their liollow 
patlios, and hiokeil down with contempt upon the 
wandering mountelxinks. Of new creations in the 
department of tlic epos the Persew of Ghoerilus (vol. 
iv. p. lo5) alone, abeady on account of its su1>jeet, 
met with recognition at Athens.* 

In the drama there was grea.ter liveliness of move- 
ment. In this department, as is so often the case in 
periods of an aftergrowth, it became fashionable for the 
young men, who could not accommodate their tastes to 
more serious studies, to try tlieir powers as poets. Plato 
liiniseb is said, after having burnt his juvenile epics, 
to have had a dramatic tetralogy ready for acting, 
when he found himself awakened to higher efforts by 
Socrates, and hereupon devoted this product of hi, a 
poetic dilettantism with equal pitilessness to destruc- 

* Plato V. iEscliylus : TtepiCbl. 380 ; cf. Stark, Niohe, 38, 92. Power 
of iriemory (cf. G. Curtius ou tlie dyiav oTro^SoX^r in Berichte dcr Sachs Ges^ 
der IVissensch. T86fi, p. 153) in the in.stance of Niceratus : Xen. Syvip. 4 j 
cf, Cobet, Prosop. Xm. 70. Concerning the rhapsodes, cf. Plato’s Ion. 
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CHAP. 11 . tion. %t]ier men of tlic time cxliibitcd less severity 
against themselves, and in particular in the Attic poet- 
families (vol. iv. p. 80), there was no lack of writers of 
talent, who supplied the stage with new plays. But it 
was impossible for them to furnish creations of their 
own of original value and of really important contents ; 
the esteem in which the tragic poets were held de- 
creased, while in some measure the actors ■were more 
highly valued, and pre-eminently secured to themselves 
the interest of the public. Their art freed itself from 
its dependence upon the poets ; they formed a distinct 
class, which possessed its own institutions and held its 
own meetings. They associated themselves with one 
another in special groups, which were wont to appear 
on the stage in the same plays, with the protagonist at 
their head, and the performers of the second and third 
parts subordinated to him. Those among them who had 
secured public favour held a very brilliant position ; they 
received high pay ont of the public treasury, obtained 
large fees on their travels, said to have risen as high 
as a talent (243Z. 15s.) for single performances, and 
were moreover distinguished by prizes of victory. 
Actors of proved merit took the place of the poets in 
the conducting of performances, and were left free by 
tlie authorities as to the choice of pieces and the clistii- 
bution of parts. With the texts of the poets too they 
dealt as they liked, and permitted themselves altera- 
tions, which might serve to display their own talents in a 
more luilliant light. At the same time the comic and the 
tragic artists sepjirated from one another as two distinct 
classes; and the latter acquired a quite special im- 
portance, by intervening in the study of oratory and 
being much sought after as tutors to the young rhetors. 
They were accounted the true models for the cultivation 
of the voice and of recitation ; their art was itself an 
oratory proceeding by bodily exposition ; and as the 
art of oratory jiad its proper home at Athens, so the 
actors' art in its new developement was likewise essen- 
tially Attic. In Athens Satyriis, Neoptolemns and 
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Andronictus worked and slione, wlio stood at tln^eiglit 
of their fame in the times of Demosthenes.* 

Comedy suffered less from the effects of the circum- 
stances of the times unfaTourable to poetry, than 
tragedy. For comedy was naturally more flexible ; it 
was not bound down to a fixed range of subjects, and 
was better able to accommodate itself to the changes of 
taste. It gave up what could no longer he retained, 
above all, the chorus (vol. iv. p. 1 1 5) ; this was the 
clement in comedy by which it had most fully proved 
itself to be an art roc^ted in public life. 'Merewith it 
gradually changed its entire character. The poets 
no longer stood in the midst of the conflict of the 
parties ; they no longer seized upon subjects of the 
same grandeur and boldness ; their joyous freshness 
was dried up, their diction came to approach the 
language of ordinary conversation, their fervour of 
iimigination grew feebler, as became an age in which 
reason predominated, and in which the general public 
could no longer be expected to elevate itself into ideal 
regions. TJie poets accordingly descended into the 
petty everyday life of the population, and here sought 
for the motives of pleasing productions, which rounded 
themselves off into cheerful pictures of society, in 
scenes loosely connected with one another and seasoned 
by love-adventures. At the same time it was in ac- 
cordance with the philosophic impulse belonging to the 
age, that not individual personages, but general types 
of character were represented, which repeated them- 
selves in men of the same species; thus tliere were 
brought on the stage the usurer, the gamester, the 
parasite, and again the dandy virtuoso, the cunning 
slave, the clumsy peasant, the heavy guardian, the 
braggart soldier, the fiery lover, the philosophers, 

* Prominence of the actors (Aristot. Phet. iii. I., p. Ill, 11 : fieiCop 
hvvavrai vvp rm iroirjTcap oi viroKpirai) and ’• Helbig, 

Zeitsclir. fiir Gymn. 1862, p. 104 seq.; Boeckh, ftagr. Gr. Princ. 108 ; 
Korn, (U puU. JEsch. Soph. Eur. fah. exernplari (cf. Bhein. Mm. xix, 130), 
actors of the age of Demosthenes in the inscription iirtp rm 7rep\ rdp 
Aiqpvctop rexviTuVi Fhilol, xxiv. 538. 
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physiciuiii<, cooks, &c.. They appeared under fictitious 
luinies, wliich thereby acquired a universal significance; 
or again historical name.s were taken, and vacillation 
was depicted in Theraineiies, misanthropy in Timon, 
and superstition in Lampou. At the same time, how- 
ever, living personages witre brought forward, poets 
u'hosc queer phrases were mocked, statesmen whose 
exciting speeches were derided, philosophers, who were 
put on the stage with their eccentricities, now as cynics 
and Pythagoreans, who perversely refuse the gifts of 
the gods and in voluntary self-abasement creep about 
poor, dirty, and discontented, |)itiablc fools, now as the 
fine gentlemen of the Academy, who make a point of 
appearing with trim hair and in choice ap];)areL Special 
attention was bestowed upon Plato hiinse.lf and the re- 
forms proposed by him, and his doctrines as to the com- 
munity of property, as to the emancipation of women, 
&c., furnished the most desirable materials for amuse- 
ment. But ill fact fun was made of all the philo- 
sophers in a l)o<ly, and they were laughed at as 
time-killers and brainsick pedants with their eternal 
questionings as to the real essence of all things', were 
it only of a cucumber. This was done with merry 
whimsicality au<l with dedicate irony, but in a harmless 
fashion and without mmdi keenness of attack ; for the 
art, hs’fiicr than of old, covered all its productions 
witii the varnish of a smootli politeness, which avoided 
all conflicts of a more serious kind. There was no 
intention of changing men or of improving them ; even 
their follies were taken to task without any real 
earnestness ; the public was entertained with those 
matters of which in the times of Eiilmlus it best 
liked to hear. Exquisite banquets were dcscril^ed most 
perspii-uously with the utmost display of culinary 
learning, nml again splendid wedding-feasts, such 
as that of Ipliierates, when he was courting the 
northern princc|s (p. 103), and when in the market- 
place of the royal city, “which was covered with 
purple tapestry as far on high as the Great Bear, many 
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thoiisaudK of iinkempf, Luttor-swallowing Tbrnciaiis chap. it. 

i, were ass(iinl ilod at tlie l)aii(.|iif!.t, at wliicdi tlia flcsli-pots 

I were larger tlian <ast(‘rnK, and tlic aoiip was served 

in a tureen of pure gold by fat}ie2>in-]aw Cotys with 
His Majesty’s own royal luinds,” — and similar diverting 
i: aneedotes of the day. The higher enjoyments of 

Attic social life were likewise turned to account l)y 
I comedy ; the charm of fine conversation, in ydiicdi wit 

;■ and humour displayed themselves, and notaldy the 

I riddles in verse, which were a favourite amusement in 

I social meetings at Athens, also played a great part on 

I the stage. Finally it was likewise a favourite theme Travesty. 

I of the lattc'r species of comedy to review the stories 

I of mythology in the spirit of thci age ; which was done 

I either in a very cold-blooded way, Icy attempting to 

I explain them according to the standard of healthy 

!j common-sense, e.(j. to interpret the turning of Niobe 

i into stone as an expression for speechless stupefaction, 

f or by making merry over the old myths and entertaiii- 

i ing the public with burlesque representations of Cronus, 

j. dining on his children, of marvellous divine births, of 
the Seven against Thebes and other Heroes, who were 

; seen seated on the form at school, reading books and 

through all the ordinary experiences of common • 

' life. These travesties developed into a distinct species 

I of public amusement at Athens, in which even com-: 

i petitive contests were instituted, like those in tragedy 

;; and comedy, in the dithyrambus and in rhapsodic reci- 

J tations. A beginning had already been made in this 

t direction during the Peloponnesian "War, and Hegemon 

[ of Thasos is mentioned as the first who produced at 

s Athens parodies of the Homeric myths concerning 

the gods. It is stated, that the public was amusing 
:■ itself with his Gigantomachia on the day when the 

^ tidings of the Sicilian disaster reached the city. 

I Such was the character of the later comedy, as it 

■; flourished at full height, with its subsidiary species, 

f parody, from the close of the PelSponnesian War 

down to the tirne of Alexander. ..Aptiplianes, Alexis, 
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Eul)ulus, Aiiaxaiiclridcs tlistiiigiiislied tlieinselves in 
it; about sixty aiitliors are mentioned, witli more 
than eiglit Imiidred plays. Among these authors 
were genuine Athenians, such as the descendants of 
Aristophanes, and foreigners from Ehodes, Thurii, 
Sinope, kc. But the foreigners too were thoroughly 
transformed into Athenians; the varied life of the 
city, where men of all kinds of origin, even Egyptitins 
and Babylonians, were to be found, mirrored itself in 
the productions of the stage ; and therefore Antiphanes 
could excuse himself before the Macedonian king, wh.o 
was unable duly to appreciate one of his comedies, by 
saying that it was inde(id necessary to be thorouglily 
at home in Athenian society, to have taken part in 
Attic picnics, and to have received find given blows 
in quarrels about amours, if one wished to find Attic 
comedy thoroughly to his taste.* 

With regard, lastly, to Fine Art, the flourishing 
condition which it enjoyed in the city of Pericles 
(vol. ii. p. 544 fieq.) was unable to survive the decay 
of that city its(df. A public art, such as the Attic, 
presumes a. prosperous commonwealth, peace, and an 
abundant flow of public resources. The civic com- 
munity must be internally united and animated by a 
free spirit, if it is to lov(^ what is beautiful, and to 
esteem the condign cultivation of art a point of honour 
on thci part of the State. Finally, there must be in 
(!xistence men enjoying the confidence of the public, 
to wliom full 2 )ow(n's are accorded even for longer 
periods of time. All these presumptions were wanting 
in the ease, of Athens. The civic community was dis- 
integrated hy party-divisions; the ideal tendencies 
were neglected ; passing agitations controlled the phases 
of public feeling ; the foreign policy of the State was 
capricious, vacillating and unsuccessful, — ^liow thejj, 

* Comedy and Plato ; Alex. np. Athen. 226 ; cf. Becker, Chariclcs, p. 
405 [E. Tr.j. Iphicrates ; Meineke, Hi. 182 ; Behdantz, 30. Eiddles : 
Meineke, Hist Crit 277 ; Paul, di Syviposii cenigmatis, 2 ; 0. Kibbeck, 
MiUlere «. Nmere Oomodie, 1867, p. 19.— Parodies ; Schrader in Ehdn, 
XX. and King Alexander ; Athen. 655. 
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* could tiic Arts have found a favourable soil? ’^fhc chap.ii. 

age of great and corrected creations had passed away, 

; without hope of return, with the death of Pericles. 

But art itself did not perish. In general, wlierc 
! the Fine Arts have ever found a vigorous and popular 

developeinent, they po.ssess a certain independence as 
towards the life of a community ; they have a more 
^ fixed tradition than music and poetry. Indeed, they 

I are even capable of receiving new impulses from such 

I a crisis as that which occurred in Attic society after 

f Pericles, and of a])propriating through its agency fresh 

4 germs of life, which fruitfully develope themselv(?s. For 

f thc lofty calm which characterised the w(jrks of Phidias, 
and which could easily pass iiit<,) samcaiess, was substi- 
tuted a greater degree of variety ; the artists were more 
daring, they designed with greater boldness, they placed 
j their figures in (dearer relief in comparison with the re- 

J pose of the Ijalance formerly maintained, and sought to 

i preserve the most transitory movement. As to bodity Ecvipture^ 

movement, it is true that already the ASginetans and 
V Myron (vol. ii. p. 550) had achieved what was possible ; 

but intellectual life had in their time not yet vindicated 
!' to itself its rights; the countenances appeared cold 

■ and indifferent ; the noble simplicity in the works of 

statuary on the Parthenon no longer satisfied the 
younger generation, which was full of inner agitation 
and eager for excitement, and which demanded novel 
attractions, if it was to take interest in the creations of 
; art. The transition to this later style is already very 

perceptible in the frieze of the temple of Apollo, which 
“ Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, erected for the 

Phigaleans at Bassse. Here it is already impossible to 
mistake in the groups of the contests of Amazons and 
Centaurs a greater degi’ee of unquiet, a heightened 
vehemence of movement, showing itself in the flutter 
of the drapery, and an accumulation of motives of 
effect displaying an intention of creating it. These 
examples of relieved work already have a relation 
towards the frieze of the Parthenon, similar to that 
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tilt? diction of Euripides and tlie grand styio 
of Bopliocles. I’lic- iiifiu<*iic(^ of tla* stage hereupon 
operated in causing jdastic art likewise to attempt to 
give expression to emotional life ; the more ancient 
circle of the hgures of the gods was therefore passed, 
and a predilection was shown towards those spheres 
of ideas, where opportunity was offered for eff.'ctively 
representing the various movements of the life of the. 
soul In Ajrhrodite was shown the power of love, in 
Dionysus the bliss of intoxication ; entirely new ta.sks 
presented theraselv(^s, when it was endeavoured wdth 
psycliologically delicate distinctions to express the 
whole serial succession of human sensations, pain, 
longing, tenderness, ecstasy, madness. Man now for 
the first time became in full measure the subject of 
artistic treatment, f.e. man as he existed in those times, 
in which the ancient discipline had vanished, the bonds 
of ffmily had been loosened, and the power of passion 
had been set free. Sophistry sharpened the insight into 
the. characters and temperaments of men ; for even 
famous situations invented by individual Sophists, 
such as the “Judgment of Heracles” (vol. iv. p. 130), 
were imitated by plastic art. Rhetoric likewise led in 
the direction of the treatment of emotions, as did the 
later style of musii^ and the dithyramb; everywhere 
we see prevailing a tendency towards the impassioned, 
wJiicli put an end to the reservation of the earlier 
tiiiK'S, and called forth greater freedom of movement. 

Ill areliitecture, too, the age of rhetoric manifested 
itself. Simplicity no longer sufficed ; a greater wealth 
of oTiiament, novel and more telling motives of effect, 
were demanded. This direction was particularly fol- 
lowed hy a contemporary of Ictinus, Callimachus, a 
man possessing all the many-sidedness and ardour of 
a genuine Athenian, but not the calm and the self- 
confidence which characterised the gren-t temple- 
architects of Pericles. Under the full influence of 
the spirit of the age, he strove after novelty, and de- 
sired to outvie all his predecessors ; but he found no 
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iu tin* ciidfavuLir : fur lic^ lat.'ked tlic true chap, ii 
creative ]Hi\ser, uiid tliei-eiore u1m> tin* j'^voiis Belt- 
cojjli(l(.*nee of aa artist of true geaiuB, Jlut in iuven- 
tivc .skilfuliieBB as iui architee.t, Hi'ulptor, iuul me- 
cluimciau ke 8iir[»aBS)Ml all. Tke umc'li-atbiiircMl palm- 
tree of bronze was bis work, wlii^-k was erected over 
tke eterind l:rin|.i in tke tern pie of Aikene Poiias, and 
wdiiek servtMl to couduei tke smoke of tke fianie out 
of tke Siineinarv : kf% again, iiiv»*]ii!.‘<] tin- Btone-drill, 
ill order Ity ineans of it t*j and to tke trcutuient of 
marble a delieaoy of exci-ulittn j)i'ovi<.»usiy uidmowii ; 
lastly, it was he who made the <Ii.-i'overy, wkitdi led 
to many important results, of giving an entirely new 
formation to the ea,]tital of tke ]iillar of tke temple, by 
placing on the shaft of tin* coinmn a baskef.-sliajied 
ealix of acanthus-leaves, thus transmuting with a sur- 
prising eHect tke ss'VtU'i*, serious forms of tke earlier 
style of iinddteeture. This invention met witk extra- 
ordinary applause, beeauso it jierfeetly corresponded to 
tke craving for ckauge and fulness. It soon became 
an acquisition of Hellenic art ; and the krsfc teirqilc, 

•where tke three orders of coluiuns were <lemoiistra1)ly 
ajiplied, was tliat of Athene at ^Vgen, erected al’ter tke 
burning-down of its pi-edecessor ((.)!. xevi. 2 ; n.c. 395), 

— tke most glorious work accoiiiplisked in ( Ireecu after 
tke Parthenon. On tke outside it was louk*,, like tke 
Old-Attic temple of Athene, inside it was lloric, a.nd in 
tke upper story Coriiitkian — for this name was given 
to tke new style of Ckllimaclms, who was said to 
have lioiTowed his idea from a Coriiitkian sepulchral 
pillar. As the Pliigaleans had sent for Ictinus, and 
the Eleaiis for PJiidias, so tlie Tegiaiun had sum- 
moned 8co])as from Athens. It was kis good fortune 
to be able to construct, still in the manner of the 
earlier period, a great sacretl edifice of national signifi- 
cance ; for tlie sacred authority of Athene Alea was 
recognised licyond tke boundaries of Tegea and 
Arcadia. Bcopas adorned the pediments of this 
temple witk large gi'oups of statues, tke subject of 
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wliicli was taken from the popular legends of the 
Oalydonian chase, and of the contests of the Arcadian 
Hero Telephus. Praxiteles himself contributed works 
for architectural purposes; he enriched the pedi- 
ments of the Heracleiim at Thebes with compositions 
representing the labours of Heracles (vol iv. p. 498). 
But in general the intimate connexion between sculp- 
ture and architecture was relaxed, just as music and 
poetry, and the drama and the histrionic art, had 
separated from one another. All the arts strove after 
independence, in order that each might develope its 
own special proficiency with all the more splendour ; 
and in particular plastic art, with its tendency towards 
expressing the life of the soul, could not fail to deem 
any subordination to architectural purposes oppressive.'"" 

Among the masters of sculpture it was Alcamenes 
(vol. iv. p. 497 ; vol. iii. p. 44) who kept alive 
the school of Phidias. To the same school belonged 
Cephisodotus, upon whom was imposed the noble task 
of celebrating the victory of Conon by a bronze statue 
of Atlicne and a magnificent altar to Zeus the Preserver 
in the Piroeeus. t After this there was a lack of 
occasions and of inclination for the execution of public 
siiulpturcs ; and the Attic artists, in, particular those 
who had immigrated from al)road, readily obeyed any 
.summons holding out to them the prospect of the 
work they de.sircd in other parts of Greece. Thus 
already Aristander, who was a member of the Parian 
colony of artists at Athens (vol. ii. p. 5S5), laboured 
f(jr the glorification of the victories of Sparta, and 
wrought for one of the Amyelsean tripods (vol. iv, 
p. 159) the figure of the female lyre-player, which 
represented the citjr of Sparta. We have a yet more 
palpable instance of the migratory life of the artists 
of that age in Scopas, who was probably a son of 

* The jiulgmeut of Heraolos : Weloker, A. Denhn. iii. 810 ; Overbeck 
in Ikriohte d. k. I^achs Ges. d. Wissenseh. 18G5, 4(j. (Aillimaclius : Bruim, 
Geschlchte d. Griech. Kiinstler, i. 251 ; Lohde, Architektonik der Hdletun, 
40. Temple at Tegea ; Curtins, Peloponnesos, i. 255, 

t Ceplusodotus : Eninii, ii.s. i, 2C!). 
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Aristander. He rctimied fi-Bm dVgiMi to Atliciis, 
whore ho lived and worko<l during the period, wln'ii 
the power of tlu» (dty took a new rise in the s(‘(‘<tiid 
Na,val Confederation ; then, a]>ont tin* time of tlie 
Social War, lie went to Asia, where he was employed 
in adorning sanctuaries of liigli consideration fit 
Ephesus. Cnidus, &c., and notably at Hulicarnassus 
created works in honour of the dynasty there, 

Scopas, the man of the greatest ge.nius aniong the 
representnth'cs of the New-Attir; school, combined, in 
himself all the attainments of the (.dder in.asters ; in 
his representation of Ascle])ius, as a type of youthful 
beauty and lu*alth, he followetitho artistu*. tei,idency of 
Polyclctus ; he (diiselled Hermae a('<'.ording to A.ttic 
taste in ideal perfection, and was able to animati.* the 
marble as Phidias had animated it. But he went 
far beyond all previous endeavours. .He woiight a 
Bacchante, such as Euripides had reprosented upon 
the stage, in a state of utter ecstasy, with her lieail 
thrown back and her curls fiutteriug in the air ; all th(‘ 
pulses of living excitement seemed to be beating in 
the marble. On the other hand, he represented, in his 
Apollo jdaying on the cither, the mild power of the 
enthusiasm inspired by the Music art ; a movement of 
lofty ardour pervaded the grand figure from the sole of 
the foot to the fiowiug hair ; the body was nothing 
less than tlu* glorified organ of a blissful enthusiasm. 
Alost nenarkable of all was the trausformatii>n i.d 
Apllrod^t(^ Already the more Jincieut style of art had 
conceiv(Ml f>f her tis the goddess of beauty, and had 
therefore represented the upper i>art of tlu' l)ody with- 
out dra])(My. Tims she ajjpears in the statue of IMih,). 
wdiicli still displays a serious, Pallas-like <'haract(.‘r, and 
the lofty dignity of a work from the school of Phidias. 
The mythological comiexioii between tlic goddess and 
the element of water led the artists a step further. 
Was not this the time when the famous Phryiie of 
Thespim ventured at a festival in Eleusis to rise from the 
soil as Aphrodite Anadyomeue ? Thus the sculptors now 
0 2 
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CHAP. n. likewise to lot all flrapciy fall, and to repre- 

' sent tlie p:o(;d('.-.s of ](»ve in tlio fall}' revealed peifection 
of fonii. At l.iic .sjinietimo, artists Biicli as Seopas and 
Praxiteles still Inithfiilly adhered to tlie prin(!ipi(.\s of 
true art ; their piii'ptfse was not to seduce and stimu- 
late, nor was the orahless in their hands converted into 
a bold hefiFra, : th.*y re])]*«ise.Jited lier as modest and 
chaste, as iriuhreufsl and timid even in the solitude of 
the bath ; but the goddess became a woman, the deity 
which inspired love became a ])eing which felt and 
needed it, just as in A].>ollo tin*. ]\tu.sic enthusiasm, and 
in Dionysus the Bacchic, weiv re; presented. 
mdof The cxt(?nt to which, even in this period, Greek art 
Praxiteles. tp.veloped itsr-lf according to definite laws, is very 
clearly manifest from the fact that the two contem- 
poraries, Scopas ami Praxiteles, notwithstanding all 
the dificreiicc in their respective tendencies, yet so 
fully agreed, that the woihs of the one were frequently 
mistaken for those of tlie. other, and that it is con- 
sequently also im])ossible to consider the two artists 
separately. Praxitedes, probably the son of Cepliiso- 
dotns (p. 1.94), was an Athenian by birth ; he was of^ 
more settled habits than Scopas, less comprehensive in 
liis artistic labours, hut in his own way even more highly 
ostoerae.d. The material used by him was likewise 
chiefly rnnrbh*, and his art was most masterly in the 
execution of the heads, in which he kmew how to give 
ri'ality t(j the mysterious a(;tioii and rcac-tion upon one 
another of body innl soul. .He was therefore thoroughly 
ill his own sphere wlum he wrought a figure of Eros, 
whom h(.^ represented fis a lioy growing towards 
maturity, standing witli his lioad dreamily hunt down, 
as lost in the thoughts wlii('h, as yet not understood 
by himself, pass through his soul. In general, the art 
of tliis ag(3 (1is]jlaycd a great ju'edilection for the soft 
and lender forms of carl}- youth, emitrasting herein 
with earlier times, wdien tlui gymnastic art flourished, 
and when the artists had before their eyes the human 
figures developed in the imlrntrcB and swelling with 
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vigour. Apollo, too, wa.s rttproseutoH in a, L<iyihl) form, 
and tlie anoiont god Diunysu.s was coiivortfol into a 
youtli of elfeniiiuite presoiuto, in whoso oyc Jaiigulsliing 
desire and the statr* of bliss proilui-e*! I»y wine found 
cxjtressioii. But, lest the dignity of tin; god should 
be lost, he was 8urix)im<l<;d with a following of Satyrs 
and Mtenads, in wlioni the power of Dionysus ivniialed 
itself. The Sa tyrs, too, were treated as yoiuljful and 
ideal figures; they servet! to express in an extremely 
pleasing way, a simple devotion to natural lif.;, an 
easy dreamy existence in wood and hold, while iti the 
female companions of tlK‘ go*! all tin; jihases and 
degrees of Ba<‘ehic ecstasy wei-;; calh-d into life. Thus 
a wliule world of hguriis arose, in which a, freshness of 
life displayed itselt in a jjcrfeet natural Himplieity, 
wholly undreamt <jf by the niori* sohnun and serious 
art of the earlier age. A joyous rout of tins kind, 
such as had formed itself around Dionysus, Seopas 
also transplanted to the sea, combining the Nereids 
and Tritons Avith dolpbins, sea-horses, and other 
fabulous animals into a grand procession, by Avbieh, as 
it Avould seem, the re-iiniou of Thetis with Achilles 
was celebrated, and the homage of the deep was 
ofiered to lier beautiful son. Here; ihe loftiest poetry 
had been bi’eatlied into stone, and an opportunity had 
been offered to the artist of attesting at once the 
richest wealth of imagniation and the most accurate 
knowledge of the forms of nature. Already the 
ancients considered the grou]) of Niche and her 
children as the highest clTurt of tliis school, without 
knowing to which of the two artists it avus to be 
ascribed. In this AAmrk a mighty doom from on high 
is represented, but in sucli a. manner that av’c see, not 
how it is sent, but only Iioaa^ it is met, — met by the 
mother, avIio is alone guilty, and by Ijer blooming 
progf'.ny : a doom, instigated by the greatness of soul 
and active loA-e of the sutlerers ; a tragedy in marble, 
which, in spite of all the confusion of AAuje, yet forms 
a whole in itself, ajid derives a certain, calm from the 
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CHAP. 11 . circumstance tliat tlio composition is arranged in 
rliytlimical order, like tke group of a pediment. 

By tlie side of Scopas and Praxiteles wrought 
Leochares. He produced a series of public monu- 
ments in the manner of the earlier masters, a Zeus on 
the Acropolis, a group of Zeus and the Demos of 
Athens in the Pirseeus, and a statue of Apollo in the 
Attic market-place. But he also worked completely in 
the spirit of the later school, as is notably shown in 
the instance of his most famous creation, his Gany- 
mede, a production in which the inert mass of the 
stone seemed to have been absolutely conquered ; for 
tlius was the boy seen passing aloft, carefully and 
firmly borne by the eagle, not as a captive prey, but 
as one longingly striving heavenwards ; while another 
celebrated group of Leochares, a slave-dealer by the 
side of a cunning slave, thoroughly corresponds to 
the character of the later comedy.* 

G'rojfjjs It is likewise characteristic of the practice of the 
this age, that frequently a work of tlie later 
stainarx!, epoch was Set up by the side of one of the earlier, in 
order, as it were, to repeat the same idea in a style 
according with the times. Thus the Apollo of 
Leochares, and the Artemis Brauronia of Praxiteles, 
were placed by the side of earlier statues of the sainc 
divinities. Thus, again, in the sanctuary of the 
‘‘ Venerable Goddesses (^.e. of the Erinyes) at Athens, 

. the sculi^ture of Calamis stood between two by 

I Scopas. The age was altogether one of a new and 

f ' highly ingenious composition of groups, not merely 

such personages being, in accordance with earlier 
practice, combined as participated in a common 
action, in the capacity of witnesses or co-operating 
agents, but the essential character of a divine 
individuality being illustrated by surrounding the 
central figure -with subsidiary figures, as, e.g., that 

* XJrlichs, Shopas’ Leben unci Wcrlce, 1863. Venus of Milo : tJrlichs, 
122, “ Lebcluxres iiiangonem efc pueruni suTbdolre et fucataj vernilitatis,’^ 
the reading in Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 17, which I follow TJrlichs in 
preferring. 
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of Zeuv'3 tlie Preserver was associated with those of chap, ii, 

Asclepius and Hygeia; and what a degree of deli- 

cacy of coiice^otioii is it not permissible to assume 
when we hear that Scopas in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite at Megara gave visible expression to the 
essential nature of this deity by means of the three 
statues of Eros (Love), Poilios (Desire), and Himeros 
(Longing) ! The group resembled a triad developing 
itself out of a keynote. Finally, it was a task of the art 
of this age, with its tendency to psychological delicacy, 
to represent personages of note in faithful accord- 
ance with their characters. This task was twofold. 

Either the object was to represent famous Hellenes 
in the grand monumental style, e.g. the masters of 
tragedy in the theatre ; or to produce the likeness of 
contemporaries after a fashion more corresponding to 
ordinary life, so as to preserve their memory in the 
circle of their friends. Thus the statue of Isocrates 
by Leochares was a monument of the pious reverence 
of Timotheus ; thus Silanion formed his figure of 
Plato, seated in an attitude of bending forward, en- 
gaged at his ease in deep converse with his friends, a 
work taken from life, and a valued remembrance for 
all Plato’s grateful pupils. In these compositions, 
too, is to be recognised the tendency of the age 
towards the general and the typical, as we found it 
in comedy. There was a fondness for representing 
sucii persons as might typify a species of men. Thus 
the portrait which Silanion made of Apollodorus (pro- 
bably the odd disciple of Socrates) (voL iv. p. 121) was 
such that it might at the same time be regarded 
as a type of indignation, and of self-tormenting dis- 
content. 

The creations of the Attic artists were sought even 
in remote regions. Euchdes, a sculptor belonging to 
the circle of Plato’s acquaintances, wrought temple- 
compositions for Bura, which was rebuilt after it had 
been swallowed up in the earth (vol. iv. p. 414), and 
for -iEgira in Aehaia. The works of Leochares found 
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CHAP. II. tlieir way to Syracuse, and the same artist after- 
wnrds likewise journeyed with Scopas, Biyaxis, and 
Timotheus to Halicarnassus, where Mausollus had 
entered upon an Attic course of policy, had founded 
an Attic maritime dominion and a flourishing Attic 
art-life, and where a monument was erected in his 
honour, in the production of Avliich the Attic artists 
emulated one another under the guidance of Scopas.'"'' 

Fainting. The art of painting is even less dependent than that 
of sculpture upon the condition of public affairs ; 
and, although it had attained to a certain perfection 
through Poiygnotus, which in its way has never been 
surpassed (vol. ii. p. 546), yet it was precisely to 
this art that totally new courses were still open. It 
had hitherto remained essentially an art of design, in 
which plastic forms prevailed. Nor had it in truth 
yet attained to a consciousness of its special artistic 
resources, in particular of tlie magic effect of light and 
colour, of the superior degree of freedom wdiich it 
owes to its more uncorporeal means of re})resentation, 
and of its capability of more directly seizing upon, 
and making visible, the s].)iritual element in man. 
These sides painting had hitherto left undeveloped ; 
it was not till noAv that the time for eflectiiig tliis had 
arrived ; and the whole tendency of the age was in a 
high degree favourable to such a progrcs.sive develope- 
raent of the ancient pictorial art. Apollodorus of 
Athens, who established his fame towards the close of 
the Great War, was the first who contrived to give a new 
charm to his pictures by means of light and shade, 
and whose use of colour created a remarkable effect. 
He entered upon this new course with timidity, and 
was immediately far surpassed by Zeuxis of Heraclea, 
the acknowledged master of illusive effect and colour. 
But that this art was not allowed to lose itself in 

* Groups of more ancient and more recent statue.s of divinities: 0. 
Jahn, Zens' Polieiis in l\hmx Me'iiwrie, p. 22. Figure of Plato : 0. Jahn, 
Darstell. G'Hech. Diehter, I8G1, 719. Apollodorus (‘‘non homo, sed ira- 
enndia”), PHh- Eist Nat. xx.viv. 21 ; M. Hertz, cU AptiUodoro statuario 
ef, 2 ^hil. (Breslan), 18G7. — ^MaiisoJeum ; FhiloL xxi. 4D;3. 
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sensual effects, is proved by the examples of Parrhasius 
of Ephesus, an artist of genius who contrived to 
represent the Demos of Athens in such a way that all 
the whimsical qualities of the original were tlioughc to 
be recognisalffe in the portrait ; and of Timanthes of 
Cythnus, v'ho in his picture of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia was able admirably to indicate the various 
kinds and degrees of sympathy in the several per- 
sonages depicted as present. 

The witty mockery of events of the day, which at 
this time fiourished more than over among the 
Athenians (p. i:hS), likewise found expression in 
painting, as is proved l^y a famous picture of 
Timotheus. For inasmuch as the victorious general 
Avas modest enough to ascribe all his successes to 
Fortune, he was taken by his word, and depicted -as 
slumbering in his general’s tent, while the goddess 
Tyche hovered over his head, and in a long trailing 
net dragged after lier, like a haul of sea-fisli, the con- 
federate cities which Timotheus had secured."' 

The painters Athens was even less able to retain 
within her walls than the sculptors. Distinct schools 
were formed at Thebes (vol. iv. p. 497), and at 
Sicyon. Tlie Sicyonic school perfected the technical 
part of the art ; it ventured upon grand historical 
subjects, as e.g. in EujDhranor’s jficture of the battle 
of Mantiuca, or speaking more precisely, of the 
cavalry skirmish, so honoimablc to Athens, which 
preceded the l)attle — (vol. iv. p. 484) — a picture which 
was accordingly set up in tlie Attic Ceramicus.f 
Finally, this school also sought to establish a pro- 
ductive connexion between the art of painting and 
scientific, in particular mathematical, studies. After 
these endeavours had combined themselves wdth the 
perfection of colour, of which Asia Minor was the 
home, there finally arose in the times of Alexander 


* Painting of Timotheus : jElian. Ver. Hist. xiii. 43 ; cf. Eelidantz, 
188 . 

f Eapliranor ; Schafer, DemostJuines, iii.^- 11. 
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that developement of painting, which it was possible 
to regard as the liighest effort of national art, viz. 
the works of Apelles. 

The degree to which the Athenians took part in 
these several developements of art is only recognisable 
from their pottery. For the painting on pottery was 
not merely a preliminary school for higher art, and 
one of great importance (for on clay the Hellenes 
learnt to paint with rapidity and certainty, while such 
materials of art as afford more facility for effacing and 
correcting are apt to acenstom artists to a timid and 
irresolnte manner of composition), but it also accom- 
panied the pictorial art through all its stages, inas- 
much as even on so humble a material and on surfaces 
so inconvenient, the Greeks with indefatigable dili- 
gence sought to produce representations full of life 
and significance. 

It is true that vase-painting was more capable 
of reproducing the grand simplicity of the style of 
Polygnotus than of following the advances of the 
subsequent age, which were based upon the effects of 
colour. Yet it is very clearly to be perceived how the 
severe and hard outlines gradually became fluid, how 
a greater freedom of groiqnng makes its appearance, 
how the countenances become more expressive, and 
the motions less forced. In connexion with the entire 
artistic^ developement of the age we recognise a ten- 
dency towards sensual beauty, an inclination towards 
the delicate and the effeminate. Dionysus with his 
companions, Aphrodite and Eros, Apollo with the 
Muses, and cognate circles, in which Scopas and 
Praxiteles preferred to move, come into the foreground. 
Social life is, after the manner of the later comedy, 
represented with its enjoyments in charming pictures. 
Allegorical figures appear, either accompanying di- 
vinities, whose individualities they supplement and 
illustrate, e.g. Peitho, Himeros and Potlws by the side 
of xVphrodite, or again as independent beings, who 
owe their origin to an age of reflexion and abstraction, 
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e.g. Pluios or Wealth, Chrysos or Gold, Faidia or 
Meurinient, Eudaimonia or Comfortable Prosperity, 
Pandaisia or the Pleasure of the Table, &c. 
Seriousness of meaning is less taken thought of ; and 
less care is bestowed upon the drawing ; we perceive a 
striving after pretty and unusual shapes in the vases, 
for a mixed variety in the figures, for fanciful cos- 
tumes and more brilliant ornamentation. The ancient 
black and red no longer sufiices ; the painting is done 
on a ground of white chalk, various colours are em- 
ployed, and gold is laid on, in order to give a novel 
attraction to the vases. Thus it is possible even in 
these trivial remains of antiquity to recognise the 
change of taste, the transition from simplicity to 
artificiality, from that which implies its own meaning 
to that which is outwardly brilliant, from ancient 
faith to the Sophistic treatment of ethical conceptions. 
But this period of transition was a period of many- 
sided impulse for art, and imposed upon it tasks which 
strengthened it for ulterior developementsd^ 

Thus Athens in fact still remained the focus of a 
many-sided and luxuriantly flourishing intellectual life. 
In spite of the competition, which on the one side was 
attempted by Syracuse under Dionysius, on the other 
by Halicarnassus under the Carian dynasts, Athens 
was still the intellectual capital of the Hellenes, the 
solitary spot where there existed from of old an un- 
interrupted developement, a constant progress, and 
an abundance of the most generous forces. No new 
accession of culture became the common property of 
the nation until it had asserted itself at Athens ; and 
from Athens were summoned the men by whose 
admission other cities were to participate in the fame 
which attached to the cultivation of science and art. 
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^ Gold-ornamentation (sparingly used already in vases of a more ancient 
date : Heydemann, IliufcTsis, 10) : O, Jahn, Bemalte Vasen mit Gold- 
schnuck, 26. 
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CHAP. II. Nor can it ue cbnied that tlie decay of the ancient 
religiosity and code of manners gave a mighty im- 
pulse towards obtaining, by means of independent 
enquiry, a new certainty of life and thought ; and 
again that the relaxation of ancient usages, the freer 
movement of ideas, and the more passionate excite- 
ment of the minds of men likewise redounded to the 
advantage of the arts, and qualified them for achieve- 
ments, which in the times of greater simplicity, tran- 
quillity, and moderation would never have been 
brought to pass. But intellectual life at Athens was 
no longer the life of the community and the unity 
of a healthy organism, where all forces served one 
final object, had been lost. From a scientific ^oint of 
view Sophistry had been overcome ; but the process of 
analysis and decomposition, which it had commenced, 
continued without abatement ; and Socrates himself 
had only contributed to widen the rift which ran 
through human society. His standpoint, although it 
in many ways attached itself to the primitive wisdom 
of the temples, after all contrasted with everything 
which had preceded it; he owed everything to his 
own meditations, and throughout insisted upon the 
inner tasks of life, upon tlie conscience of the indi- 
vidual, and upon - his relation to the divinity. 
Morality separated itself from civic virtue, and the 
human individual separated himself from the state. 
There now existed two kinds of men : thinkers and 
non-thinkers. The latter swim v-ith the stream, and 
sink deeper and deeper, since whatever could have 
offered them an anchorage has lost its strength; the 
former constitute an intellectual aristocracy, they re- 
gard themselves in the light of a higher organism as 
compared with all other mortals. The communal feel- 
ing, so powerful in the Hellenes, has not lieen extin- 
guished ; but there now arise in the schools of philo- 
sophers new communities, in which principles prevail 
wholly contradictory to the existing condition of 
, things. An opposition of this kind notably developed 
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itself among tlie followers of Socrates. This master, chap. it. 
the most influential man of his age, was of no account 
in the community of the state ; nay, the very man 
whom they deemed the purest of human beings and 
the greatest benefactor of his fellow-citizens, had 
been ejected by the state as one hurtful to the com- 
monweal. For this reason there lay a deep gulf, 
and there prevailed an invincible repugnantje, between 
the followers of Socrates and the state of the Athe- 
nians. It is true that acjcording to the Greek way of 
thinking the individual and the state continued to 
be conceived of as inseparable ; but the spiritual life 
of the individual henceforth l)ecame the standard 
whereby to judge of the commonwealth. AYhatsoever 
acts as an obstacle to the citizen in the jjcrformanee of 
his duty as a man, has no validity for him ; virtue, and 
the happiness of the individual which is based thereon, 
are the final oljjeet of the whole. Hereby an utter 
revulsion is brought about in the consciousness of the 
Hellenes ; civic legality loses its value, and the centre 
of gravity of spiritual life is laid entirely in the attain- 
ment of perfect knowledge ; and thus a movement 
without aims is occasioned. For definite results are 
reached only by a few and isolated elect, who pene- 
trate to the perfect tranquillity of soul belonging to 
the Wise ; and the followers of Socrates themselves 
diverge so widely from one another, that some of them, 
viz. the Cynics, spurn the whole culture of the people, 
while others contrive to find means of reconciling 
themselves to the enjoyments of the world. And in 
wider circles the entire movement simply has the 
efiect of weakening all usage, and of causing a ten- 
dency to negation to spread further and further. 

This tendency shows itself in the growth of agi- aosmo- 
tation in outward life ; the associations of home lose 
their significance ; educated men cease to care for their 
native city, and there gradually devclopes itself a 
citizenship of A^e world, in which all distinctions 
between states and peoples vanish, even the contrast 
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CHAP. II. between Hellenes and barbarians, upon wlncli tbe 

— national consciousness was essentially based. It was 

among the Dorians that a clear consciousness of this 
contrast was first gained ; it was among the Athenians 
that it was developed so as to become thoroughly 
justifiable ; but it was at Athens that it also lost its 
sharpness and was in the end overcome altogether. 
Dor the Socratic idea of virtue could not allow those 
distinctions to remain valid, which traditional pre- 
judices had established among men. 

As towards the demands of morality all men were 
equals ; and the same reasons, which induced the 
philosophers to protest eagerly against the neglectful 
treatment of the female sex, and to advocate the 
rights of the slave (p. 150), likewise made it necessary 
to abandon the national distinction of Hellenes as 
against Non-Hellenes, and to acknowledge, that who- 
soever was wise and just, to whatever nation and to 
whatever class he belonged, must be acceptable to the 
Divinity, and must therefore also have a right to (daim. 
full recognition from men. It is true that Isocrates 
even in these latter days preached war against the 
Persians as a sacred and national duty; but the 
ancient enmity between Asia and Europe had become 
nothing more than a fine phrase, which was warmed 
up for the sake of special purposes. And Isocrates him- 
self, it will be remembered, is already the I’epresenta' 
tive of a new Hellenism, lying not in the blood, ljut 
ill the sentiineiits of the mind, which sciitimeiits iigaiii 
can be acquired by all uncorrupted natures. An ieleal 
Hellenism of this kind, such as the most eminent men 
of this age, Epaniinondas (vol. iv. p. 499), Timotheus 
(p. 87), and others sought to represent in their own 
persons, developed itself more especially at Athens, 
because Athens was a city belonging to the world at 
large, wdiere members of the widest variety of nations 
met, — Greeks from all the colonies, half-Greeks and 
barbarians, Thracians, Babylonians and Egyptians,^ — 
and where all these nations were represented by their 
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best men. Had not ever since tlie time of Solon those chap, it, 
foreigners repaired to Athens, who were desirous of ' 

tasting Hellenic culture ? It was here that this culture 
first lost its local colouring, that men learnt to regard 
it as a world-culture ; here Mithradates, the son of 
Ehodobates, a Persian prince, was seen as an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Plato erecting the likeness of his 
teacher in the Academy, and consecrating it to the 
Muses. Here it was therefore impossible to remain 
involved in the conceptions of a narrow patriotism ; 
and here tlie point was soonest reached, of acknow- 
ledging without restraint the defects of native, and the 
advantages of foreign institutions, instead of frequently 
admiring most what was different from the ways of 
A.thens. In defiance of all experience Sparta was 
still lauded as the seat of moral discipline and fidelity 
to the law ; and enthusiastic praises were bestowed 
upon the simple manners of the Northern peoples. 

And in particular the monarchical constitution of Tendencies 
foreign countries received the tribute of sincere 
veneration, and not only when based upon the legiti- arcTiy. 
mate foundation of popular statutes or usages, but also 
when established by force. In the dialogue Hiero, at- 
tributed to Xenophon, the Tyrant converses with the 
poet Simonides ; for it is no less a personage than he 
whom the author has chosen as a representative of 
the traditional view of the enviable good fortune of a 
ruler’s office. The Tyrant eloquently demonstrates its 
dark sides from his own experience ; he describes the 
weary ‘feeling of want amidst the abundance of all good 
things, as well as the constant fear and the absence of 
freedom which accompany the tenure of absolute 
power. But Simonides is by no means converted into 
a republican ; on the contrary, he adheres to his view 
that these evils are not necessary concomitants of the 
calling of a ruler, a,.nd that an absolute sovereign is 
after all able to be a benefactor of his people, and a 
prince enjoying love and confidence.* 

* Socrates mundanus : Hermann, Plato, 70. Gentle views with regard 
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CHAP. 11. Tlie court} of Perdiccas and Arclielans (p. [^3), the 

magic chami exercised by the personality of the 

younger Cyrus, and the fame of Euagoras prove, what 
an attraction monarchy possessed for the Greeks of 
this age. In speaking of Euagoras, Isocrates declares 
monarchical sway to be the highest of all possessions 
among gods and men, and all the art of rhetors and 
of poets to he inadequate to a worthy celebration of 
the true ruler. The same Isocrates in his political 
orations and epistles addresses himself mainly to 
princely personages, to Archidanius, to Dionysius, 
to Philip, to Timotheus the son and successor of the 
Tyrant Clearehus, and others. All this shows how 
strong a tendency existed in these times, to expect 
salvation for states not from popular assemblies and 
proposals of laws, but from a thorough vigour of action 
on the part of individual men. 

FUtonic This tendency of the age, which presents itself to 
.jjg great distinctness in the rhetors, as well as in 
the historical wniters Theopompus and Xenophon, in 
the case of the philosophers appears as a dogma 
developed with perfect clearness. It is true that the 
philosophers of the Academy likewise occupy theni- 
■ selves with the regulation of republican constitu- 
tions, and several pupils of Plato are mentioned, who 
were active as legislators, e.g. Menedemus at Pyrrha, 
Phormion in Elis, Aristonymus in Arcadia, and 
Eudoxus in Cnidus ; hut these legislations, wdiich have 

to slaves in Euripides (Sclienkl. FoUtische Ansichim des Fvrtp. 15) and 
Xenoijliou (Zeller, ii. 1, 170). Plato is obscure with I’C'fjard to women 
{ih, 570), and as to slaves less generous than Xenophon, who has a deeper 
conception of the idea of the hxuiily. Cf. Striimpel, Prald/bche Philosophie 
der Orkclmi, OUo. — According to Isoer. iv. 50, it was the desert of Athens, 
that the name of Hellenes was firjKeTi tov yevovs dXXd rrjs Biavoias. Rau- 
chenstein ad Isocr. 12, — Mithradates, o 'PoSoBaVou (Opovro^urov), Diog. 
Laort. iii. 25. Unfortunately no details are known concerning the author 
of the dedicatory gift ; hut it after all remains probable that Mithradates 
was a contemporary of Plato and of Silanion (whom Pliny dates- 01. cxiii. 
but who must have been at work before that time ; cf. Brunn, i. 394), and 
that personal relations existed between him and Plato. Vaillant, Ach. 
imp. 14, introduces him as hlithridates IV. and identifies him with the 
friend of Cyrus (Anab. ii. 5, 35 ; iii. 3. 2) and with the satrap of Lycaonia 
(ib. vii. 8, 25). 
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tlieir oiigiii in pliilosopliical reflexion, after all only chap, it* 
prove liow utterly tlicir authors and the age had lost 
confidence in the independent vitality of the civic 
communities ; nor was Plato himself ever able to recog- 
nise the freely active spirit of a community of citizens 
as the foundation on ■which the true State might be built 
up. For of the idea of the State, which his mind 
pictured to itself, none but philosophically trained men. 
could attain to a full consciousness ; according to his 
view, it could not be realised otherwise than through 
a man of eminence, who by the absolute force of his 
vdll controUecl the whole, repressed the impulses of 
selfishness, and as with the hand of an artist moulded 
a harmonious commonwealth. 

But, notwithstanding the clearness and inner con- 
sistency of these views as to the essential nature of 
the State, their application to existing circumstances 
was infinitely difficult ; and yet the Platonic school » 

was unwilling to renounce it; they wislied to be 
j)ractical politicians as 'well as philosophers, and in 
this endeavour involved themselves in the most con- 
tradictory I'csulis. For from their moral standpoint 
they were, in full accordance Avith the popular feeling, 
obliged to disapprove of whatever was accomplished 
in the State by means of force ; -vAFile on the other 
hand the actual realisation of their political system 
demanded a form of goveriniient Arhich could not ])e 
established AA'ithout the perpetration of the most serions 
wrongs. Plato describes Tyrannical goAmrnment as the 
most ahoiniiia.ble of all constitutions, and yet he is 
able to enter into the closest relations Avith the Tyrant 
Dionysius ; indeed, there existed Tyraiits, who could 
boast themselves the pupils of Plato, such as especially 
the Clearchus mentioned above, Avho for twelve years 
(b.c. 363 — 352) held sway at XTcraclea on the Pontus, 
as a model of Tyranniciil guile and falseness, hut at the 
same time also as a friend and patron of science. On. 
the other hand, however, the tAvo assassins of Clearchus, 

Chion and Leonides, arc likcAAdsc pupils of the Academy, 
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as are tlie brotliers Python and Heraclides, the mur- 
derers of Cotys.(p. 103); they believed themselves to 
be acting in the spirit of their master, when they 
risked their life for the removal of foes of freedom. 
Now, although it would be extremely unjust to hold 
Plato and his philosophy accountable for the actions 
of individual members of the Platonic school, yet so 
much is evident : that it was impossible to derive from 
the teachings of the Academy a fixed position in the 
political questions of the age, or a safe standard for the 
estimation of persons and affairs. Is not this most 
clearly to be seen in the instance of Plato himself ? 
When the younger Dionysius, a prince endowed with 
abilities of great promise, had begun his rule at Syra- 
cuse and summoned Plato to his court (p. 182), Plato 
had expected from him the accomplishment of the 
lofty task of philosophically moulding a state, but after 
for a brief time indulging in hopes, had seen himself 
most completely deceived. And yet the idea of estab- 
lishing a philosophers state at Syracuse was not aban- 
doned. But the same prince, on whom the Platonic 
school had counted, was now their worst foe. The 
undertaking of Dion, of which the object was the 
overthrow of Dionysius (b.c. 357), Avas a joint act 
of the Academy, whose association we see on this 
occasion appearing as a political power. All these 
eflbrts, however, remained without result; the ideal 
politics of Plato were indeed capable of inspiring 
enthusiasm in the minds of men, but unfit to furnish 
them with a fixed standpoint in the struggles of the 
present, and still less able to cure its evils.*' 

The more that the philosophers themselves became 
convinced of this fact, the more they retired in deep 
vexation of spirit from public life ; they had lost all 
sympathy ^\dtll the State as it existed. They renounced 
all endeavours at infiuencing the multitude, and a 

* Platonic legislators : Hermann, Flato, 74.~Clea.rclius and his assas- 
sins : Egger, Etudes d’Mstoire ct de morale sur le meurtre politique, 1866, 
p. 19,— Eiiphraus and Platonic politics in Sicily : Bernays, Dial des 
Aristoteles, 21. 
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])road gulf formed itself between them and the people. 
This division was a misfortune for the State. ' For 
while formerly the best forces had at the same time 
also been those which were the most effective in the 
civic community, and while even those who were 
tl'ioroughly dissatisfied with the ruling party, yet with 
patriotic self-denial contributed their share of service 
to the commonwealth, — as e.g. Nicias did, — we now 
find the most gifted men averting themselves from 
it ; the State is to them a matter of indifierenee, of 
ridicule, and of ofience. In proportion as their spirit 
is lofty and their judgment clear, they regard the ex- 
isting condition of things with hopelessness. They 
despise the petty statedom of Greece, in which the 
interests of the meanest selfishness are the determin- 
ing clement, and deride^ a commonwealth, in which 
the chance of the beans determines who is to govern. 
Nor, again, is any interest left for the past of Athens. 
Plato condemns all, even the most glorious, statesmen 
of his native city ; he regards its acquisition of the 
supremacy on the sea as its greatest misfortune, and 
in merely pronouncing the word ‘ democracy,' he 
assumes that all reasonable men will agree in condemn- 
ing it Now, inasmuch as from their point of view 
the Sophists likewise laboured to undermine the au- 
thority of the institutions of the State, by setting up 
the individual as judge over them, and regarding all 
laws as arbitrary ordinances which owe their origin 
to compromise or force, — the two tendencies of the 
age which difiered most from one another, Socratic 
philosopliy and Sophistry, coincided in this point : 
that both undermined the feeling of devotion to the 
existing constitution and shook at its base the firm 
strength of the ancient civic State, resting as it did 
on the agreement between its laws and the sentiments 
of all its members. 

In this age we find only a few men in Athens, who, 
lil?e Timotheus, e.g., sought to combine the perform- 
ance of public duties with philosojohical culture. In 
p 2 
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general the different circles came to exist apart, and 
the vital resources which still survived in the com- 
monwealth separated from one another. The wise 
man avoids contact with civil business, as if it were 
a pollution, and intellectual interests have been re- 
moved into quite another field. Accordingly it seems 
a matter of course, that the conduct of public business 
should be left in the hands of men of a subordinate 
kind, selfish persons who lead the people by encourag- 
ing its foibles and flattering its thoughtless indolence. 
Meanwhile, the great mass of the Athenians believe 
it possible to, preserve liberty and prosperity without 
exertions ; while apparently standing still, they fail 
to observe that they are retrogressing, although the 
feeling for civic honour and civic duty is growing 
duller and duller. They had shamefully abandoned 
the last remnant of ^maritime dominion ; they had not 
even bestowed serious thoughts upon the security of 
their own city itself, and refused to see the dangers, 
for the aversion of which sacrifices wei’e required. 
On the one side a wealthy intellectual life, floating 
in ideal elevation, from the standpoint of which the 
Attic civic State was regarded as a thing without 
value on the other an indolent existence, swayed 
\)j selfishness, lazily sunk in obedience to daily habit, 
and unwilling to allow its comfortable ease to be dis- 
turbed by any exertion. It was thus that the Athens 
of Eubulus drifted on, like a ship without a helms- 
man, with the current of the age. 

And now a foe had appeared, more dangerous than 
any with whom Athens had had to deal when at the 
height of her power, — a great State of growing strength 
and of inexhaustible resources, a State which, securely 
directed by the foresight of a sagacious mind, took 
advantage of every opportunity, by sea as well as by 
land, for mastering one after the other of the petty 
States of Greece, and which was lying in wait for the 
Athenians above all the rest. If, then, the city was 
not to drift into his grasp as a defenceless prey, and 
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to perisli dishonourably, there was need of an Athe- 
nian who refused to despair of his native city, although 
he thoroughly perceived its weak points, who united 
in himself to high intellectual force and an idealising 
spirit, a devoted patriotism, and who ventured to 
undertake the task of once more gathering all the 
forces of good which remained, of arousing the sense 
of honour which had been extinguished, and of bring- 
ing to pass a regeneration of the Attic common- 
wealth, so that it should once more take the field at 
the head of the Hellenes on behalf of the noblest 
possessions of the nation. Such a man was Demos- 
thenes; and with Ifim there begins once more a histoiy 
of Athens. 
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ATEENS AND KING PHILIP TO THE PEACE OF * 
PfflLOCRATES.* 

In the period \¥hen Pericles was extending the 
Attic dominion in the Pontus (vol. ii. p. 486), one of 
the remotest points reached by it was Nymphseiim, 

* Concerning the age of Demosthenes we possess a greater abundance 
of materials than for any other section of Greek history ; but no history 
of it has been handed down to us. Even in antiquity Demosthenes found 
no narrator of his public activity worthy of him ; and out of the works 
concerning the period of Philip (Theopompus, Philochorus, lib. vi., Duris) 
there arc left to us only meagre fragments, or tradition reaching us at 
second or third hand (Diodorus, Justin). Plutarch is of importance 
when he mentions his sources ; in the same way Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, whose principal work on Demosthenes is unfortunately lost ; of all 
those who have judged Demosthenes, he displays the greatest insight. 
The biographers are uncritical. We are therefore without a connected 
history ; instead of this, the age stands before us like a drama, in which 
we see lii.storical personages acting with all the clearness of living indi- 
vidualities. Wc find ourselve.s personally placed bet^\^een the two parties. 
Herein lies the extraordinary charm of the Demosthenic age ; hereon, too, 
is based the difference in the conceptions formed of it ; for it depends on 
the personal attitude which we assume towards Demosthenes, upon the 
moral imi>ression made upon us by his speeches, upon the truthfirlness 
with which we credit him. All the attempts which have been made to 
whitewash iEschines (cf. Prancke on Stechow de mta AliJsch. in Nauc Jahrh. 
fur Philnl., xii.) or to prove the representation of his character in Demos- 
tlienes to be a caricature due to political hatred (Spengel, Demosth. Verthei- 
di(iunrj (?as- KtcH-phon, Munich, 18(13), as it appears to me, by their -want 
of success ]nerely furnish a testimony in favour of Demosthenes. Equally 
unsatisfactory are the attempts to tack in a midway-course between De- 
mosthenes and AUschines (ef. Erohberger on 0. Haupt Lchm des Demosth. 
in Neue Jqhrh. fur Philol. 1862, p. 614). Without denying the character 
of a democratic party-orator to belong to Demosthenes, we .shall yet be 
justified in regarding his speeches a.s genuine sources of history, if we 
believe in the truthfulness and honesty of his mind. In this respect I 
have from full conviction followed the view which was asserted by 
Niebuhr. Since his time science has laboured unwearyingly to bring 
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a port of the Taiirian peninsula, situate to the south chap. 
of Panticapfemn, on the Cimmerian Bosporus, which 
leads fi-om the Pontus into the Palus liseotis. These Pmus- 
distant members of the Confederation were placed in jH 
a difficult position after the Sicilian calamity, inasmuch ■mosihcde.s, 
as what had liitherto l>een their protecting power was oTLix. i 
no longer able to take care of them. Ttoe accord- (b.c. sss)? 
ingly remained no course open to them but that of 
arriving at an understanding with their neighbours ^ 
on their own account, and of attaching themselves to 
these after such a fashion as to leave their commercial 
relations with Athens unhurt and secured. Pantica- 
pasum was the centre of the Bosporan empire, which 
was at that time at the height of prosperity under 
the Spartocidm (p. 128) ; it was upon friendly inter- 
course with them that the community of Nymphseuiii 
had to depend ; and an Athenian of the name of Cylon 
was one of those who negotiated the conclusion of an 
intimate union. Although he had hereby in no sense 
done damage to the interests of his native city, yet 
his proceedings were regarded with disfavour at 
Athens, so that an indictment was preferred against 
him, and he was sentenced to a fine. In conse- 
quence he repaired anew to the Pontus, where he 
met with a most honourable reception at the hands 
of the princes there. A place near Phanagoria,, Cepi 
by name, was bestowed upon him as a 'gift, and 
he married a native woman. From this marriage 
sprang two daughters, Avho, being possessed of a con- 

order into the history of this age, I merely mention the lahours of F. 

Eaiike, Boeckh, Winiewski, Broysen, Bdlineke, Yoinel, Funklidnel, the 
crLtical and exogetical lahouis on the Orators of Saiippe, 'Westerniann, 

Frankc, Echdantz and others, and the narratives of Thivlwall and Grote. 

The results of all these labours, manifoldly advanced by his own research, 
are combined in the work of Arnold Schafer, .Vemosthrms uvcl adac. Zdt 
(1856-8), the treasure-house of all that we Itnow of the I^hilippio age, to 
which, as a matter of course, my narrative too owes far more than it is 
p(;ssible to indicate by citations. Since the appearance of this work, the 
historical materials have nob been incrc.ased to any important extent ; but 
I have endeavoured to turn to the fullest possible account the gain which 
is to be obtained from the new Scholia to iEschines, from inscriptions, and 
from coins. 
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siderable dowry, came to *At]iens. and wedded Attic 
citizens. Tlie one of them married Democliares of 
tbe deme Leuconoe ; the other, Cleobule by name, 
became the wife of a manufacturer and merchant of 
position, Dcmostjiencs of the deme Peeania, who main- 
tained an establisliment of two large workshops, 
in which arms, cutlery, and furniture were produced. 
This Demosthenes and Cleobule were the parents of 
the orator, who was born at Athens three or four 
years after the peace of Antalcidas. 

These relations of parentage were, at a later date, 
when Demosthenes the son directed the politics of 
Athens, made use of by his adversaries, in order to 
represent him as an intruder, devoid of any claim to 
interfere in the affairs of the city, inasmuch as he was 
not even a genuine Hellene; but a foreigner and a 
senii-barbarian. His grandfatlier on the mother’s side 
was declared to have forfeited his rights as a citizen 
by treason, his grandmother to be a Bcythian woman, 
and indeed to belong to the Homad race of that 
people. Doubtless this is an invidious conception mis- 
representing the facts of the case. Before his death 
Gylon had paid the debt which he owed to his native 
city, nor could any one of the opponents of Demos- 
thenes prove the existence of any obligation resting 
upon Gyion’s family, or impugn on satisfuitoiy grounds 
the rights of inheritance of his descendants. With 
regard on the other hand to the defect of descent, it 
is by no means unlikely that there was more of reason 
in this objection. For in the colonies on the Black 
Sea manifold family-connexions were formed between 
Hellenes and Scythians (vol. i. p. 46.5). Had not 
even a chieftain of, the Scythians, Scylles, the con- 
temporary of Sitalces, liorn as the son of an Ionic 
mother, been educated in the Greek language and 
writing, and become an enthusiastic adherent of Greek 
manners and customs, even receiving the civic fran- 
chise of Olbia, where he liad a Greek housewife ? 

It is true that he was ovorthrovm by his brother, 
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the son of the dangliter of Teres (p. 8), the leader 
of the national party ; but liis story shows, how the 
infiuence of the Greek coast- towns had penetrated 
even iuto the very heart of the Scythian nation. 
Doubtless, therefore, the nationalities had become 
blended far more fully in the coast-townS themselves, 
especially since the Thracians, whose relations were 
most intimate both -with the Scythians and with the 
Hellenes, promoted this amalgamation. In general, 
intercourse with the peoples of the north was much 
less repugnant to the Hellenes, than e.g. with Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians, and Egyptians; indeed they 
were rather in a sense attracted to the former ; and if 
we call to mind the Athenians who were blood-rela- 
tions of Thracian families, such as Cimon, Thucydides’ 
the historian, the philosopher Antisthenes (perhaps 
Themistocles also should be included in the list), we 
cannot avoid the observation, that it was precisely men 
of great mark who sprang from mixed maiaiages of 
this description. Menestheus too, the son of Iphicrates 
by the Thracian princess, and the son-in-law of Timo- 
theus, caused a sensation in Athens by his early and 
peculiarly vigorous and manly developement ; and 
when he was asked about his parents, he was wont to 
say that he owed far more thanks to his mother than 
to his father ; for that while the latter had done his 
utmost to make him a Thracian, she had done her best 
to make him a Plellene. Now since the growing ex- 
haustion of the Attic civic communities, as we have 
good grounds for assuming, connects itself with the 
fact that the majority of marriages were concluded 
among the sons and daughters of family-circles akin 
to one another, it seems extremely natural, that con- 
nexions formed with members of other nations should 
have contributed to invigorate the Greek families both 
physically and mentally, and especially, in the period 
of the gradual decrease of national energy, to call into 
life powers, such as were becoming more and more 
rare in purely Hellenic houses. Thus it may perhaps 
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Lg also conjectured witli reference to Demosthenes, 
that the extraordinary power of tension characteristic 
of his mind is connected with the emcumstance, that 
some of the blood of the northern peoples flowed in 
his veins. 

But however this may have been, we may assume 
with certainty, that the foreign connexions of his family 
furnished to him an impulse of great significance. 
His mother, whose hirt%lace was on the Pontus, 
could not hut at a very early date lead the spirit of 
the hoy heyond the circle of the walls of his native 
city, while his father stood before his eyes as the 
image of an efficient and worthy citizen, of the type 
which had still survived in the better spheres of the 
•civic population. He was capable of conducting an 
extensive business with circumspection and with a 
vigorous hand, was loyally devoted to the common- 
wealth, and deemed it his highest honour to fulfil wfith 
the utmost conscientiousness all his duties as a citizen. 
There was no lack either of means for education or of 
goodwill and rational direction ; and thus Demos- 
thenes, who grew up at home with a younger sister, 
wais doubtless a boy exceptionally favoured and 
fortunate.'''* 

But this good fortune was of brief endurance. 

* As to tho maternal descent of Demosthenes ; iEsch. hi. 171, a 
passage douhtless based upon facts. That the Scythians were Mongols is 
convincingly disputed by Mullenliolf in the MomtuhcricMe der Ikiiin,. 
Almlc.ru., iSfiO', p. 549. — Menestheus : Eehdantz, Ixjhicr, 2;35f, With' 
respect to the mingling of blood in the Attic fiimilies, it is wortli pointing 
out that, according to Bernays (DiaZ. dcs Aristot. 134), Aristotle too was 
a halt-Grcek. (This will probably also explain many a peculiarity of 
diction in him.) — Demosthenes comes of age in the summer of 366, 
towards the cud of 01. ciu. 2, or the beginning of 01. chi. 3. The period 
of guardianship closes in the tenth year ; it begins 01. ci. 1, b.c. 376 ; 
Demosthenes was then seven years of age; hence he was born about 01. 
xcix. 1, B.c. 383. This calculation, which is based upon the chronology 
of the guardianship and upon Vit. X. Orat. 84."), is contradicted by the 
incidental statement in the speech in Mid. 564, according to which De- 
mosthenes was in the autumn of 349 B.c. thirty-two years of age ; which 
would make the year of his birth 381 (Diou. ad Aram. i. 4) or 382. 
Schafer assumes 32 to be a clerical error for 34. The year is not to be 
fixed with perfect certainty, but it is preferable to follow the former of 
these two calculations. 
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AVlien Demosthenes was seven years of age, his father 
fell sick and died. He left indeed a house in good 
ordei: behind him ; there remained a property of at 
least fourteen talents (£3,400 cire.), invested in his 
own business and in other concerns, the interest of 
which was fa,r more than sufficient to support his 
widow and children. Moreover, the father had most 
carefully provided for the management of this pro- 
perty. The nearest friends of the house had been 
appointed guardians, viz. Therippides, and the nephews 
of the testator, Aphobus and Demophon, all of them 
well-to-do men, to whom he had moreover providently 
left special legacies on account of their trouble ; finally 
he had also endeavoured to make his two above-named 
nephews so thoroughly members of his family by 
means of marriage-engagements, that according to 
his presumption they would care for it as for their 
own. 

But never has the last will of a faithful father of a 
family been more vilely contemned. For the friends 
of the house proved themselves its worst foes : all the 
advantages which the will offered to them they greedily 
appropriated, without thinking of fulfilling the obli- 
gations imposed on them by its recognition. They 
paid no attention to any of the provisions of the 
testator, neglected and deprived of their value the 
manufiictory and business, squandered the invested 
moneys, and instead of their augmenting the property 
of their wards, which an intelligent management 
might easily have doubled, their administration of it 
was of so unconscientious a character, that even the 
capital was for the most part lost. The complaints 
of the mother, the representations of honest friends, 
public opinion, wdiich asserted itself in favour of the 
orphans — all remained without effect; the guardians 
appealed to the powers conferred upon them ; and it 
was not until after the expiration of these powers that 
they could be called to account. It was from this side 
that the youth, as he grew towards manhood, became 
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acquainted witli the world ; tile first sensations which 
took hold of his mind were those of indignation at 
faithlessness and treachery; and while other boys 
were joyously looking forward to the time, when, 
having outgrown domestic discipline, they might enjoy 
life, he was filled by the single idea, that he should like 
to be a man and a strong one, in order to avenge the 
shame cast upon his paternal home, and to chastise 
the crime committed by ruthless selfishness against 
its children. Although, then, neither means nor op- 
portunities were wanting for intellectual developement, 
yet the unfortunate condition of his family affairs 
entirely marred the joyousness of his youth. As a rule 
he remained at home with his mother, avoided the 
sports of boyhood, and entered into none of those 
genial connexions between comrades, such as were 
wont to be formed in the palsestrm and among the 
chivalrous exercises of youth ; he was pale and slen- 
der, and was mocked as- a weakling by those of his 
own age. In their eyes he seemed awkward and 
saturnine; he was incapable of being merry at his 
ease among them. He had in nis mind only a single 
object, upon which he was intent with the whole 
energy of his intellect ; viz. to obtain the requisite 
weapons for the struggle incumbent upon him. 

To the effect of speech he was already no stranger. 
As a boy he had been present in the judicial chamber, 
where Callistratus was subjected to an indictment of life 
and death on the affair of Oropus (p. 97); he was witness 
of the bitter wrath of the assembly against' the accused, 
and saw how by the power of his eloquence he changed 
the opinion of the jury, and at the close of the pro- 
ceedings was conducted home like a victor amidst 
praise and congratulations. This experience was for 
Demosthenes an event of enduring effect; he was 
resolved to become an orator ; and, as soon as he had 
come of age, applied to Ismus (p. 172), the foremost 
master of Attic law, and the advocate of the most 
successful experience, particularly in questions of dis * 
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puted inlieritances. After having doubtless already chap. 
previously been connected with li ini, Deinostli cues no\r 
claimed liis services exclusively for himself, induced 
him to come ^ and live in his own house, and in return 
for a considerable fee (10,000 drachms == £377 circ.) 
to devote himself entirely to training him ; so that, 
although Iseeus did not in consequence leave off con- 
ducting cases and writing orations, he gave instruc- 
tion in oratory to no one else. It was a close 
personal relation into which they entered, an intel- 
lectual armed alliance, in order with their united 
strength to carry on the (iontest of vengeance, which 
Demosthenes, like the Heroes of ancient mythology, 
undertook against the desolaters of his paternal 
home. 

This contest was waged in a succession of stages. Opening of 
The first was the demand of an account, and the pre- agiSt the 
ferment of a general complaint with reference to the guardians. 
conduct of the guardianship. Next, resort was had 
to the various ways of decision by arhitration ; but ^ ' 
the guardians avoided all attempts at a compromise, 
and refused to acknowledge ev^en the decision of the 
arbiters appointed by the State. There accordingly 
rc'/mained nothing but a formal action. In tlie third 
year after he had come of age, Demosthenes handed in 
liis written accusation to the First Archon, whose duty 
it was to superintend the preliminaries of questions 
concerning the guardianship ; and in this indictment 
moved for a penalty of ten talents (£2,505) against 
each of the guardians. The matter was now fully set 
in motion. Demdsthenes, who had right on his side as 
well as the most accurate knowledge of the law, and 
who, notwithstanding his youthful age (twenty years), 
possessed all the strength of character of mature 
manhood, went on unshaken, and there was nothing 
left for his adversaries but to contrive new intrigues. 

For this purpose they took adv’-antage of the institu- 
tions existing in Athens, the design of which was to 
avoid undue impositions and injustice in the demands 
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of public services from tbe wealthier citizens (vol. ii. 
p. 477). When a citizen considered that an excessive 
demand bad been made upon him, and that tbe ser- 
vice claimed from himself ought with more justice to 
have been asked from someone else, he had the right 
of transferring the service to this other person, or of 
calling upon him for an exchange of property, under- 
taking to defray out of the property of the other the 
service in question, — whether it were the equipment of 
a ship or of a chorus. If in such a transaction no 
amicable understanding was arrived at, he who had 
proffered the exchange had the right of sequestrating 
the property of the other, being at the same time 
obliged to hold his own in readiness for the same pur- 
pose. Hereupon an inventory was made within three 
days of the property of either ; and on the basis of 
this inventory the judicial tribunal finally decided 
. which of the two was rightfully called upon to under- 
take the disputed service. This institution, which 
owed its origin to Solon, was in general calculated 
upon simple and easily intelligible conditions of pro- 
pertj’-. In later times it became more and more diffi- 
cult, and, instead of affording a protection against 
arbitrary oppression, wms not unfrequcntly used as an 
instrument of malicious intrigue, admirably adapted 
for suddenly disturbing fellow-citizens, whom it was 
intended to annoy, in the tranquil possession of their 
pro|!erty, and preparing for them the most insuffer- 
able vexations. 

Such was also the case in the present instance. An 
Attic squadron was to be despatched from the port, and 
the contributions requisite for the purpose had been 
imposed by the Board of Generals upon a certain 
number of trierarchs. Among these was Thrasylochus, 
the son of Cephisodorus and tlie brother of hlidias. 
With him the guardians entered into an understand- 
ing; in consequence of which Thrasylochus, a few 
days before the judicial term at which the indictment 
concerning the guardianship was to be finally decided 
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by seDteiice, appeared in tlie bouse of Demosthenes 
and offered an escliange of properties, in case lie would 
not voluntarily undertake the trierarcliy. Tlie intrigue 
was cunningly enough devised. For Demosthenes 
was either to perform this liturgy — ^iu which case he 
would inevitably complete the ruin of his shattered 
finances ; or, he accepted the exchange. In this case 
his property with all his claims passed into the hands 
of Thrasylochus, who could hereupon, according to 
his agreement, quash the demands made* upon the 
guardians as well as the entire lawsuit. Demosthenes, 
wliose mind was wholly occupied with the suit, saw 
himself suddenly surprised by these wiles ; at first he 
failed to see through the whole intrigue, and agreed to 
the exchange of property, because he opined that in 
spite of the transfer of his property he would be able 
to maintain his demands and to reserve his right to 
carry through the suit. But no such reservation was 
permitted to him ; whereupon he resolved, in order in 
no case to allow himself to be deluded out of his suit, 
to cancel the transaction of exchange which had been 
commenced, and simply to undertake the expense of 
the public service forced upon him. Thrasylochus had 
already let it out for twenty minse (£81) to one of the 
speculators, who at Athens made a trade of under- 
taking such public services for others; Demosthenes 
paid the sum, and had thereby incurred the loss of 
a considerable part of his remaining capital,''" 

Such struggles and sacrifices were needed, before the 

The difficult passage, Bern, xxviii. 17, seems to me not to have heen 
made perfectly clear even by BoecMi, P. Ec. of A th., vol. ii. p. 344 [E, Tr.]. 
According to Boeckh and Phitner it Avould he necessary to assume two 
i^iaBiKacriai., the one concerning tlie sum total of the properties of the two 
litigants, and another concerning the demands of Demosthenes and the 
reservation made hy him. But it should he rememhered that already 
in the fonner aU the assets and liabilities must have heen entered 
into. Toiv xpovcov vTToyvcav ovrav refers to the desj)atch of the fleet ; and 
■we must assume that in conseciuence of the want of time no legal discus- 
sion took place, hut that Thrasylochus was all the same able to force 
Demosthenes into such a position that he undertook the trierarchy. 
'AiroK\eieiv probably only signifies the dosing of a house before the begin- 
ning of BiabiKaaria ou an exchange of properties. 
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matter conlcl be as much as brought before the judges ; 
and even then it cost great labour, before the end 
could be reached. The most important documents, 
above all his father^s will itself, had been made away 
with ; and it was no easy matter for Demosthenes to 
furnish evidence and witnesses, in order to establish 
the original amount of the property. And yet he 
succeeded in removing all doubt as to the guilt of the 
guardians ; he was able to prove with what results 
the property of other wards had been managed in the 
same period of time, and how he, Avho when entering 
upon his inheritance had belonged to the same pro- 
perty-class as Timotheus, the son of Conon, and others 
subject to the highest rate of taxation, would, had his 
guardians' administration lasted but a few years longer, 
have been absolutely reduced to beggary. But not 
only did Demosthenes claim for himself and his sister 
the compassion of the jury, not only did he seek to 
excite deep indignation at the crime committed against 
his dying fatlier and his house, but he also pointed 
out how much in the public interest depended upon 
preserving those civic properties upon wJiich the State 
could reckon, when in a situation obliging it to claim 
the performance of more extensive services, which his 
fatlier had invariably undertaken with patriotic ardour. 

Apliobus was the first accused. In spite of all the 
forensic tricks resoited to by himself and his associates, 
he was condemned. The other guardians met with 
the same fate, or before the decision consented to a 
compromise. The damage inflicted was, indeed, by 
no means thus made good. The adversaries of De- 
mosthenes contrived by a variety of ne\7 tricks to 
escape from their obligations ; fresh vexatious law- 
suits were requisite, in order to force them to give up 
pieces of land which they kept back with perverse 
obstinacy ; and in the end Demosthenes was obliged 
to acquiesce in the loss of the .greater part of his 
paternal inheritance. But in truth, from the first his 
main object had been, not the money, but to bring 
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about the expiation of the ■\\Tong, tlie unmasking of 
the troaclieiy, and tJie restoration of the lionour of his 
house. In tliis point his victory was complete ; 
towards this end. ho had. worked for years with inde- 
fatigable zeal, while ho almost soem.s to have taken too 
little trouble to turn his victory to the fullest account. 
Although therefore compassion may be felt for the 
young man, in that he was forced to occupy six of 
the fairest years of life with these vexatious quarrels, 
yet it is certain that he could have gone through no 
better school for steeling his inner strength and ac- 
quiring an iiihexildc force of will. It should be con- 
sidered what was at that time the condition of things 
at Athens. It was a quite uncommon occurrence for a 
man to insist purely upon his rights and to advance 
unswervingly towurds his object. The usage was to 
pursue none but crooked paths, and to settle every- 
thing by means of compromises, secret contrivances, 
and mutual concessions disputed cases were ordi- 
narily brought to an issue from any point of view 
except that of simple justice. This explains the 
unheard-of audacity of the guardians ; and only thus 
is it possible to recognise the lofty spirit of Demos- 
thenes, in whose eyes the struggle was a matter of 
conscience, to which he inhexibly adhered, a contest of 
honour, in which he fearlessly exposed himself to per- 
sonal attacks even on the part of his nearest relatives. 
In the midst of these perils the youth rapidly matured 
into a man. At an unusually early period of life he 
became acquainted with the world from its worst side ; 
but this failed to embitter, and still more failed to 
discourage him. Environed by numerous and crafty 
enemies, he, a defenceless youth, learnt to trust in 
himself and in a good cause ; and inasmuch as it in 
the end after all proved victorious, he in spite of all 
these dark experiences yet acquired confidence in the 
sound and honest sjhrit which lived in the better part 
of the civic community,— a confidence vrhich never 
afterwards deserted him. 
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At the same time he had been obliged in this con- 
test immediately to apply such knowledge and skill as 
he had acquired by his studies in the department 
of the advocate’s art ; he had thus converted these 
acquirements into independent possessions of his own, 
and could now enter the arena of life as a fully- 
equipped man. At the same time he was supported 
by his inborn gifts ; for he naturally possessed a keen 
understanding, a lively and easily-moved mind, and 
an abundance of ideas which developed themselves 
out of a grand conception of life. But he still lacked 
much towards being a perfect orator, and, in order to 
supply these defects, it was still necessary for him 
to give arduous proofs of his strength of will. 

Demosthenes, in accordance with his character, was 
too prone to consider everything to depend upon the 
merits of a cause, and to trust to its justice, so long 
as it was rightly treated. Giving way to this ten- 
deucy, he neglected himself in externals which vrere 
frequently decisive in the eyes of the Attic public ; 
and in such matters he had been least, able to learn 
anything from Isseus, who himself never came forward 
in public. Moreover, the young man, who after a life 
of retirement by his mother’s side had immediately 
plunged into the most laborious studies, notwithstand- 
ing the firmness of his spirit, after all lacked proper 
assurance and that becoming ease of manner which is 
the fruit of intercourse with society ; there clung to 
him a certain shyness and clumsiness, which contrasted 
very strongly with the elfrontery of ordinary orators. 
He was also deficient in physical strength. His 
organs of speech by no means corresponded to the 
deep movements of his mind, and tbe pathos of his 
eloquence became ridiculous when his voice failed him. 
His pronunciation wanted purity, his mouth was dis- 
advantageously formed, and his hearing was timid and 
awkward. In his heart he was firm and decided, for 
he was conscious of a lofty power, which he felt it his 
duty to turn to the best account on behalf of his 
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fellow-citizens, and liis^tnission stood with immoveable 
fixity before iiim ; he regarded liberty of speech as 
still the noblest possession of the Athenians, and their 
openness to the power of spoken words seemed to him 
their best quality. But he had to go through the 
severest struggles, in experiencing a succession of 
humiliations, while seeing shallow babblers without 
trouble reap a full harvest of applause, and in again 
and again coming to doubt, whether insignificant cir- 
cumstances would not prevent him from ever reaching 
the goal for which he was striving with the exertion of 
all his strength. At the same time he was a solitary 
man, a stranger to his fellow-citizens, and obliged to 
rely entirely upon himself. 

Fortunately, some few men were found to encourage 
him when he lost heart, and to revive him by good 
counsel. Eunomus of Thria is said to have been the 
first to recognise in him a Periclean force of eloquence ; 
others, such as the actor Satyrus, in a friendly spirit 
pointed out to him the weak points in his delivery. 
Thus, in spite' of ail humiliations and failures, he ever 
again returned to his task and continued to labour at 
his self-developement. He strengthened his chest and 
voice, by talking aloud while ascending steep declivi- 
ties ; he set himself, however greatly it jarred upon 
his naturaPinclinations, to learn from the artists of the 
stage, in order to acquire a dignified bearing of body, 
an appropriate play of features, a correct accentuation 
and distribution of the brea.th ; and the numerous 
anecdotes, to which already at an early date currency 
was given, in order to deride him as an eccentric 
pedant, who allowed himself no rest at night, and who 
forced himself to the utmost seclusion, so as to live 
entirely for his studies, at all events prove that the 
iron strength of will with wdiich Demosthenes pursued 
his end, created astonishment among his fellow- 
citizens. They regarded him as a man made of quite 
different stuff from the other folk who in the times of 
Eubulus filled the market-place of Athens. 
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As to tlie cliaraeter of liis sppeclies, he revealed the 
master to whom he had at so early an age and under 
circumstances of such intimacy attached himself. The 
nervous simplicity of expression, the keen conduct of 
an argument, the brief queries which interrupt and 
animate a speech, — these and other peculiarities he 
had acquired from his teacher ; indeed, in the orations 
concerning the guardianship we find Demosthenes 
verbally reproducing certain turns and even passages 
of greater length from Isaeus, which is explained by 
the circumstance that in the course of his training he 
had got by heart orations of his master^. 

But ho was not merely a pupil of Isjbus. It will bo 
remembered that from Callistratus too, and doubtless 
not only by a single hearing, he had received an iim 
pression for life. So ardent a spirit as his could not 
remain untouched by the performances of the oratory 
of the times ; indeed, if he was desirous of controlling 
the minds of his contemporaries, it was indispensable 
for him to familiarise himself with all the intellectual 
currents of the age. Accordingly he is likewise stated 
not to have left unnoticed the orations of the Sophists, 
&.g. those of Polycrates (p. 140). But most especially, 
a significance could not but attach for him to the 
efforts of Isocrates, inasmuch as the latter was not 
only tlie most celebrated rhetor of his age, but also the 
centre of an influential circle, which had a very decided 
political tendency of its own. At the same time, 
however, there prevailed between Isocrates and De- 
mosthenes as deep a contrast as it would be possible 
to conceive of between two contemporary orators. 
The one timidly retreated from the public gaze, and 
only felt at his ease when surrounded by friends and 
pupils who admiringly looked up to him ; the other 
boldly faced every peril, and courted the struggle in 
which he might stake his life in the cause of his con- 
viction. Demosthenes was able to acknowledge the 
masterly skill in Isocrates, and zealously followed him 
in the neat elaboration, rhythmical grouping and 
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rouncliiig-off of liis seiitcnoes. But wliat in tlie eyes 
of tlie rhetorical artist was tlie main thing, with De- 
mosthenes subordinated itself to higher considerations ; 
the cold smoothness of the Isocratic periods could not 
accord with his fiery spirit ; and however finely his 
ear was trained, yet he could not consent to hind him- 
self down to external laws of euphony (p, 169), such 
as had been established in the school of the rhetor ; at 
all events in his forensic speeches he was not painfully 
anxious to avoid the hiatus.* Moreover, already on 
the occasion of the first contest which Demosthenes 
had to wage, Isocrates was on the enemy’s side ; for 
he was the tutor of Aphobus’ brother-in-law Onetor, 
of whom he expressly boasts as his pupil. 

The other circle, which at that time was an intel- 
lectual power at Athens, was that of the followers of 
Plato. Towards them, too, Demosthenes stood in an 
attitude of direct opposition ; for he could not but be 
averse from any philosophy which estranged man 
from his civic duties, and removed him from the 
sphere of practical efficiency into the realms of ideas. 
He was therefore more attracted towards the Megaric 
school, because its members prepared the mind by 
dialectical exercises for the tasks of public life ; and 
Eubulides (p. 142), with whom he felt connected in 
political tendencies also, is mentioned among the men 
who advanced Demosthenes in his developement. 
At the same time neither can the labours of Plato 
have passed him by without leaving their traces. 
Plato’s Socratic dialogues could not fail to make the 
most animating impression upon all who devoted 
themselves to acquiring an artistic command over the 
language, or to stimulate them to follow with ardour 
in the same direction. And in the innermost tendency 
of mmd there undeniably likewise existed a deep con- 
nexion, in spite of the great contrast, between these 
two Athenians. For both possessed an invincible 

* The hiatus in Demosthenes : Schafer, iii.®, 317. Of very rare occur 
rence only in the speeches on affiiirs of State. 
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faith in the moral forces in the life of man ; both 
made it the task of their life to assert these, and not 
in the individual only, but in the whole community ; 
but the one desired by means of the divine ideas to 
create a new State-commonwealth, while the other 
wished to elevate the existing State to the height at , 
which it might correspond to the idea of a true civig.. 
State. 

Demosthenes, however, not only drew mentf;./'' 
nourishment from that which was offered by t/ 
present, but also possessed himself of 'that which w" 
great and typical in preceding ages; nor could i 
patriotic Athenian have done otherwise. He reveren- 
tially contemplated the monuments of art, the dedi- 
catory gifts, the statues of citizens of desert, the 
documents in stone, the memorials of victory, which, 
he declared, were set up, not in order to be idly gazed 
upon, but in order to stimulate to imitation of their 
authors. He closely studied the ideas of Solon, in 
whose sayings and laws he found the moral mission of 
the Attic state most perfectly expressed : he drew 
strength from recalling the great past of his native 
city, and already for this reason loved Thucydides 
more than any other author ; to him he felt inwardly 
akin ; the work of Thucydides was to him, so to speak, 
the canonical book of the Attic spirit; he is said to 
have copied it out eight times with his own hand, and 
to have known the greater part of it by heart. 

Thus the intellectual being of Demosthenes is rooted 
in the best elements which native tradition had to 
offer ; and by appropriating these to itself in a life- 
like way, his mind, in which there was by nature a 
want of elasticity and receptivity, became flexible and 
many-sided; he thus graclually acquired for himself 
the full facility of motion belonging to the Attic 
character. Hence the variety of expression, in which 
he surpasses all his predecessors, the difference of 
manner, according as he treats of public or of private 
afi’airs, and the abundance of changes of style in his 
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orations. In them we find the sharpness and severity 
of the old style, the sententious brevity, such as from 
the lips of a Pericles mightily moved the minds of 
men, and such as still finds an echo in Thucydides ; 
' but Demosthenes’ form of expression never lacks trans- 
parency or ease ; on the contrary, where it suits the 
subject, he passes into the light fiow of the eloquence 
of Lysias. But he is everywhere more full of vigour 
than the latter, he always marches in his panoply, 
equipped ‘with the ready logic of the Megaric school. 
He has the dignity and sonorousness of Isocrates, but 
at the same time an infinitely greater variety of 
movement ] he is fresh, warm and dramatically ani- 
mated like Plato, but, as befits an orator, more 
measured and severe. Thus in full truth the eloquence 
of Demosthenes is sustained aird nourished by the 
rich culture of his native city ; it is the acme and per- 
fection of all that had preceded him, while at the same 
time he by no means forfeited his peculiar character- 
istics. For his talents, it must be remembered, had 
not easily and lightly developed themselves by fol- 
lowing the prevailing tendencies of the age ; on the 
contrary, he was opposed to all the tendencies of the 
present, to rhetoric, to sophistry and philosophy, and 
similarly to the great world and to the political senti- 
ments which dominated over the citizens in the times 
of Eubulus. It was in solitary struggles that he 
laboured and strove to form himself, and it was thus 
that he impressed upon his developement the perfect 
stamp of his own individuality. The weight of the 
seriousness of his life is impressed upon his eloquence ; 
hence his aversion from all phrase-making and from 
rhetorical verbiage. His style is short and condensed ; 
he adheres strictly to the subject, seeking to seize it 
in the most thorough way jDossible from eveiy side, 
and to cut off by anticipation aU possible objections. 
With this ma "v over the dialectical art are com- 
bined a force ^__^oral conviction and a passionate 
hatred of all tn^ is base, an inflexible courage and a 
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fervent love for his native city, so that thus the art of 
the orator becomes the expression of the entire man. 
In him, character and eloquence, word and deed, were 
one; and after he had developed the rich gifts 
bestowed upon him by nature, with the fidelity and 
persistency which are the tokens of true genius, after 
lie had possessed himself of all the impulses to be 
derived from rhetoric, from philosophy and from 
dramatic art, he finally bestowed the supreme conse- 
cration upon his art, by allowing no vanity or selfish- 
ness to beset it, so that, sustained by the nobility of a 
pure spirit, it became the organ of a mind filled with 
enthusiasm for the loftiest ends.’* 

That which Demosthenes had acquired liy solitary 
study as well as by intercourse witli remarkable men, 
was brought to perfection by the tasks of practical 
life. His art was first applied by him as an advocate. 
It was in this capacity that he derived most benefit 
from the schooling through which he had paiSsed under 
IsiBus, above all from the thorough knowledge of civic 
laAv which he had acquired. It is true that the pro- 
fession adopted by him enjoyed no very high rejoute 
among the Athenians, altliough in general they by no 
means took rigorous views of morality; the word 

logogra'phos'' (writer of forensic speeches) was now 
employed as a terra of abuse, because in no kind of 
business wms more dishonesty wont to occur than in 
this; and thus the activity of Demosthenes himself 
as an advocate was in every way taken advantage 
of by his enemies, in order to impugn iiis good 
name and to cast suspicions upon his character. t 
There is, however, no reason for assuming Demos- 
thenes to have trodden this slippery path otherwise 
than with the most absolute regard for honour. For 
assuredly no one will blame him for having availed 

* Dionysius, irepl T^s‘,Xe7rriKi7s A. Beivonjros, on Demosthenes as the 
orator who united aU previous stagc.s and species. Cf. Blass, Griech. 
JBeredtsamkeit, 1865, p. 180. 

f Aoyoypacpos, ap. PI. Phoedr. 257 (from Archinus according to Saujope); 
Dem, xix. 246. 
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liiinsclf of bis labours in this field, in o]'der to regu- 
late bis shattered fortune, to provide for bis mother and 
sister, and to found a domestic establishment for him- 
self. He rather proved himself an Athenian of the 
ancient stamp by the very fact that he was a good 
economist at home ; and the same demand he neces- 
sarily made upon every citizen for the sake of the 
commonwealth. He was convinced that the welfiire 
of the State rested upon the well-to-do civic families ; 
it was in them that he found patriotic sentiments 
surviving ; and for this reason he, a.s a member of the 
upper class of citizens, was animated by a proud selt- 
consciousness as towards all adventurers and du])ious 
upstarts. At the same time he sufficiently proved by 
his whole course of conduct, that it was not his own 
comfort which he had in view, when decently pro- 
viding for an augmentation of his property, but the 
honour of his house and the advantage of the State. 
It amounted to a triumph for him, that already in 01. 
cv. 2 (b.o. 359) he could undertake a trierarchy by 
virtue of his own property, and on this occasion prove 
himself to be, like his father, a man who did more than 
his mere duty."^ 

The lawsuits, in which he supported with his 
counsel and his art fellow-citizens in difdculties, in- 
troduced him to greater intimacy Avith all conditions 
of society. He had oj)portunities of becoming ac- 
epainted with the forces of party-feeling and love of 
lucre which were destroying the peace of the com- 
munity ; he observed Iioav the difierence between rich 
and poor was becoming more and more broadly 
marked ; the wealthy citizens erected mansions which 
surpassed the public edifices in beauty, and bought up 
lands of great extent, Avhile the poorer classes fell into 
relations of dependency, and lost all inclination for 
husbandry and for activity on their own account. 
These social evils were closely connected with the 
political state of things \ for while, as the apathy 
* Trierarchy under Oephisodofcus, cf. p. 104, iVote. 
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of the multitude grew, the members of a party joined 
hands and took possession of the conduct of public 
affairs, they turned to every possible account the ad- 
vantages of their position, became wealthy and arro- 
gant, and abused their power. Accordingly, neither 
was Demosthenes able to derive lasting satisfaction 
from his practice as an advocate. His spirit de- 
manded a wider sj^here of action ; it behoved him to 
penetrate to the bottom of the evils of public 
life, and freely to oppose himself to the abuses of 
the administration.^ 

The first opportunity presented itself to him, when 
in the summer of 01. cvi. 1 (b.c. 356) Androtion 
brought forward a motion, to honour the Council 
which was quitting office with a crown. The orator 
Androtion (p. 176) was one of the partisans of Aris- 
tophon, who formed a close group of persons regard- 
ing public affairs as their private domain, glorying 
before the people in* their busy life as statesmen, 
proposing motions upon motions, contriving to 
escape from the rendering of any account, and in 
many ways abusing the influence which they thus 
acquired to the damage of the State. Androtion’s 
motion on the present occasion was not of much 
significance ; but the object of the opposition offered 
to it was to let it be seen that the men at the helm 
of affairs were not at liberty to manage everything 
according to their liking, and that there still existed 
citizens who paid vigilant attention to the laws of the 
State. How, the motion proposed to the civic assembly 
was out of order, because it had not been preceded by 
a decree of the Council, and because the Council had 
by no means acted up to its obligations, more especially 
wdth reference to the fleet (vol. ii. p. 214), to such a de- 
gree as to be lawfully entitled to the honour proposed. 
Accordingly, Euctemon and Diodorus came forwmrd 
against Androtion, and Demosthenes composed for 

* Rich and poor : Dem. xiiL 30 j cf. Freese, Parieilcampf der Beiohen 
und Armen, 75. 
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I Diodorus tlie speech, in which the illegality of the chap. 

I motion was demonstrated. He disregarded the fact, 

I that the two accusers had been irritated by personal 

I acts of hostility on tlie part of Androtion ; he had 

I nothing but the State in view, and in the public 

i- interest seized upon this opportunity, so as to bring 

I to light the unconscientious intrigues 'which the mover, 

I trusting in his powerful connexions, • j^ermitted to 

I himse]f^ 

I Before this year was at an end (01. cvi. 2 ; b.c, 355-4), md 

f Demosthenes came forward in a second case, and this 

I time in his own person. The object was to resist the 

I financial law, proposed in the preceding year by 

I Leptines, a well-known popular orator, — one of the 

I; many laws designed to open new resources for the 

I exhausted public exchequer, without inconveniencing 

? the citizens, Leptines had pursued the course of 

i' proposing that all relief from public services for the 

^ state-festivals should be abolished ; with the solitary 

exception of the honorary rights conferred upon the 
descendants of Harmodius and Aristogiton, all favours 
! of this description were to cease, and no privileges of 

; the kind were in future to be granted, either to citizens 

I or to resident aliens. 

' The law had been urged on with great haste, and 

had been adopted without the constitutional formali- 
; ties being observed ; it was a popular law, because it 

[ promised in a genuinely democratic spirit to remove 

unjust inequalities, to diminish the civic burdens, and 
to assure the splendour of the public festivals ; accord- 
ingly Leptines had succeeded in fortunately escaping 
; „ the first attacks during the year in which he was as 

: mover responsible for his law. But in the following 

• year Apsephion and Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias, 

came forward against the law of Leptines, and proposed 
't an amended draft of an act, the contents of W'hich 

designed to subject one and all of the privileges con- 
ferred by the State to a careful control, to abolish those 
* Androtion : (of. Note to p. 176) Schafer, i. 318, seq. 
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wliicli were witliont a legal foundation, or wliicli lin,d 
been procured bj unworthy proceedings, and for the 
future to prevent all abuses. Ctesippus bad Demos- 
thenes for bis cbampion, wbo with victorious eloquence 
proved the objectionable ebaracter of the law of 
Leptines. It was virtually quite useless to tbe State ; 
and its very dubious advantages stood in no proportion 
to tbe damage which the State must suffer by tbe loss 
of honour and confidence which it would incur by 
offending and disgracing its benefactors, Athens ought 
never to be false to her ancient principle, of joyfully 
honouring and liberally rewarding all desert.*'^ 

The following year brought him once more into 
conflict with Androtion and his associates, whom a 
law originating in their own party had placed in a 
situation of great embarrassment. Aristophon had j)ro- 
posed the institution of an extraordinary commission, 
whose task it was to be to investigate all outstanding 
demands of the public exchequer, and to find out all 
its solvent debtors. Of this, advantage was taken by 
the cunning Euctemon, who gave information that the 
the vessel in which immediately after the close of the 
Social War Androtion had sailed in the company of 
others as envoy to Maussollus, had on the way cap- 
tured an Egyptian merchantman ; that the latter had 
been condemned as a prize of war ; but that the legal 
duty had never been paid on account of it to the 
public treasury. The facts were found to be as he 
had stated ; and since Androtion and his associates 
had acknowledged their ownership of the prize-money, 
they were forced either to pay down immediately the 
sum, which had in the meantime swollen to double 

* The motion of Leptines was dealt with nn constitutionally : Dem. xx. 
94 (probably it was immediately brought before the civic assembly). The 
death of Bathippiis and the withdrawal of Lis associates put an end to the 
first indictment ; hence the second indictment, wpos Afnrlvrjv. The follow- 
ing were the actual terms of the law of Leptines, according to Funkhanel, 
H. Jahrh, 1866, p. 559 : oiras av ol TrXova-iaTaroi ‘keiTovpycocn, [xrjbeva 
dreXrj ehat pojre rav TroXirav rav la-oreXav fx^re rav Tr\i)v ra>v 

dey ‘ApjjLoBcov Kut " ApLuroyeirovos iirfbe to Xoittov e^elmt. But cf. Sauppe, 
Philol. XXV. 265. 
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the original amonnt, or to submit to arrest as lagging chap. 
debtors of the State. 

In this difficulty they resorted to a desperate expe- Pemos- 
dient. They interested Timocrates on their behalf, 
a popular orator oi evil repute on account oi dishonest Timocrates 
doings ; they contrived in the first assembly of oi.axL 4 
the new year (01. cvi. 4) to induce the civic com- 
munity to summon a legislative commission for the 
next day, the twelfth of ileeatombseon, while, in order 
to make the matter appear extremely urgent and 
important, the rumour was spread, that the question 
^to be discussed was the obtaining of pecuniary means, 
in particular for the expenses of the approaching 
Panatliensea. But instead of this, Timocrates suddenly 
came forward with a proposition, containing an essential 
change in the existing legislation with regard to • the 
public debtors, to whom it was in future to be per- 
mitted to free themselves from personal arrest up 
to the end of the year by bringing forward others as 
securities. The audacious scheme succeeded ; the law 
was adopted ; and the immediate danger threatening 
Androtion seemed to have been happily averted. But 
Euctemon and Diodorus, the unwearying adversaries of 
Androtion, instead of abandoning their case, indicted 
the mover for illegality ; and Demosthenes composed 
the speech of accusation for Diodorus. All the in- 
formalities of the law were laid bare, in particular the 
neglect of the terms of time and of the preliminaries 
imposed by statute, the false and delusive pretences 
by which the motion had been prefaced, and its con- 
flict with previous laws of the State ; next was de- 
monstrated the danger to the public credit involved 
in such a law as this ; and finally it \vas shown, how 
this law, which was so utterly informal, and fraught 
with peril for the State, had originated by no means in * 
ignorance or want of intelligence, but in evil inten- 
tions ; for evil it was to be called, when laws were 
proposed in order to help bad men out of a difficulty, 
and unjust and criminal, when in the case of certain 
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CHAP, public debtors, such as the farmers of duties, the old 
penalties were allowed to remain in their full rigour, 
while in the case of others, — and these others men 
who had fraudulently retained public moneys, — the 
legal punishment, and thereby .at the same time the 
security of the State, were diminished ; and when, 
finally, a retrospective force was attached to such 
laws, in order that they might be immediately made 
use of for selfish party-purposes. 

Political On this occasion Demosthenes is no longer the 
pupil of Isaeus, the advocate learned in the law and 
forermc the Confidential counsel of individual fellow-citizens ; 
speec es. comes forward as a public personage, as a man 

who viewed his duties as a citizen of the State in a 
serious spirit, such as had long since fallen out of use 
at Athens. In the Attic free commonwealth it was in 
truth the mission of every citizen, to exercise a control 
over public life, and to see, so far as in him lay, that no 
unwarrantable act was allowed to go without its pun- 
ishment. This end was served by the indictment for 
illegality; and it was this which Demosthenes took 
into his hands like a sharp sword, in order to wield it 
without consideration of persons against every enemy 
of the Right. At the same time he had in view not 
i ,; the letter of the laws, but their spirit, which had been 

I impressed upon them by the wisdom of bygone genera- 

f tions. Conceived of in the sense of these, the lows 

wwe to be held in honour, because with them the good 
name of the city was indissolubly connected ; they J 

were to be defended as the most sacred jewel of the ; ! 

State against all arbitrary perversions and misrepre- 
sentations. For this reason we find Demosthenes 
contending with inflexible wrath against those venal f 

creatures, who, like Timocrates, delude the people by -1 

making laws on behalf of their own friends ; he tears 
^ the mask off those men who by reason of their busy 1 

officiousness wish to be accounted patriots of merit, I 

and who force an entrance into all the commissions ; -J 

he refuses, to permit impure hands, like those of 
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Androtion, to concern themselves with the ahairs of 
the community.* 

Thus, then, Demosthenes, starting from domestic 
and personal matters, had entered into wider and wider 
spheres of activity, first as an advocate in private suits, 
then as a legal counsel in matters of public business, 
and even in the latter capacity at first only writing 
speeches for others, but afterwards taking the full 
responsibility by appearing in his own person. Simul- 
taneously he steadily advanced his activity to higher 
and higher points of view’-, since all personal relations at 
the bottom of questions in dispute fell into the back- 
ground, so soon as Demosthenes took these questions 
in hand. It was herein that he so essentially distin- 
guished himself from the orators who had preceded him, 
who like him combated the abuses and the slackness 
prevalent among the Athenians, as did the fiery Aristo- 
phon, but who always had the particular case only in 
view. Thus, e.g., after the mishap at Peparethus (p. 99) 
all the trierarehs wrho had caused their services to be 
performed by substitutes, were, as if they alone had 
caused the calamity, indicted by Aristophon with 
unmeasured ire as traitors, a charge on life and death 
being preferred against them. Demosthenes every- 
where had the whole in view ; he invariably penetrated 
to the root of the evil ; he kncAv how to elevate every 
question concerning a point of legislatioii in the domain 
of the laws of debt, of privileges, &c., to the height of 
one involving the vital interests of civil society, and to 
give to it an etliico-political significance. Thus, then, 
he had already with his forensic entered the sphere of 
public speeches ; and a year after he had spoken against 
Leptines, he now also for the first time succeeded in 
obtaining a hearing as a popular orator. Herewith 
begins his participation in the direction of the com- 
munity and of its public affairs, f 

* Timocrates already on a previous occasion assisted Androtion in a 
commission for the levying of an outstanding property-tax : Boeckh, 
Puhl. Be, of Ath. vol. i. p. 212 [Eng. Tr]. 

t Aristophon after the discomfiture at Peparethus: [Dem.] 11. 8. 
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Atliens stood in greater need tlian ever of a leader. 
Wlien summoned once more by the death of Epami- 
nondas, which occurred about the time of Demostlienes’ 
lawsuits against his guardians, to play a more 
important part in Greece, she had shown herself 
incapable of responding to the call. During the 
whole period in which Aristophon was the leader of 
the citizens (p. 101 seg.) the power of the State had 
retrogressed. After an inglorious feud, Athens had 
concluded the most shameful of pacifications, and had 
at the same time lost her best generals (p. 113). 
Eubulus assumed the leadership among the citizens ; 
but this failed to secure to them a firm guidance ; there 
existed among them no man eminent above the rest by 
his character, no regularly disciplined party, openly 
and honestly pursuing a definite line of policy. The 
Athenians lived on thoughtlessly, or swayed in their 
conduct by changing phases of feeling, although the 
situation of affairs was an extremely serious one. ^Jhe 
Phocian War threatened to extend its limits further 
and . further ; Philip was since the conquest of 
Amphipolis actually at war with Athens (p. 131) ; 
Maussollus was spreading out his dominion over the 
islands, and in his rear there rose menacingly the 
Persian empire, which since the accession to the throne 
of the third Artaxerxes, called Ochus (01. civ. 2, 
B.c. 362), sought to recover its ancient position of 
power in the Mediterranean. - Ochus was an enter- 
prising prince, surrounded by energetic generals and 
Greek mercenary troops ; the support which his satraps 
who had revolted against him had received from 
Athens (p. 112) had aroused in him the utmost wrath ; 
and, although in consequence of his threats the 
Athenians had abased themselves so deeply, yet the 
feeling of illwill continued even after the termination 
of the Social War. In the interior of the empire 
extensive armaments were in progress ; and when, the 
tidings of these reached Athens, the civic community 
became extremely excited ; they could not resist the 
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belief that a new Persian \\bir was in prospect ; and 
ntter clisconrngement was suddenly siicec^.eded by a 
•warlike phase of public feeling, whicli was eagerly 
fostered by the orators. Many of them seized the 
•welcome opportunity for indulging in the favourite 
reminiscences of Marathon and Salamis ; the menaces 
of the barljarians, it was declared, could only serve to 
restore, the ancient glory of the city ; the attacks of 
the (treat King ought to be anticipated ; and the 
citizens already dreamt of heading the Hellenes in 
expeditions leading to new victories on the Eury- 
nKidoii.^' 

Demosthenes must have confessed to himself, that 
there could ]')e no more tliankless task for his first 
oration on affairs of 8tat(g than that of confronting 
tliis patriotic entliusiasm witli the opposition of sober 
caution. I'hit such a. man as be was not watching for 
opportunities favourabk? to him, in order to make a 
})u]ffic appearam-.e of especial brilliancy or admitting of 
easily-gained apjffause ; he simply followed his sense 
of duty, wliich bade him iu the face of a dangeious 
excitement raise the voice of warning. 

Undouljtedly, he told the citizens, Persia wms the 
hereditary foe of the Hellenes; but whosoever the 
adversary might be, it was unreasonable to enter into 
bostilities with any power, without having made suffi- 
cient preparations for them. Laudation of our fore- 
fethers was an admirable subject for orators desirous of 
dispki 3 qug tlieir art ; but for the civic community it ^vas 
assuredly mewe salutary, if one even less gifted with 
eloquence showed forth , the conditions under which 
alone a contest could be waged leading to glory, such 
as forme]- generations had achieved. “If,” he con- 
tinned, “we commence a war against Persia without 
just cause, the consequence will he that we sliall stand 
alone, while the Persians find allies among the Hellenes. 

Ai'tiixerxos Oclms (-who once more restored with ruthless energy the 
authority of the Achamienirhu, Plutarch, Artax. xx\d. 30; rjiod. xvii. 5) 
from 01. cv. 2 ; B.c, 359. It was in his interest that already Maussollna 
had been active against Athens. Of. Schafer, i. 413. 
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Tlic only I'ational course is tliis : to iiiitate no one, but 
on the other hand to prepare ourselves for war with all 
possible ardour. When hereafter the hour of danger 
arrives for us, the remaining Hellenes will follow us, 
the well-armed, as those who have a mission to fight in 
the van. This, then, is the task of the true orator of 
State : to show forth the means, whereby Athens can 
advance her military strength, in order once more to 
assume a position w-orthy of her forefathers."” 

But what was the actu£d condition of the military 
strength of Athens, and in particular of her navy, upon 
which everything depended, inasmuch as by sea alone 
she was still capable of elfecting anything ? The 
ancient institutions, which had once made Athens 
powerful by sea, still existed ; the law of Periander 
(p. 110) had transformed them in accordance witli 
the times ; but these cliangcs were from no point of 
view sufficient. The navy was no longer a power 
ready to strike a blow Avhen called upon ; Athens had 
become an unwarlike city ; and on every occasion when 
the civici assembly hajd decreed the despatch of a naval 
squadron, a confused hurrying to and fro commenced 
in city and haiffiour, during wliich the most precious 
' time ivas lost. Pirst the Board of G-enerals had to 
provide for the levy of the crews and for the appoint- 
ment of the trierarchs ; eventually also for the imposi- 
tion of a war-tax. Next, it W£is the business of tlie 
ten dock-superintendents to distribute, shijjs and ships’ 
furniture among the trierarchs ; wdiereupoii aga.in 
another commis,sion of ten came into pl^iy, whose duty 
it wa,s together with the Council to superintend the 
despa, tell of the ilei't. Tlic • Council itself held its 
sittings on llte harbour-mole ; final terras of time were 
fixed, penalties tlircatencd, jirizes oficred. But it would 
not answer to take very serious measures as to tlie 
punishments, lieiamse the carrying out of these only 
threatened still fiiitlier to impede the armament ; and 
the golden wreaths merely led to vexatious lawsuits. 
Indeed, even with regard to the obligation of indivi- 
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duals to ULulurtuke tj-ievai'clucs, with regard to proposed 
exclianges of prt.tperty (p. 223), und otlier such like 
luattcrs, further suits were carried on, which occasioned 
frccpient judicial sittings under the presidency of the 
GJenerals ; and it was found, that of the citizens under 
obligations of public services more than one-third con- 
trived to escape from their duties. Of those, on tlic 
other hand, who fulfilled them, the majority merely pro- 
vided for taking the matter as easily as possible ; and 
many of them entm-ed into contracts with su])stitiitcs, 
who undertook in their stead the p(>rsoiial service and 
the c(,|uip>mcnt of th<.‘ vessel ; and tla.-sc substitutes again 
had no other ijilercst <*xcept that of inaking a. profitable 
tra]isa(,‘.tioiJ out of the eontraet, and of course did as 
little as tiny <'oul<] for tlie >Slare. The siiij/s’ furniture 
oflercd Ijy the State was ii*e<.piently so old and Ixid, that 
it seemed more advaiitagiious to talce one’s own. The 
crevss, rapidly brought together at tlio moment, were not 
to be depended upon, hard to keep in order, and unfit 
for acting in unison ; it was accordingly necessary to 
give thorn a preliminary drilling. Moi-eover, the crowds 
of the individual ships so frequently fell short of the 
light numbers, thaf it was impossible j^ropeiiy to fill the 
rowers benches. Under these circumstances the trier- 
archs, if their intentions w^'ere honest, could not hut be 
placed ill the most painful of situations ; they were 
obliged to make the greatest sacrifices, if their ships 
were oidy to some extent to meet the demands made 
upon them. The rest had sufficient excuse for their 
defective ecjuipnumt, while the authorities were forced 
eAau'y where to })roeeed considerately ; and it may be 
easily coucei^'cd, what was the gemu-al character of the 
shi])s of war, \vhi<'h i]i the end were passed as fit for 
sea by tlic iuspt'cling offieei-s.*' 

Bu(4j a condition of things could not fail to fill 
Ueiuosthencs w'ith shame and indignation. He there- 
fore took advantage of the very first opportunity, to 

* As to the condition of the Attic navy : Kirchhoff, ‘^‘Itede vom trierarch. 
.K)'an::i>.” in AhlumtU. d&r Preuss. Ahtul. der Wissemch,, 1865. 
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indicate tlie defective points in tlie organisation for 
war-pnrposes, and to propose changes intended to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of the public 
burdens. He in the first instance demanded, that a 
larger nnml^er of citizens, 2,000 in all, should be 
included in the lists of those liable, in order that after 
all those had been subtracted who could on any 
grounds claim exemption, at least 1,200 might be 
reckoned upon as being more than mere names on the 
lists. The twenty symmories or taxing-associations 
were to be left standing, but each of these was again 
to be divided into five sections, in which citizens of 
different property-classes were to be grouped together. 
These sections, the expenses being equitably distributed 
among the members of each, were to undertake to pro- 
vide for three ships of war ; so that the result was a 
normal total of 300 vessels. Secondly, the pecuniary 
resources of the country were to be organised in a cor- 
responding way, in order that there might be a certainty 
of regularly securing the additions which necessarily 
had to be made to the disbursements of the trierarchs, 
for defraying the pay and food of the crews and other 
expenses. Accordingly, the sum total of property-tax 
collected out of the paying capital of the citizens 
(p. 83 ), whicli was reckoned in all at 6,000 talents 
( 1 , 462 , . 100 /-.), was not in the first instance to flow into 
the public treasury, but was to be at once divided into 
one hundred parte, so that each section should receive 
and expend its quota of the tax. Furthermore, the 
entire materials of the Attic naval power, the existing 
establishment of hulks, ships, and ships’ furniture, 
was to be divided according to the new symmories, 
so that these were themselves to have the right and 
duty of controlling it, and a title for demanding all the 
State property, whicli might happen to have remained 
in the hands of negligent trierarchs. Finally, with 
regard to the crews, who were levied out of the ten 
tribes of the cm(j community, to each tribe were to be 
assigned by lot thirty shipsheds lying near together ; 


t 
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for which it was tinder the superintcTidence of the chap. 
public authorities to furnish the refjuisite number of 
men. Indeed, the group of thirty shipsheds, us well as 
the whole body of the tribesmen, were again divided 
by three ; so that to each third of a tribe were as- 
signed ten vessels as its particular sphere of duty.^ 

The practicability and expediency of these reforms Speech 
may be open to some doubt ; and there was perhaps 
reason for objecting to them as a scheme elaborated f'ymmaries. 
with excessive artificiality. But the points of view from ^ 
which they were devised were undouittedly those of a 
truly high-minded statesmanship, and tlie means for 
their achievement thoroughly corresponded to the 
spirit of the Attic constitution. Demosthenes desired 
to stay the abuse which the rich made of their social 
position, to cause the citizens to participate in larger 
numbers and in a higher degree in the ecpiipment of 
the vessels, as well as to provide for the whole matter 
becoming more perspicuous and more definitely regu- 
lated. At the same time he followed the existing in- 
stitutions as closely as possible, and was far removed,, 
from an impatient craving for innovation. 

For the rest, the proposals of Demosthenes were by 
no means intended immediately to acquire the force of 
law ; they were merely to open the eyes of the citizens 
to the real points at issue, if the glory of former ages 
was to be revived, as their orators promised them ; and 
it at all events amounted to a very important success, 
tliat Demosthenes not only completely achieved his main 
object by recalling the Athenians to calm reflexion from 
their dangerous dreams of impossibilities, but also upon 
the whole made an evidently favourable impression 
upon the assembly. He had come before it for the 
first time, without followers, without powerful friends, 

* The 6,000 talents are the capital subject to taxation of all the citizens 
liable to it (Boeckh, Fuhl. Me. of Aih., vol. ii. p. 292 [E. Tr.]) ; but the 
property of the people itself amounted to far more than five times that 
suiu (of. ante, p. 83), without counting in the state-property which was 
exempt from taxation (Boeckh, vol. i. p. 252). It is not clear on what 
principle Euripides’ estimate of 20,000 talents (vol. iv. p. 281) was based. 
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■witlioiit the recommendation of an attractive personal 
appearance, with a speech bitterly in earnest, which, 
notwithstanding the reticence observed in it, still 
amounted to a severe rebuke of the citizens. That 
they should notwithstanding have listened to him, and 
have even received with applause the dry exposition of 
his projects of reform, is only to be explained by the 
fact, that the manly maturity of this youth of nine-and- 
twenty years of age, the unadorned simplicity keeping 
only the cause itself in view, and the serious labour of 
thought, which were perceptible in the speech, did not 
miss their effect. To these reasons was added the 
impressive brevity, which he took over into State- 
oratory from that of the law-courts ; he invariably kept 
his opponent in view, anticipated every possi]>le objec- 
tion, and Contrived to establish the truth of his views 
by proofe from the convincing force of which it was 
simply impossible to escape. 

Tlius on this occasion was first formed a relation 
between Demosthenes and the civic assembly; he 
. came to have confidence in himself and in his fellow- 
citizens, who knew how to appreciate what he offered 
them ; and ho saw his adversaries disarmed notwith- 
standing all the advantages which they had on their 
side. And this was a double gain, inasmuch as not 
only those were in question, who, excited by a sudden 
outburst of enthusiasm, were rushing headlong into 
war without having realised to themselves their own 
intentions ; there doubtless also existed another class, 
whose political views were not determined by so simple- 
minded a sentimentality, and who supported the reck- 
less clamour for war, not only because it gave them 
an opportunity for fine speeches, but because it di- 
verted the attention of the Athenians from the real 
dangers of war. They meant to take advantage of 
the warlike enthusiasm fostered by Isocrates and his 
friends, in order to involve Athens in complications of 
a kind which would force her to seek for allies in arms; 
in tins case .she would also be un-ible to proceed with- 
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out tlie help of Macedonia ; and it was to be foreseen, 
that, if the Greek continent . should engage in hos- 
tilities with Asia, the leadership of the former must, 
sooner or later, fall to the lot of that Sta.te, which alone 
had at its disposal a standing armed force, and which 
commanded the Thracian coast-towns and mines. 
With this policy, moreover, all those agreed, who, with- 
out being adherents of Philip, -would not hear of their 
native city playing the part of a Great Powct, and who 
had therefore supported Eubulus, When he advocated 
peace at any price (p. 134)-. It was in this strange 
relation of attitudes that the parties confronted one 
another. Those who demanded war, and, who called 
to mind the deeds of Cimon, were at bottom the 
men of peace, the enemies of the democracy, and the 
representatives of a policy befitting a. petty city, while 
in the peace-oration of Demosthenes wms concealed 
a bristling declaration of war. A tone of delicate 
irony pervades the speech ; it destroys the fictitious 
clamour for war, and indicates the real enemy ; it 
admonishes the citizens to be calm, and calls for the 
most serious armaments; it lays bare all the weak 
points of the city, because in a clear perception of 
these lies the only way to make it strong and great 
again. Thus this earliest of Demosthenes’ orations 
of State contains the fundamental ideas of his subse- 
cjuent political activity, and was therefore already by 
ancient critics called his first Pliilvpjpic.^ 

The Athenians had no cause to repent of having 
obeyed the sober -voice of Demosthenes ; they soon 
convinced themselves what insanity it would have 
been for them to have lightly thrown themselves into 

* IniiRnuich as since the beginning of the rjnarrel concerning Amphi- 
polis partisans of Macedonia were beyond doubt already at work in 
Atlieiis, they doubtless bore a hand in addiiigfnel to tlie cJainour for war ; 
I'or nothing could liiwe better suited Philip than that a Persian War 
should have actually been brought to pass, in which he would then simply 
have had to intervene. Accordingly, Dionysius, Phd. viii. 7, calls the 
oration Trepl cyvfijjLapiav, the First 1‘hilijipic. There can be no doubt as 
to the meaning of § 11 : ri tovs dptiKoyoCvTas irepavs 
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the midst of dangers of war abroad. The clamour 
for war in Asia soon died away, while the real enemy 
was approaching into a more and more menacing 
closeness, and while his newly created navy was 
already showing itself on the coasts of Attica, Simul- 
taneously the war spread further and further from 
Phocis ; and the Spartans, full of malignant pleasure 
in the troubles of Thebes, took advantage of the con- 
juncture, in order if possible to overthrow everything 
which had been done to their disadvantage in the 
times of Epaminondas. They allied themselves with 
the Phocians, for the purpose of restoring Platseae, 
Orchomenus, and Thespifje, and at the same time in- 
tended to destroy in Peloponnesus whatsoever owed 
its origin to the fatal day of Lcuctra. The Spartans 
had a martial king in Ai’chidamus (p. ItJG), their mili- 
tary force was ever lying m wait, and threatened from 
its ambush to invade, now this, now the other, land 
on their borders, while their menaced neighbours, 
Argos, Messene, and Megalopolis, lacked all external 
aid, and found themselves in the most perilous posi- 
tion. They turned to Athens ; and the question now 
was, whether Athens would come forward in the place 
of Thebes in the peninsula, or whether she would 
adhere to the Spartan alliance. 

This question first confronted Athens with reference 
to Messene ; and in this case the civic assembly de- 
cided to enter into an alliance with the Messenians, 
whereby thcii* territory and their independence should 
be guaranteed to them against any hostile attack. 
The Spartans in consequence abstained from a serious 
attack, but turned against Megalopolis, in order to 
dissolve this city, as they had done in the case of 
Man tinea (vol. iv. p. 305). Considering the division 
existing iii Arcadia, and the aversion from, a united 
settlement which still continued to prevail in many 
of the former rural communities (vol. iv. p. 423), 
they thought that favourable prospects were in this 
quarter open to them. They set to work craftily, 
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and annouDced a universal policy of restoration, in 
order by means of this programme to secure the good- 
will of all who had suffered losses on the occasion of 
the late changes. The encroachments of Thebes were, 
they declared, to be regarded as an interruption by 
force of the state of things existing according to law ; 
at the present time the Boeotian country-towns were to 
be restored ; to the Eleans the prospect was held out 
of the recovery of Triphyiia (vol. iv. p. 470) ; the 
Phliasians were promised the evacuation by Argos of 
the castle of Tricaranum situate above Phlius,; the 
Athenians finally were made to expect back Oropus, 
the possession of which was still regarded by them as 
a most grievous loss (p. 96). For themselves, on the 
otlier hand, the Spartans at present claimed nothing, 
except that they should be allowed liberty of action 
with regard to Megalopolis, so that the primitive 
condition of things miglit be once more restored in 
Arcadia. Thus the Spartans with crafty policy came 
forward in favour of the ancient institutions of public 
law, in order in this way to regain their position at 
the head of the states of the peninsula. They sent 
envoys to the several states', and at Athens appealed 
to the alliance which had been in existence between 
the Athenians and themselves since the Peloponnesian 
campaigns of the Thebans ; by this alliance, they 
declared, Athens had expressed her disapproval of 
the revolutionary measures which the campaigns in 
question had brought about. 

The Megalopolitans were likewise represented at 
Athens ; but their envoys were in a far less advan- 
tageous position as towards the civic assembly. They 
had no party in the city ; they could not, like the 
Spartans, appeal to an alliance, or make promises like 
theirs. They could only remind the Athenians, that, if 
the Spartans were to succeed in carrying out their in- 
tentions, a great danger for Athens would also imme- 
diately arise ; they expressed their confidence in the 
magnanimity of the cityq which would surely protect 
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CHAP, the weaker side, and hoped that Athens would not 
reject the alliance offered to her. 

Oration for . Both embassies found advocates' among the popular 
' oi’ators. The one side inveighed against Thebes as the 
‘'qI 4 arch-foe of the city, the other against Sparta ; and 
(b. 0 . 352 ). all the injuries which the one or the other State had 
at any time inflicted upon the Athenians were recalled 
to the memory of the citizens, as if the sole object 
had been to inflame their passions. At such a moment 
Demosthenes could not hold his peace ; for he saw how 
precisely those considerations were neglected, which 
were alone entitled to determine the decision of the 
community., “ All ancient grievances,^' he tells the 
citizens, ‘‘ are put before you ; but what is demanded 
in the present case by the interests of the city is 
stated by no man. Ancl yet it is clear and manifest. 
For every Athenian must desire that neither Sparta 
nor Thebes should be too powerful. At the present 
moment Thebes lies low, and Sparta is anxious again 
to extend her power; nor is Megalopolis alone in 
question, but Messene at the same time. But if Mes- 
sene is in danger, we are bound to furnish succour ; 
and this lieing so, it is surely better for us to intervene 
now than at a later time. It is not we who are chang- 
iiig sides ; but Sparta, by commencing war, forces us 
‘l to determine our attitude accordingly. The order of 

/ things at present existing is the actually recognised 

/ one ; urhat will follow, if nothing is ever allowed to 

* remain without being called into question ? A logi- 

cally consequent policy consists, hot in always remain- 
ing on the same side, but in immutably following the 
same principles, blow, it is the princj.ple of Athens, 
ever to give aid to those who are unjustly exposed to 
pressure, and to secure confidence by opposing all 
encroachments of lust of dominion, from whatsoever 
quarter they may proceed. But if we intend to pur- 
chase back Oropus, Avhich is dangled as a bait before 
our eyes, by allowing the peninsula to fall back under 
the domijiio.li of Sparta, at the very best the gain is 
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out of proportion to the price demanded for it.- If, on 
the other hand, we a, coord our protection to the con- 
federates of Tliehes, we have a rig’ht to demand that 
they shall permanently adhere to us. If, then, the 
Thebans issue victoriously from their present troubles, 
they will at all events have been weakened in Pelo- 
ponnesus ; if they suocund), at least the states in the 
peninsula founded by them will have been rendered 
secure, and will continue to serve to restrain Sparta’s 
lust of dominion. Thus the best provision will have 
been made under all circumstances for the interests 
of Athens.” 

In these recommendations we ah’oady find a clear 
expression of the Hellenic x>ohcy of Demosthenes. 
Athens is once more to step into the foreground, and 
to gather states around her, but, instead of by force or 
prematurely endeavouring to re-establish the former con- 
ditions of tilings, she is cautiously to take advantage of 
every opportunity, in order by means of a vigorous 
protection of the lesser states to secure grateful good- 
will and trustful allies. How could anyone oppose a 
well-founded protest to the clear and simple policy of 
Demosthenes ? And yet he failed to determine the 
civic assemljly to arrive at resolutions corresponding 
to a just perception of the situation. The Athenians 
had too much accustomed themselves to live on care- 
lessly from day to day, and to abstain from taking 
thought of wliat apparently lay in the distance. They 
allowed the Spartans to continue their hostilities 
undisturbed against Megalopolis ; and the disadvan- 
tageous results suggested by Demosthenes would have 
come to pass in full measure, had not the Phocian 
War suddenly taken .a new turn, and thereby also 
given a quite different devolopement to Peloponnesian 
affairs. The overthrow of Onomarchus (p. 7i), be- 
fore the year was out, restored freedom of action to 
the Thebans; and, with an energy which survived in 
them as a reminiscence of the days of Epaminoudas, 
they entered Ikloponnesiis, united there with their 
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confederates, and forced the Spartans to conclude a 
truce.""’ 

But from the overthrow of Onomarchus sprang con- 
sequences of- a yet more important character. For it 
must he remembered that this was the first occasion 
on which Macedonian arms had decided a Hellenic 
war, and determined the mutual relations of the 
Hellenic states. Philip was master of Thessaly, and 
had reached Thermopylae. He was, however, by no 
means minded to wait here in inaction, until an 
opportunity should offer for a further advance. He 
left the affairs of Thessaly to his civil and military 
officers, and himself hastened to the Thracian coast, 
where he was not less dangerous to the Athenians 
than at Thermopylae (p. 74). On the Thracian coast 
the Athenians had after protracted disputes and nego- 
tiations with Ccrsobleptes at last achieved so much 
as this : that the important peninsula on the Helles- 
pont, the Chersonnesus, was acknowledged to be their 
property (p. 105). After their losses in the Social 
War, it was of all the more serious importance for the 
Athenians to make sure the remnant of their posses- 
sions ; and in the Thracian sea their supremacy 
as yet prevailed more than anywhere else. Here 
they held as their property the islands of Lemnos, 
Tmbros, and Scyros. Thasos was allied with them, as 
were Tenedos and Proconnesos ; and at the southern 
boundary of the Thracian sea, Sciathos, together with 
the groups of islands in its vicinity. Here, therefore, 
their dominion still possessed a certain cohesiveness ; 
here they had numerous harbours for theh naval 
squadrons, which kept a watchful eye upon the Thra- 
cian peninsula. And yet the state of affairs in these 
regions remained very insecure ; and so soon as Cerso- 
bleptes was left free to act as he chose, he persistently 
pursued the one object of extending his dominion 


* Athens and Messene : Pans. iv. 28 ; Bern. xvi. 9.— Oration for the 
Megalopolitans : Schafer, i. 465. Lust incursion of the Thebans into 
Peloponnesus : ib. 470 ; ii. 162. 
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at tlie expense of tlie other two chieftains, Amadocns 
and Berisades. 

This condition of things precisely suited Philip for 
establishing, by means of a crafty intervention in its 
internal disputes, a firm footing in the Thracian coast- 
land ; which was indispensable to him for Iiis dominion 
by land and sea. He had made his first appearance 
here in 01. cvii. 1, b.c. 353, when accompanying his 
friend Pammenes (p. 40) on the occasion of the 
expedition of the latter into Asia (p. 69). At that 
time he had taken Abdera and Maronea, and had 
appeared on the border of the Thracian principalities, 
where he was vigorously resisted by Amadocus, while 
Cersobleptes entered into negotiations with him. 

This expedition was merely a first reconnaissance; 
it passed by without any serious danger ; indeed, 
Chares succeeded in routing Macedonian troops on 
the river Hebrus ; and although he failed in his 
attempt to seize upon the ro^ml squadron on its return 
home, yet he took Sestus, the place commanding the 
Hellespont, which the Athenians had lost in the Peace 
of Antalcidas, had recovered in B. c. 365 through 
Timotheus, but five years afterwards had once more 
lost to the Thracian princes through the guile of the 
city of Abydus, wdiich was always hostile to them. 
Chares established a colony of citizens there, with the 
intent of securing this important place for Athens, as 
Lysander had formerly designed, to do in his own 
interests (vol. iv. p. 156). 

The aifairs of Thrace had now acquired an increased 
importance for Athens. The citizens occupied them- 
selves more seriously with them than with any other 
subject of foreign policy; and Demosthenes too, who, 
as will be remembered, might himself half regard the 
Pontus as his original home, and who had borne a 
personal share as trierarch in the expedition to the 
Hellespont under Cephisodotus (p. 104), found an 
opportunity, in the same year in wdiich he had 
spoken on behalf of the application of the Megalo- 
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politans, to discuss iu public tlie condition of things 
in Thrace. 

Now, Cersobleptcs stood in relations of great in- 
timacy with Charidemiis. For the’ latter had, in 01. 
cv. 1 (b.o. 360-59), made a treacherous attack upon 
the Athenians who at his summons had come to the 
Ohersonnesns under Cephisodotus, had defeated them, 
and forced them to acknowledge Cersolileptes in his 
dominion. The prince accordingly owed the most 
important successes to Charidemus, and had made him 
his confidential friend and brother-in-law. Inasmuch, 
then, as Charidemus had since found ojiportunities of 
attending to the interests of the Athenians in several 
transactions, he was, by virtue of his eminent position, 

’ the man of the hour, upon whom the greatest hopes 
were placed, and through whose media ti.on it was 
hoped that all the wishes of Athens with regard to 
Thracian affairs, even the hope of recovering Amphi- 
polis, might still be fulfilled. It therefore seemed to 
be iu accordance with a sagacious policy to keejo this 
important personage in good humour, in particular as 
every distinction conferred upon him at the same 
time obliged Cersobleptes. After, therc.fore, wreaths 
of gold and other honours had already been bestowed 
upon him, Aristocrates proposed to place under a 
si)ecial protection the person of Cluiridemus, whose 
oft-imperilled life ought to be dear above all other 
things to tlie Athenians ; accordingly, every one who 
. ventured to lift a hand against him was to be an 
outlaw in the whole length and breadth of the 
Attic dominions ; and whosoever, whether an indi- 
vidual or a community, afiorded protection to the 
assassin, was to be ejected from the Confederacy of 
Atlicns. 

Against this motion Euthycles raised the indict- 
ment .for illegality. He had been trierarch with 
Demosthenes in the above-mentioned naval expedition, 
which had come to so unfortunate an issue through 
tlie treachery of Cliarideiniis ; and Demosthenes drew 
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f Bp the speech of aeeusatioii for him. The orator first ('Hai\ 

i expose<l the contradiction hetween the motion of Aris- 

; tocrates and the venerable ordinances of the primitive 

' Attic law of homichhs, and likewise that between the 

23resent proposal and the spirit of the Attic consti- 
tution, which refused to allow of privileges in favour 
;; of individuals. And, he went on to observe, the par- 

I ticular person upon w^'hom it was intended to bestow 

^50 un-republican a boon, this captain of mercenaries 
;; * and erratic partisan, seemed least of all to deserve 

' that the community of Athens should go bail for his 

I safety, and constitute itself his body-guard, And, 

in point of fact, every distinction conferred upon 
|: Charidemus signified nothing else than a demonstra- 

l tion in favour of Cersobleptes, and wms f<jr this reason 

desired by him. But neither for this was there any 
necessity ; for Cersobleptes was utterly and entirely 
!' untrustworthy, a prince, who merely used the Athe- 

nians for his own purposes, who showed himself ready 
to make concessions and to adapt himself to circum- • ■ 
stances, when the Attic triremes appeared in his 
vicinity, but who at other times was hostile. Thus 
even at the present moment he was with the utmost 
obstinacy maintaining his hold upon the town of 
Cardia, on account of its important situation on the 
peninsula connecting the Cliersonnesus with the mmii- 
land. If Athens advanced the designs of tliis ambi- 
tions prince, slie would thereby sacrifi(ie the others, 
who were now the allies of the city, and avert them 
from herself : while the gratitude of the favoured 
Cersobleptes would not last any longer than tlie time 
during wliicli he stood in need of the Athenians. 

We are unacquainted with the decision aiaived at Furfhfir 
by the court. But it is extremely probable that the 
jurymen could not resolve upon condemning Aristo- 
crates, because it was not wished publicly to oftend 
such men as Cersobleptes and Charidemus. It was 
too prominent a feature in the character of the citizens 
of those days to give themselves up to careless hopes 
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with reference to particular individuals, and to expect 
everything from these without any exertions on their 
own part. It is, however, certain that the principles 
of Thracian policy recommended by Demosthenes were 
not adopted, and that the punishment very soon 
followed. For when Philip after his victory over 
Thessaly appeared for the second time in Thrace 
(p. 74), Amadocus, who had taken offence at the 
preference shown for Cersobleptes, and who had no 
prospects of Athenian protection, instead of offering 
any further resistance, submitted to the king. The 
towns on the Hellespont, on the Propontis, and on the 
Pontus, likewise placed themselves under his protec- 
tion ; whereupon he established despots who governed 
in his interest; and the favour accorded to Cerso- 
bleptes proved entirely useless. For he too submitted; 
and, together with the schemes of his ambition, the 
hopes which the Athenians had attached to his person 
likewise irrecoverably perished.^ 

While thus one domain of influence or property 
after the other was lost, Demosthenes was indefatigably 
engaged upon securing compensations for what had 
been lost, upon making good what had been omitted, 
and upon establishing anew advantageous and honour- 
able connexions for his native city. Thus in paiTicular 
with the island-states. Here wms felt more keenly 
than anywhere else the absence of the strong hand, 
which of old had withstood all encroachments on. the 
part of Asiatic potentates ; here first arose a condition 
of things -which abroad too caused the need to be 
perceived of entering into a connexion with Athens. 
It became too clearly manifest how impossible it was 
for the island-woHd between Asia and Europe to 
remain iieutrnL Incapable of political independence, 
the island-states' oscillated to and fro bet^veen oligar- 
chical and democratical parties (p. 132) ; and as on 

* As to the voyage of Gephisodotus juid. the death of Ootys, cf. Note to 
p. 104. — Submission of Amadocus : Theopnmp. ap. Harpocr. ’Afid^oKos. 
The son of Cer.sohleptes a hostage at the court of Philip ; Jilschin. ii 81. 
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the mainland Philip, so here the Carian dynasts in- chap. 
terfered, establishing in defiance of law and treaties 
despots, who ruled the islands, and subjected them, in 
the first instance to the influence of Halicarnassus, 
and indirectly to the suzerainty of the Great King. 

Such was the case in Cos and in Rhodes. The demo- 
cratical party in tlie islands, notwithstanding, refused 
to abandon all hope; the death of Maussollus (351 
B. c.) encouraged it anew, and brought about the 
despatch of an em])assy of Rhodians to Athens in 
quest of sup])ort. 

They met with a very cold reception. The lax 
mood, which prevailed in the civic community under 
the guidance of Eubulus and his associates, concealed 
itself under the ill-will for which good reasons were 
thought to exist as t(.)wards the Rhodians. The Carian 
mercenaries, who cxicupied their citadel, constituted, 
it was said, a, well-merited punishment for their de- 
fection from Athens (p. 109) ; since they had com- 
plained of hard treatment from Attic hands, let them 
now learn what tlie oppression of Tyrants actually 
signified. 

But although this was the universal view, yet 
Demosthenes courageously opposed it. He blamed it 
as petty, and unworthy of the Athenians. Instead of 
rul.)bing tlieir hands in delight at the distress of mem- 
bers of their own race, they ought to return thanks to 
the Gods, that distant states w'ere once more sending 
envoys to Athens, and requesting aid from her. The 
present was not a question of persons, but one con- 
cerning a great cause. Granted tliat the Rhodians 
deserved no magnanimous treatment, yet their liberty 
•was worthy of protection ; and Athens was the natural 
guardian of liberty. The example of Samos, which 
Timotheus had re-appropriated to 'tlie Athenians 
(p. 96), showed that the enemy, when calmly re- 
pulsed in iUegal encroachments, was not on that 
account ready to declare ’war. Accordingly, neither 
was there in the present ease any immediate reason 
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to apprehend a Persian War ; and still less ought fear 
of a woman, of Artemisia, to deter Athens from doing 
her duty. But the treaties, it was urged, prohibited 
'any intervention. Yet these same treaties had been 
most grossly violated by the other side if, then, Athens r 
for her part still deemed herself bound by them, while 
the enemies were advancing, this was, not conscien- . 
tiousness, but a cowardice which must inevitably bring 
the State to ruin.* ' 

Everyone of these speeches of Demosthenes was a 
political act. Loftily disdaining all ordinary means 
of acquiring influence, he fearlessly confronted the 
momentary feelings of the multitude, as well as the 
practices of the mighty. He desired to be nothing' 
more than the voice of truth • and no movement of 
hostility, no ridicule, no humiliation, not even the fact , 
of his exertions remaining without result, was capable, 
of diverting him from service. 

It was not, however, a general conviction of 
historic mission of Athens, which ever and again .^J,gg^ 
him forward to the struggle ; but the entire 
lying at the root of the speeches discussed 
has reference to the existing situation, and to ^gguite 
dangers which menaced the community from ^thout 
and from within. In the Archipelago, the A^^^- gyia 
■remaining inactive, the ancient bonds were, %axed 
more and more ; the princes of Halicarnassr / 
troUed the Carian Sea, and also held Chios oc<* 
while Lesbos was given up to Persian influence.' 
however humiliating this state of things was, yet the«g i 
was no fear of any danger advancing upon Atheusv.— 
from this quarter. On the other hand, Philip had 
mounted the throne in the very year in which 
Demosthenes was cruising with his vessel in the 
Thracian waters (p. 254) ; and in Philip he from 
■the very outset of his public activity recognised the 

* Death of MaussoUus, according to Plin. xxxyi. 30^ and 47 : 01. 
cvii. 2 (Diodorus, xvi 36, dates it 01, cvi. 4). His successor Artemisia 
reigns up to B.c. 349. 
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enemy of his native city, who would not rest until 
he had destroyed the remnant of its power and. in- 
dependence. Accordingly, the Athenians could not 
he allowed to escape a struggle for their dearest 
possessions ; and just as Themistocles foresaw the 
War with Persia, and Pericles that with Sparta, so 
Demosthenes saw the Philippic War, which was still 
being carried on in remote regions, approaching the 
walls of the city; and like them he deemed it his 
duty as a citizen to prepare the city for the inevitable 
conflict. But the peculiar difficulty of his task lay in 
this : that he had not only to point out the proper 
ways of conducting the war and the resources by 
which it could be supported, but also to transform the 
community, and in truth to create the condition of 
public feeling which was necessary, if Athens was not 
to perish in shame and dishonour. 

This, then, was the reason why already in his speech 
against Androtion he combated the effete principles 
of the citizens and of their magistrates ; why he at- 
tacked the rotten financial laws of a Leptines ; wliy 
he rose so wrathfully against those who by a fictitious 
clamour for war diverted public attention from the 
real dangers ; why he demonstrated the utter insuf- 
ficiency of the naval institutions, and in his speeches 
for Megalopolis and for Ehodes insisted upon the 
necessity of Athens reviving her moral authority by 
means of a national policy : for he perceived that 
the former protegees of Thebes, being abandoned by 
Athens, would fall back upon Macedonia. In the 
speech against Aristocrates the figure of the Macedo- 
nian for the first time comes forward more clearly out 
of the background ; in it express warnings are already 
uttered against the guile of the king, who had pre- 
viously been merely indicated in general expressions. 

These were the skirmishes preliminary to the great 
conflict itself. In them Demosthenes took up his 
pubhc position, clearly marked his standpoint, and 
with not less caution than firmness and persistency 
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opposed tlie dominant party. But already in the sa.72iie 
year in which he spoke on behalf of the Rhockians, 
indeed a few months previously, he took the hmce- 
donian question itself in hand, and made his first 
Philippic oration proper. I 

Frequently enough this question had already b®en 
among the orders of the day ; but the leading stat«s- 
men did their utmost to keep it in the backgrounA; 
for the influence of Eubulus would necessarily be at a# 
end, so soon as the citizens should find themselves 
obliged to enter upon an energetic course of policy.! 
It had therefore been agreed among his following, thati 
the serious nature of the situation should be concealed,! 
and that all exciting discussions should be avoided. 1 
These intentions on the part of the statesmen met 
with a response from all cai'eless Athenians, who were 
unwilling to have their comfortable enjoyment of life 
disturbed ; and they found most zealous supporters 
in those who, in the interests of Philip, encouraged 
the feeling of security among the citizens. Now, 
already at this time the king was served at Athens by 
men who stood in his pay and kept him informed of 
everything that happened in the city ; men devoid of 
character, ambitious upstarts, traitors, who are clearly 
pointed at already in the Rhodian speech. Through 
their agency the party of the Laconisers was like- 
wise gained over, being made to believe that Philip 
was about to humble the Thebans, and to carry out 
the Spartan policy of a Restoration (p. 248). To 
these influences was added that of the anti-constitu- 
tional tendency, which was so widely spread, and which 
loathed every popular agitation, every democratic for- 
ward movement. Whosoever agreed with Isocrates 
was full of aversion from those restless folk who were 
incessantly sounding the alarm-bell and declaring the 
State to be in danger. The men of philosophical 
culture were likewise hostile to every patriotic excite- 
ment, — not only those who on, principle stood apart 
from all public business, but those, too, who served the 
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State, and served it with as mncli distinction as Phocion 
(voL iv. p. 371), the “honest man.” He was senior 
by about twenty years to Demosthenes, — a man of the 
most rigorous conduct of life in the midst of the 
effeminate community, just and efficient as a speaker 
and as a soldier, but never occupied with more than 
the most immediate .tasks, lacking all breadth and 
freedom of view, devoid of enthusiasm for the honour 
of the city and of ^confidence in his fellow-citizens, 
and therefore in spite of his jpersonal valour a sup- 
porter of the peace-policy and a main prop of the 
party of 'Eubulus, which preferred Phocion to any 
other man as a member of the Board of Generals, and 
always most warmly favoured his re-election. Demos- 
thenes, therefore, had to contend against a powerful 
combination of the most diverse tendencies. Easy 
love of enjoyment, treasonable sentiments, anti- 
democratic opinions, pusillanimity, narrowness of 
judgment, .short-sightedness, and force of habit, — all 
united in supporting Eubulus. His policy was 
deemed that which .suited the times, nay, that which 
was alone possible. Who took thought of the fact, 
that this system of government was consuming the 
very marrow of the body politic and that the 
existence of the fatherland was at stake ! This fact 
Demosthenes was the first, and for years the only, 
man to recognise ; he stood as a faithffil sentinel upon 
the watch-tower, and let the light of truth shine in 
with gradually increasing brightness upon the sleepy 
civic community, full of craven self-delusion.* 

The sixth year had now abeady arrived, since the 
Macedonian War had been commenced, in order to 
take vengeance on account of Amphipolis (p. 51). 
From its outset it had dragged on like a consuming 
disease. Athens was continuously retreating ; and 
instead of chastising the king in his territory, as had 
been intended, it was now thought matter for congratu- 

* Phocion, o Diod. xvii. 15 ; Plutarch, Phoc. 10 ; Nepos, 
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CHAP, lation, if the soil of Attica itself was left in peace. 
Had not Macedonian privateers already carried off the 
Sacred Vessel out of the bay of JMarathon ? Ho w- 
ever greatly therefore the orators of the party of 
Eubulus might exert themselves in order to repress or. 
explain away any apprehensions among tlie citizens, j 
yet men’s thoughts were occupied with Philip r-and 1 
after it had long been attempted to consider him of\, 
small account, the man of mystery, the inealculalffe j 
one, who was always doing something new and un- 1 
expc(!ted, was now exciting a feverish anxiety in every i 
breast. In the market-place and in the public assembly 
he was discussed ; and wlioever had {\nything to tell j 
concerning him, as to where he was, what were his . f 
designs, what sayings he had uttered, was in the eyes 
of the citizens the bringer of the most important news, j 
And if hereupon occasionally a new act of violence; 
was amiounced, a sudden flame of wrath was inciden- 
tally kindled, and men inveighed against the barbarian 
king, who dsired to deshe, against the established order 
of things, to rule over Hellenes. Menacing decrees 
were issued, and vigorous resolutions were passed ; 
but all measures remained unexecuted, or came too 
late ; and after such ebullitions there again supervened 
an utter discouragement The Athenians knew no 
•way of reaching this detested foe ; they were utterly 
without any plan to oppose to his unwearied energy ; 
and thus they relapsed into stolid iucliff'erence, and 
allowed the inevitable to approach them. 

The First Of a suddcij, whcn in the spring of B.a 351 the 

FhiUpjnc, question of the Macedonian War happened once more 

(aa 351 )! awaiting discussion in the civic assembly, Demos- 
thenes quite unexpectedly came forward, anticipating 
all those who were generally accustomed to speak on 
this subject His intention was, not to repeat the ordi- 
nar}’- declarations, but to put an end once for aU to the 

* Abduction of the Pamlus shortly before the delivery of the First 
FkiUppic, Dem. iv. 34 1 Philochoms and Androtion, ap. Harpocr. s. v. 
lepA rpijpTjs. 
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way in wliieli tlie matter liacl been bitherto treated, chap. 
•There was no crisis of pressing difEenity for the mo~ 
ment, nor was the ado^jtion of any speedy remedy in 
question. The orator was therefore able to call upon 
his fellow-citizens to take into consideration the whole 
question of the war, and to form a plan for the future. 

“Doubtless/’ Demosthenes tells his fellow-citizens, 

“ you are in an evil plight, and have every reason 
for depression. Your affairs are in a «ufEciently bad 
position, but in point of fact only because you have 
done nothing of that which is necessary ; and herein lies 
a consolation, which you would lack, had you done your 
duty and yet were as unfortunate as you are now. 

If you alter your ways, fortune may alter likewise ; 
since fortune follows the brave and the vigilantly 
active. The power of the Macedonians, which has 
grown to so lofty a height from small beginnings, is 
assuredly no divine power ; it is subject to all human 
changes, indeed it stands upon a very feeble footing. 

The worst foe tln-eatening Athens is not the king of 
Macedonia, but your own effeteness ; which, were this 
Philip to die to-day, would call you forth another 
to-morrow. You desire to be possessed of Amphipolis, 
and are so badly armed that, were fortune to offer 
that tovm to you, you would be wholly unprepared to 
receive it. Forces of war must therefore be created, 
such as correspond to our means. A small force (for 
to march with a land-army against the king we are 
too weak), — but this force must be at all times in the 
field, lest we lose the season of action in preparations. 

For at present you experience in the matter of your 
armaments what the barbarian experiences in the 
boxing-match ; he is always feeling for the spot where 
he has just been hit ; and if his adversary directs a 
blow at another spot, his hands follow ; but to guard 
himself against the blow, and to see Ms adversary’s 
intention in his eye, he is too clumsy and unskilful. 

We must therefore have a force of operation stationed 
in the Northern waters, in Lemnos or Thasos, where 
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CHAP, petty warfare will enable it to inflict very considerable 
damage upon the foe, and in particular to binder him 
in bis lucrative expeditions of pillage. Again, this 
armed force must not consist of untrustworthy mer- 
cenary troops ; of 2,000 soldiers at least 500, and of 
200 horsemen 50, must be citizens wdtb a supervision 
over the rest. Where citizens of Athens are found, there 
the gods of the city will accompany them. For this 
force of armec^men ten fast vessels will suffice ; and 
the entii-e equipment of ships, infantry and cavalry, 
amounts to something over ninety talents (22,000Z. 
civc.), an armament which by no means exceeds your 
resources. But everything depends upon that whicli 
is done being done in a real and thorough way. For 
if I ask you how it comes to pass that your Dionysia 
and Banathenasa are year by year celebrated at the 
proper time, you will find the cause to be, that every- 
thing is fixed by law, and that everyone Imows before- 
hand where his place is. Accordingly, neither ought 
the most important of matters to be left to the chances 
of an arbitrary freedom from rule.” 

The First Fhilipjnc constitutes an epoch in the 
history of Athens, Not as if the speech had achieved 
a great result ; but in the most important affair of the 
State a fixed programme had at last been put forward, 
and a free and open ju-otest had been raised against 
the existing system of government. Demosthenes 
now confronted Eubuliis as his declared opponent ; 
and, although he had as yet formed no following of 
his own, (for from the first he desired to have on his 
side not a party, but the civic community,) yet his 
words struck fim, and the minds of the citizens were 
after all seized with fear, when they heard his warnino' 
cry : while you are sitting quiet, you are being sur- 
' rounded on all sides, as by the huntsman who draws 
his nets closer and' closer round his prey! The 
opposite standpoints of policy had now been openly 
expressed ; hereby the men of peace were likewise 
scared out of their tranquillity ; they bestirred them- 
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selves once more, and desired for tlieir part to be ac- 
complisliiiig someth ing, so as to escape the blame of 
remaining absolutely inactive. A suitable opportunity 
for this purpose ]:)i‘escnted itself in Euboea. 

Pericles had made Euboea a portion of Attica (voL ii. 
p. 407). Since tJiis relation, had been severed (vol. hi. 
p. 455), the island had never again known peace.^ It 
was incapable of forming a compact whole, united in 
itself and independent. The primitive conflicting 
distinctions between the several cities in the island 
were revived (vol. i. pp. 252, 275) ; and to the force of 
these were added the influences from abroad, which 
increased tlic fermentation within. For an island, 
which stretches along in the vicinity of the mainland, 
from Thessaly to Attica, could not remain untouched 
by the disturbances on the mainland itself. The 
Athenians could not renounce Euboea, because Ijy 
means of its natural products it formed the indis- 
pensable supplement of their own country, and, if in 
hostile hands, ofiered an intolerable menace to their 
shores. The Thebans regarded it as a natural appen- 
dage to P>oeotia ; while tlie princes of the North, if 
they desii’ed to control Central Greece, were above all 
obliged to seek to secure influence in Euboea. The 
unhappy island was therefore coveted on aU sides ; it 
became an arena in which the political schemes of the 
most various states met, the party-feuds in the island 
being fostered by the neighbouring states, in order 
that they might acquhe influence by supporting in- 
dividual party-leaders. Thus lason of Pherse (vol. iv. 
p. 447) had established the Tyrant Neogenes in Oreus, 
and the Spartans had expelled him, when they were 
masters of Boeotia.* After the liberation of the 
Cadmea, Athens and Thebes went hand in hand; 
and the island for a time belonged to the Naval 
Confederation of which both those states were mem- 
bers. These relations were e^ddently in every direc- 
tion the most favourable ; and the mere thought 
* Neogenes : Diod. xv. 31. 
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CHAP, of Euboea ought to have convinced the Attic states- 
men, how strongly the considerations of a reasonabh 
policy made it advisable to remain on friendly anu 
neighbourly terms with Thebes. For no sooner had 
hereupon, after the battle of Leuetra, the two states 
become estranged from one another, than a hostile 
rivalry commenced with reference to Euboea, the Attic 
and the Theban parties standing opposed to one 
another in its towns. The Theban proved victorious'; 
Themison, the Tyrant of Eretria, brought about the 
defection of the Oropians, which the Athenians felt so 
keenly (vol. iv. p. 768) ; and the whole of Euboea fur- 
nished its military contingent to Thebes, until by meaais 
of his successful campaign in b.c. 357 Timotlieus 
destroyed the Theban inlluence (p. 105). But no 
secure supremacy was hereby acquired. For no reli- 
ance was to be placed upon the towns to which absolute 
independence had been restored ; they fell anew into 
the hands of Tyrants, who acted in opposition to 
the wishes of the communities, and the conflict of 
^ parties again furnished occavsion for foreign inter- 
vention. Philip began to stretch forth his hand 
from Thessaly (p. 74) towards the island; he sent 
letters to the communities there, in which he gave 
them to understand how absurd it was for them to 
seek for protection from such a State as Athens, which 
was incapable of defenebng itself ; he supported 
Callias, the Tyrant at Chalcis, and fostered the dis- 
cord prevailing in the states. This occurred about 
Mfrovi ^be very time when Demosthenes was delivering his 
piidanhm. Philippic oration ; immediately afterwards Plutarchus, 
{tarn- reigned as despot at Eretria, applied for succour 
50 )' to Athens, because he was unable to defend himself 
by his own strength against the adverse party in 
Eretria, which was headed by Clitarchus. 

Plutarchus possessed influential connexions at 
Athens, in partierdar with the house of Midias, an 
adherent of Eubulus. Midias was one of the wealthy 
men of the city, who vaingloriously exulted in liixu- 
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f' 

rious arrogance before tlie people (p. 115), a self- chap.' 
willed and overbearing kind of man, who tbouglit | 

that by reason of his social position everything was I- 

23crmitted to him. Together with him the whole party 
of Eubulus was in favour of the request of Plutarchiis ; 
they wished to prove, that at the right moment they v'. 

too knew how to display energy ; and they promivSed v; 

thomsolv{;s a facile and fortunate result. And since 
undertakings directed towards the island-territory, ;v 

whicli was at once near and indispensable, were of ^ 

all the most likely to meet with appi-oval, a gxeat | 

ardour for war was successfully kindled in the civic “ f 


assembly. ' 

But jDemostheiies opposed the project. With daring I 

courage he came forward quite alone against the under- • I 

taking, and thereby excited a storm of rage against I 

himself. Invectives were hurled against the self- ? 

willed obstinacy of a man, who was incessantly urging j' 

the Athenians to action, who had only the other day ; 

been desirous of despatching their ships to distant I 

Khodes, and who was now opposing an enterprise, ^ ; 


simply because it had not been originally mooted by 
himself. But Demosthenes was no noisy agitator, j 

ready to welcome' every clamour for war. With his • i 

’ fiery impatience he combined the highest prudence ; ■ 

nor could anything be more offensive to him, than to. J 

see the slender resources of his native city wasted - ^ 

upon unworthy objects. And how was it possible for 
him to approve of an undertaking, in which the sup- . » 

port of a question, who was in conflict 

with his- community ? The Athenians ought to take 
arms only for national ends, and on behalf of the 
freedom of Hellenes. Moreover, he perceived that i 

the present casus hclli had been brought about solely . 

by personal relations and understandings ; and he 
could foresee that, considering the untrustworthi- 
ness of the confedera-tes, great sacrifices would in 
this case lead neither to honour, nor to increase of 
power. 
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CHAP. His protest remained without effect. Tlie Atlie- 
nians set out towards the close of February under 
Phodmin Phocion, citizeus and mercenaries, foot and horse. 
js’MZ-aw. Demosthenes himself took part in the expedition. 
[■s'c'iiol The horsemen w^ent on in advance, and took up a 
position at Argura to the north of Chalcis, probably 
in order to ward off Macedonian aid. The remaining 
troops crossed to the nearest ferrying-station (Porth- 
mus), and, the road along the coast being, as we 
may presume, blocked up, advanced towards the 
mountain-range, in order thus to reach Eretria. 
■'When they came .to Tamynse, they suddenly found 
themselves surrounded in a gorge by the enemy, who 
was better acQ[uainted with the locality than they. 
It now became manifest, that the whole of Euboea 
was under arms againsF the Athenians ; the Tyrants 
of Chalcis, too, had leagued themselves with Clitar- 
chus. Phocion saw himself placed in the most dan- 
gerous of situations; betrayed by his allies, he en- 
trenched himself on a hillock, and w^as only with 
difficulty able to ward off the superior numbers of his 
adversaries. 

Most terrible reports reached Athens, and there 
awakened a geiieral readiness for all necessary efforts. 
Wealthy citizens presented ships-of-umr to the State, 
all the troops stdl remaining immediately took their 
departure, in order to relieve Phocion, who was cut off 
from the coast as well as hard-pressed in his position ; 
and, for tlie purjmsc of remedying the want of money, 
Apollodonis came forward wuth the ])atriotic motion, 
that the entire surplus of the year’s income should be 
added to the war-fuud. 

Meanwhile Phocion succeeded in fighting his way 
through the enemy in an engagement very honourable 
to him, and in effecting his return to Athens by the 
middle of the summer; but the garrison, which he 
had left behind in the narrowest part of the island in 
the fort of Zaretra, in order that he might here retain 
a firm footing in at least one point in Euboea, through 
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i the treachery of Plutarchus fell as captives into the chae | 

i hands of the enemy. It had .to be ransomed by the _ . j' 

I payment of fifty talents (12,520/.) ; the whole of !; 

* Euboea was now lost, and all the efforts which had | 

thoroughly exhausted the public purse, had led to no | 

result, but that of a disgraceful defeat and of the ' | 

deepest discouragement.* - J; 

But this unfortunate campaign had yet other serious Oondam.m^ 
consequences for Athens, as well as for Demosthenes, ^^pouo. !; 

Apollodorus, the son of the wealthy banker Pas ion, dorus. t 

had indeed in other respects not contrived to conciliate [' 

much esteem at Athens. He had on a former occa- ( 

sion gone to Sicily as trierarch, about the time when ? 

Dionysius interfered in Hellenic affairs (vol. iv. p. 438), i: 

with the object of bringing about friendly relations I 

between him and the Athenians (01. ciii. 1 ; b.c. |- 

368). Since that time he had made away with his 
property by a wasteful life, and had acquired a bad J 

reputation in consecpience of a number of lawsuits, I 

in which he had sought again to procure money. !; 

He was a man of a careless disposition and of an un- 
trustworthy character, whose patriotism was of more ' 
harm than use to the State ; for from motives of ' 

vanity he observed as little moderation in his pecu- ,,i. 

niary services to the State as in his private expen- 
diture, and spoilt the mariners by accustoming them 
to over-indulgence on his ships. His motion in . ! 

the Council was, however, honourable to his intelli- 
gence, as well as to his honest intentions and to his 
courage. His colleagues had assented to it, and had .1 

brought it before the civic assembly, by whom it had ' .-i- 

* With regard to the Euboeau campaign., cf. 2Eschin. iii. 86 set/., who j , 

representis the transactions' in a light unfavourable to Demosthenes and ■ 

his friends. The newly discovered Scholia to yEschines show, that not 
Callias and Taurosthenes, but Clitarchus, introduced mercenaries from ' ; 

Phalaecus. Of. Ferd. Schultz in Nem Jahrb. fur Philol., 1866, p. 314, 

■who accordingly makes the emendation rrapa 4>aXatKou in ..ffischin. § 85. 

— March-out Wore the 12th of Anthesterion : Dem. xxxix. 16. — Phocion 
at TamynsE : Plutarch, Deviosth. 12; iEschin. iii. 86 (rd oTpardireSov ets ' . ■ 

Tti'as 8vcrx<^p^o.s KaraKfKXeipeuov). FTotwithstandhig the victory, a iroXepos 
aBo^os Kal Barrapr]p6s : Dem. v. 5. 
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loeen accepted The whole affair had. been completely 
ill accordance with rule. The motion was rendered 
necessary by the circumstances of the hour. More- 
over, Apollodorus had proceeded as cautiously as pos- 
sible, having proposed that the citizens should first 
vote on the question, whether the surplus should be 
paid into the war-fund or into the festival-fund; it 
was merely left to them to decide, whether they would 
resolve upon the former alternative in the sense of the 
proposer of the motion. But when hereupon during 
the discussions on the subject better news arrived 
from the seat of war, an indictment of illegality was 
immediately brought forward against Apollodorus 
by Stephanus, who by means of a variety of in- 
trigues succeeded in carrying his condemnation on 
the charge, ♦ 

Stephanus, as we may assume, had been urged to 
this step by Eubulus ; and, after it had prospered so 
well, Eubulus himself came forward, and proposed a 
law, that whosoever should henceforth venture to 
move the application of the festival-moneys to pur- 
poses of war, should incur the penalty of death. This 
law was drawTi up in such a form, fis if Apollodorus 
had proposed an innovation dangerous to the State, 
while in point of fact he had once more asserted 
against a rooted abuse the principle which alone rvas' 
in accordance with the law. This abuse was now 
established by Eubulus as the regular and lawful 
practice ; and hereby the commonweal v^as impaired 
to an extent far surpassing the calamity which had 
been sufiered in the field. The ixisult of this unfor- 
timate war was tlicrcfore hot, as wonld have been just, 
to cause that party which liad, in spite of the protest 
of prudent citizens, provoked it, to forfeit some of the 
public confidence reposed in it ; but with remarkable 
audacity this party contrived to convert its defeat 
into a triumph, to consummate its terroristic sway, to 
abolish the best possession which the Athenians still 
retaiiied, viz. freedom of speech, and to establish the 
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misgovernmeiit wliicli had hitherto prevailed more 
firmly than ever.* 

But it was not only from this lamentable turn in 
public affairs that Demosthenes had to suffer ; he was 
also drawn into the conflict in his own person. The 
heat of the parties had become intensified; Demos- 
thenes was an abomination in the eyes of the faction 
of Eiibulus ; and in particular Midias had for political 
and for personal reasons (p. 222) made it his task to 
persecute him in every possible way, to inflict dis- 
honour upon him, and to annihilate for ever the 
authority which he enjoyed among the people. When 
therefore Demosthenes had voluntarily undeitaken on 
behalf of his tribe the equipment of the chorus for the 
festival of Dionysus in the spring of the year in 'which 
the expedition to Euboea occurred, Midias set all his 
influence in motion, in order to deprive him of the 
glory due to his patriotic liberality, and at last allowed 
the passion of a vulgar hatred to carry him to such a 
length, that on the day of the festival he publicly 
struck Demosthenes in the face. He succeeded in 
causing Demosthenes to lose the hCnour of the prize, 
but now fell into personal danger. The civic assem- 
bly, which met in the sanctuary on the day after 
the festival, recognised the complaint of the ill-used 
choregus as thoroughly well-founded, and pronounced 
a unanimous sentence of condemnation upon the 
unwarrantable act of his enemy. 

The personal contest was continued with the utmost 
intensity during the Euboean war. It Wtis attempted 

* Apolloclorns, after the deatt of his father, b.c, 370, trierarch on the 
occasion of the mission to Sicily, B.c. 368 (cf. Note to p. .95), and again, 
with much exjjencliture of money, on the Thracian coast, b.c. 362 (Dem, 1.). 
Involved in numerous lawsuits (Dem. xxxvi. 63), he had wasted his 
patrimony (division of the inheritance, b.c. 368-7)_, when he threw himself 
into public business and as member of the Council proposed the motion, : 

etre boKel rd irepiovra )(p^p.aTa ttjs dioiKija-eas a-TpaTiariKa. elvai Eire 6ea}iiiKa 

[Dem.], lix. 4. Of. Lortzing, de orationihis q^ias Hemosth. 'pro Apollod. 
scripsisse fertuT, 1863. According to Hombostel, Ueher die. von Hemosth. 
'in Sachen Apollod. verf, OerichUreden, 40, Apollodorus was merely the 
agent of Demosthenes, which Lortzing rightly denies. It is more probable 
that Stephanns (Schafer, iii.®, 1801 was a tool of Euhulus. 
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ki every way to frighten off Demosthenes from further 
pursuiug the course of legal procedure ; it was endea- 
voured to cast upon him the hlame of the failure of 
the campaign ; it was sought to stop his charge against 
Midias by means of the cross-manceuvre of bringing 
the heaviest accusations against -him ; it was tried to 
throw suspicion upon him as a runaway in the field ; 
lie was accused of a share in a crime of murder, which 
had been committed by one of his acquaintances, Aris- 
tarchus. The whole body of the adherents of Eubulus 
combined, in order to effect his ruin. But their 
attacks upon the character of Demosthenes were all 
futile, though they were in so far successful, that the 
orator, who by the declaration of the citizens had 
received a complete satisfaction for his honour, in the 
end relinquished the action for assault against Midias, 
and consented to a compromise 


Hardly had he escaped from these vexatious quar- 
rels, when an event occurred, which called him once 
more to the orators’ tribune, and claimed his whole 
attention for public affairs. It was an event which he 
had long had in view, which he had anxiously desired, 
and the occurrence of which he had in all probaliility 
hastened. For the first manifestations of a more vigo- 
rous policy on the part of Athens could not fail to at- 
tract to her the eyes of those Hellenes who were even 
more directly menaced hy Philip ; and thus it came to 
pass, that the one power capable of offering resistance, 
which still existed besides Athens, renounced friendly 
relations with Philip, and offered its alliance to the 
Athenians, — -viz. Olyntlms (p, 76'). 

Olynthus is one of the most remarkable cities of 
antiquity. Lying on the outermost border of the Hel- 
lenic world, between Macedonia and Thrace, it owed 
its importance precisely to this exposed situation, 
which brought it more into contact than all the 

* Dem. Kara M«Stov ^ep'i rai kov86Xov. Schafer, ii. 86 seq. 
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otiicr colonies with the ronlms of the North ; oikI the? crfAP. 
extraordinary energy consist(;iitly <li.sphiyed h}'' the 
citizens of Olyntlnis, doubt] ess finds its first explana- 
tion in the fact, tliat here Hellenic intellect Inippily 
combined with the vigour of Northern populations. 

For founded upon Thracian soil, and originally a 
settlement of the jBottheans (p, 15), thereupon about 
the time of the Persian Wars occupied by Olialcidians, 
the city thenceforth had a mixed population, and no- 
where was there a more favourable opportunity for 
the amalgamation of diffcrGiit nationalities than here ,* 
nowhere wein Gi-eek, Imlf-Greck, and barbarian tribes 
dwelling so closely togetber, as in the highland district 
of the three (Jlialcidian peninsulas. 

It is true, thtit the great advance made by the city 
of Olynthus had not had its origin in its own civic 
community ; it had rather been brought about by 
Macedonian influence, which on this occasion for the 
first time asserted itself in Greek public aflaira (vol. iii. 
p. 16). At the instigation of Perdiccas, Olynthus 
became the centre of the Chalcidian colonial district ; 
and it was he who encouraged the expedition of 
P>rasidas, from the consequences of which Athens 
never recovered (vol. iii. p. 168). Afterwards, how- 
ever, the Olynthians showed themselves independent 
in every direction. They asserted their autonomy 
against Athens (vol. iii. p. 194); they hereupon, 
when the Corinthian league was formed, rose against 
the supremacy of the Lacedeemonians ; and about the 
time of the Peace of Antalcidas they effected very 
quietly the formation of a State of the first class, wliicli 
comprehended more than thirty formerly independent 
towns in a common military constitution with equality 
of civic rights, — a Greek empire, provided with all 
needful resources, admirably situated for extending . 
itself in every direction, a land and maritime })ower, 
which moreover had an (ixcellent force of cavalry at 
its disposal. Whole tribes of the warlike Thracian 
people stood in relations of dependence towards it, and 

VOL. V. 'i' 
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ciTAP. fumislicd tlifiir military contingents. No power could 
_ restrain the progress of the haughty republic, least of 
all Macedonia, which, itself weakened by internal, 
troubles, now saw its most dangerous enemy in the 
tState of which it had itself laid the foundations. 
The towns of Lower Macedonia with their population, 
akin by descent to the Greeks (p. 14), joined the 
Olyntliians; Amyntas found himself in a situation 
of the utmost danger ; and it seemed as if Olyntbus 
had for ever taken out of the hands of the Temenidre 
their mission of forming a Graeco-Macedonian empire 
(vol iv. p. 308). Olyntbus also took thought for secur- 
ing her acquisitions, and for strengthcaiiug her position 
as a Great Power by means of foreign connexions; 
and with tliis object sought to enter into an alliance 
with Athens and Thc’nes (01. xcix. 2 ; b.o. 383). 

Tiu.'se schemes induced Sparta to intervene as the 
authority upon which devolved the execution of the 
Peace of Antalcidas ; and after a war of several years ' 
Olynthus was cast down from the height of her power 
(vol. iv. ]■). 325). She was humbled, but not broken ; 
and Sparta wais incapable of turning to account the 
victory which she had obtained. Instead of this, 
Atliens now came forward as a menacing power with 
her Naval Confederation. In the year 373 the Athe- 
])ians sought to establish a footing on the Thraco- 
Macedonian coast, and to recover the cities which had 
defied them in the times wdien their power had been 
at its ladglit (vol. iv. p. 880). Tliis Attic policy from 
the first met with the most vigorous resistance on the 
part of the Olynthians ; they braced themselves for 
luiw exertions, enlarged their city and army, extended 
their Confederation, so that Araphipolis after admitting 
Clialcidian citizens ■furnished. its contingent to their 
forces, and about 01. ciii. 3 (b.o. 3 65) were more power- 
ful ^|iti ever before. For this reason Perdiccas III. so 
vigorously supported the undertakings of Timotheus, 
who in 364 carried on the Clialcidian War with bril- 
liant success, captured more than twenty })laces, and 
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pressed close upon Olyntlms itself (p. 95). But tlie 
city held out ; with indoinitahlc power of resistance it 
frustrated all lasting results on the part of the Attic 
arms, and the successor of Timotlieiis, Callistlieiujs, 
found himself in a far more arduous position, h^or 
Perdiccas now suddenly renounced the alliance of the 
Athenians, after they had rendered him tiie services 
which he desired ; he took advantage of the fact that 
Olynthiis had been weakened, in order to place under 
his protection the several towns which could no longer 
rely upon the protection of the city holding the pri- 
macy, and to defend them with his troops against 
Athens. The undertaking of Callisthene-s ended with 
a pacification so disadvantageous in its terins, that he 
was sentenced to death at Athens ; and all the advan- 
tages obtained by Timothens were already about the 
year 362 virtually lost (p. 99). 

When king Philip ascended the throne, he imme- 
diately perceived, how for him everything depended 
upon preventing the establishment of a coniiexion 
between Olynthus and Athens ; and he acctirdiugly 
sought in the first instance to satisfy both (uties. lie 
withdrew the garrison from Amphipolis, and made 
the Athenians believe, that this already practically 
amounted to a surrender of the city to them ; while 
in the same way he assumed towards the Olyiithians 
the attitude of a friend and ally. They began indeed 
to feel apprehensions, when the king made war u])on 
Amphipolis (p. 50) ; and already on this occasion 
they sent envoys to Athens ; but Philip eontrived to 
frustrate the object of the embassy, and to delude the 
Olynthians by the most gracious treatment. In the 
war, which after the fall of Amphipolis broke out be- 
tween himself and Athens, he induced them to take 
his side and gave up to them Anthemus and Potidfoa 
(p. 74) ; they felt happier and more secure than 
ever before, and with blind confidence abaiidoned 
themselves to the idea, that it was the serious inCcii- 
tion of the king to remain content with the districts 
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of territory gained by bim, and to leave their city with 
its confederated towns in undisturbed continuance as 
an independent State on the borders of his empire. 
But when hereupon Philip in the rear of Olynthus 
extended his dominion toward Thrace, when he had 
subjected Thessaly, and overcome the Phocians, and 
had made it clear, even to the dullest eye, how he was 
wmnt to treat his friends and allies, — the Olynthians, 
too, could no longer deceive themselves as to their 
situation. They perceived with terror their awful iso- 
lation, which they had themselves been guilty of 
bringing about by their hostility against Athens ; 
they became aware, that the continuance of their 
independence was nothing better than a term of grace 
conceded by Philip, and measured out according as it 
suited his interests. Though therefore the party 
among them, which in every way worked for the 
purposes of the king, was both powerful and active, 
yet the ancient spirit of liberty once more gained the 
upper hand in the civic community. The Olynthians 
resolved to prepare for a last struggle on behalf of 
their independence, and for this purpose it was impos- 
sil)le to find any better ally than Athens, who, by the 
occupation of Thermopyhe (p. 73), had shown, that 
slic Lad not yet forgotten her ancient mission of 
standing forth as the champion of Hellenic inde- 
pendence.* 

Tile Olynthians proceeded cautiously. In the first 
iustancG they sent envoys to Athens, in order to put 
an end to the state of war which they had four years 
previously re-opened, conjointly with Philip, against 
Athens (01. evii. 1 ; b.c. 352). This was not yet 
erpiivalent to a rupture of their peaceable .relations 
with him ; for it is nt)t to be assumed that the Olyn- 

Concerning tlie liistorj- of tlie city of Olyntlins : Yce,mel, ch OhjntM 
sitn,&c. 1829; Abel, A'Jahdoniev.; Bohnelie, ForRchmujen, ct al, Aiiipbi- 
l)olis Chalcidian : Aristob Folit. 205, 10, Callistbene^^ : ..Bschin. ii. 30. 
Aniphipolis occupied liy rerdicciis to defend it sigiiiiist AtlienH, and subse- 
quently OTiUuated by 1 bil.)), according to the conjecture of Urote, vol. x. 
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thians Iiacl renounced the rjglit to pass such resolu- 
tions. The king indeed regai'ded this step already as 
a revolt. He, however, abstained from iininediate 
intervention ; and left it to his partisans to counter- . 
act the agitation. They were influential enough, even 
now, to carry the banishment of certain spokesmen of 
the patriot party, notably of Apollonides.'* 

On the occasion of the first embassy a more inti- 
mate connexion, for which some inclination was felt at 
Athens, was as yet cautiously declined ; bnt soon it 
%vas felt that practically a rupture with the king had 
already taken place, although he still refrained from 
giving utterance to his anger, and only on the occasion 
of his Thracian campaigns made a threatening appear- 
ance on the frontiers of the territory of the Olynthian 
Oonfederation. He even sought to persuade the 
deputies of the city, that there was no cause for fear. 
But the citizens mistrusted him, and, when he was 
engaged in Illyria and Epirus, despatched a second 
embassy to Athens and recpicsted auxiliary troops for 
the protection of their territorj^. 

The danger now grew ; and the general feeling 
of anxious expectation was intensified by a special 
occurrence. A step-brother of the king had taken 
refuge at Olynthus ; the king demanded his sur- 
render, which the city refused. For since the 
Olynthians had once resolved upon the contest, they 
thought it their duty not to give -way in this point, 
as to which their rights were beyond all doubt. For 
how could a community Avith a sense of honour volun- 
tarily renounce the sacred right of protecting those 
Avho were enjoying its hospitality ? Moreover, the 
person of the royal prince may have been of some 
importance ; indeed, the passionate pursuit of him 
by Philip leads us to conclude, that the prince had 
adherents in Macedonia. This made the outbreak of 
war inevitable. The Macedonians advanced upon the 
recalcitrant city, and the third embassy hastened to 

* Apollonides : Bem. ix. 56. 
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Atliciis, in order without delay to arrive at an under- 
standing with regard to a joint conduct of the war.* 

The Stuation of affairs resembled that of the time 
when Amphipolis sued for succour against Philip 
(p. 49). Both Olynthus and Amphipolis were con- 
federates who had fallen away from Athens ; both the 
one and the other had inflicted the greatest damage 
upon her ; both were brought back to her by nothing 
but their own distress. But in the one case it had 
still been jiossible for the Athenians to deceive them- 
selves as to the real intentions of Philip ; now, these 
were palpable ; nor could anyone who was willing to 
use his eyes fail to perceive that it was impossible, 
without Athens being herself endangered, to allow 
Olyiithus, the last outwork of the Attic dominion 
capable of offering resistance, to fall. 

Accordingly at Athens there was by no means any 
desire from petty motives of selfishness to punish the 
Olynthians for the v’Tong foimerly committed by 
them, as liad ])een done in the case of Amphipolis ; 
but public opinion was notwithstanding lukewarm ; 
nor was there anyone among the orators who treated 
the affair with the necessary seriousness, except 
DemostlKnics. His previous orations of Btate had 
alr(^ndy found an echo in the Chalcidian towns ; to 
him the envoys had applied ; and it was now his task, 
as he luul fomierly cncourngi.'d the citizens to carry 
on the petty Avarfare Avliich they had commenced of 
their own ac.cord, so at the present moment to kindle 
in tliem a readiness for the greater contest, — for a 
contest Avhich they could not avoid without hazarding 
tlicir iionour and independence. There was no neces- 
sity for liim to speak against Philip and for Olynthus 

* King Aniyntas h.-nl three .‘sons hy Gygsea, viz. Archelaus, Arrhi^eeus, 
Menelnufi : J nsfcin, vii. 4. Arrhiditus \bxs at that time in Olynthus. 
Mt'iielaus seems not to have gone thither till a later date, when the city, 
supported l),y Athen.s, heeiime the head-quartera of the resistance against 
Philip. SchiiJer, ii. 116, 131. B(jth were executed : Justin, vii. 3. — The 
embassies ; Fhiiochor. Frayvi. 132 ; F'vacjm. Hist. Gr. i. 406. Their 
intercourse with iJcniosthenes : Bdhiieke, Forsekungen, i. 161. 
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in general ; but it believed liim to commend to tbe pro- chap. 
foundeet consideration of the citizens tlie wlioli* mighty 
importance of the moment, and the duties whicli it im- 
posed upon them. His Ohjnthiac OratiiMs breatlie the ry. Vird. 
same spirit and are based upon the same princi})lt‘s as 
his previous public speeches ; but the high signiticance 
of the decision which had now to be formed, gave to 
them .a yet loftier afflatus, yet more of impressiveness 
and assurance. For now, he reflects with joyous con- 
fidence, eveiy pretext has been taken away from the 
Athenians for neglecting their dut3e Ampliipolis they 
have alloAved to fall, and Pydna, and .Hethone ; Fotidaai 
and Pagasm they have allowed to pass into the htiiids 
of the foe ; Olynthus, and Olyntlms alone, is loft. 

And this city, which during eighty years has IxHm. 
hostile to Athens, which holds the primacy over thirty- 
two towns, now comes of its own accord to seek our 
protection. This is an event which is offered like a 
boon of good fortune of the rarest kind by the hands 
of the deity. For it is impossible that the inevitable 
contest should be opened at any more suitable season. 

So long as Olynthus remains standing, the choice is left 
to the Athenians, whether this contest is to be fought 
out on the frontiers of Macedonia, or whether Philip 
is to be allowed to approach the walls of the city. 

Upon the Athenians it now depends, whether a turn- 
ing-point shall occur in their destinies. The popula- 
tion of Thessaly is in full ferment ; it is wroth with 
the king, w’ho retains for himself the Pagasseaii harbour- 
dues, and who is erecting fortifications in Magnesia. 

Neither is his dominion by any means well assured in 
the Northern mountain-laud. Only let an armed 
force show itself in the vicinity of Macedonia, and the 
Pseonians, lovers of liberty, as well as the Illyrians, 
will rise anew. An embassy must theinfore he; des- 
patched to Olynthus, to announce the approach of 
succour, and to encourage its citizens. Next, a two- 
fold force must be sent out, the one to protect the 
menaced city, the other to attack the territory of the 
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king, and to prevent Kim from massing all, his resources 
against Olyntlnis. But, in her present circumstances, 
our city cannot satisfy such demands. Blie is in no 
want of resources, but she is tied down in the employ- 
ment of them. She must therefore free herself from 
the fetters w^hich she has imposed upon herself, by 
devoting the surplus of her income to the festivals. 
Either this surplus must be restored to the war-fund, 
in which case the means for war will have been 
secured, or we must all contribute according to our 
property. Either the one, or the other, — there is no 
third way possible, for money must be obtained, the 
war is necessary, if Athens is not willing to abandon 
herself. , 

A knowledge of the circumstances of the times 
existed ; but the fear of the omnipotent king, which 
became intensified as tlie subject of the war was more 
closely considered, had taken possession, of the minds 
of the citizens, and crippled their good intentions. 
Accordingly, Demosthenes about the same time made 
an address to the people, the essential object of which 
was to moderate the exaggerated terror inspired by 
Philip. “ The king,” he says, “ is by no means tlie 
invincible man, whom you picture to yourselves. True 
power must rest on other foundations. He is nothing 
but an ambitious lover of self, who allows no 01.10 
to share the fruits of victory with him ; for which 
reason neither the people, to which his wars bring 
nothinglmt suffering, nor the kernel of the noliility, feel 
any attachment towards him. • For he suffers no men 
of independence near his person. The best officers he 
removes to a distance ; his court is a meeting-id ace of 
adventurers and drunkards ; his allies are' only lying 
in wait for a discomfiture, in order to fall a\vay from 
him. His whole power, tliough outwardly splendid, is 
rotten ill itself ; and this will become clearly manifest, 
so soon as lie is involved in serious, i.e. domestic wars, 
just as, when a disease seizes upon the human body, 
the defects and hurts hitherto concealed in it come 
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to light. Philips goorl-fortune rests upon no secure chap. 
foundations, ])ecaiise it is not bascLl upon justice ; hut 
it is not on that account tlie creature of ciiance ; f<.)r 
it has been brought about by means of* his incredible 
activity and of absolute inaction on our side. If, 
therefore, it was the necessary consequence of our 
dilatoriness tiiat one possession after the other was 
lost, on the other hand, if we l^egin to do our duty, the 
contrary result will ensue, and the gods will much 
prefer to be on our side than on his.” 

The Third Oration seems to belong to a somewliat The Third. 
later stage of these transactions. In it the (dlynthians 
are already spoktui of as allies, and it is assumed that 
all are at one as to the necessity of action. Indeed, 
the want of courage among the popular orators has 
already changed into the direct contrary; they talk of 
tlie chastisement of the king, and dangle victorious 
successes before the eyes of the citizens, without ex- 
plaining to them the means and methods which are 
requisite, if only for escaping defeat. Even to achieve 
this result, it is necessary to break utterly with the 
existing system of government. “ Eor in these days,” 
Demosthenes declares, “things have come to such a 
pass, that one may not even tell his fellow-citizens the 
truth, without uselessly risking his life. This must 
be changed. Therefore, summon a legislative com- 
mission, not however with the object of giving, but 
with that of abolishing, laws, in particular the law 
with regard to the war-moneys, which are at present 
distributed among those citizens who do not march 
out to the war. But demand the abolition of this law 
from the same persons who have passed it. For it is 
unfair, that they should gain your affection by perni- 
cious laws, while others are to take upon themselves 
the invidious labour of removing the bad hiAvs in oppo- 
sition to your inclinations, it is anything but a 
pleasant tn.sk to oppose oneself to those who are t 
mighty in the city, and at the same time to your own 
wishes ; but I deem it the duty of an honest citizen, 
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CHAP, to esteem tlie welfiire of fclie city more highly than tho 
applause of his audience. Such was likewise the cus- 
tom of the men who addressed your ancestors — of an 
Aristides, a Nicias, a Pericles., In our days all this 
has changed. How you have orators, who go about 
among you and enquire : What do yon wish? Where- 
with can we serve you? What mution would you 
like us to make ? The result is, that with you every- 
thing is in a disgraceful condition, while those ancient 
orators made the city great and glorious. Your 
foreign power you have forfeited ; and at home in tlie 
city you are the servants of those who are filling their 
pockets at your expense. From them you take tlie 
bait of the distribution of moneys for the festivals, 
which they dangle before you, so that you are alto- 
gether unable to perceive your own shame; indeed, 
you actually feel under an obligation of deep gratitude 
to those persons Avho provide for your feastings, 
although wliat they do is done out of your own re- 
sources, and tends to your ruin. Even now it is not 
too late. Kenounce the foolish fancy, that it is pos- 
sible to reconcile irreconcileables or, in other words, to 
waste all the existing pecuniary resources in unneces- 
sary expenditure, and yet after that to possess the 
means for necessary purposes. You must clearly 
realise the actual state of things; you must arrive 
at a decision, which you cannot avoid. If you now 
take courage, so as to act in a way which becomes 
your cit}", to perform military service, and to stake the 
surplus moneys, which are now distributed and are of 
no real use to anyone, upon the war, then., Athenians, 
it may perchance still be given to you to attain to 
a great and glorious possession, to the rise of your 
native city," 

Thus Demosthenes with unsparing earnestness lays 
])are the rotten places in the life of the community, 
without at the same time raising his demands to an 
excessive pitch ; on the contrary, it is with a sagacious 
moderation that he opposes himself to the prevailing 
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abuses. For be has no intention whatever of denying the 
claims of the citizens upon the funds of the city ; he 
merely asks for certain services in return on the part 
of each citizen, and desires that a difference should be 
made between times of war and times of peace. In 
periods of calm, he opines, let every man receive his 
share at home ; but when the times are such as the 
present, the citizen who is capable of bearing arms 
ought, in return for what he receives from the State, 
also to come forward in his own person for its protec- 
tion ; and as for those who have passed the age of 
service, let them arrange and superintend -what has to 
be done, and receive theii* share for this kind of public 
labour. In other words, it is merely necessary that 
order and equitable proportion should take the place 
now usurped by arbitrary choice and chance. Accord- 
ing as the services are in succession undertaken, so the 
money ought to be distributed according to the mea- 
sure of each. For the money is due to the active, 
and not to the idle, who lounge about at home 
and babble to one another concerning the military 
exploits of the mercenaries. 

The three Olyntliiao Orations attest Demosthenes' 
conception of the situation, and the use made of it by 
him, in order to raise his native city from its humilia- 
tion. They form only a small portion of his activity ; 
he laboured indefatigably to influence both young and 
old, and for the first time had the satisfaction of exer- 
cising an effect, which determined the policy of the 
Athenians. Olyntlms was admitted into the Attic 
Confederacy on very considerate conditions ; and thirty 
vessels, which already formed a squadron under Chares, 
together with eight newly manned, took their departure 
for the Chalcidian peninsula, where the war was already 
in full progress (01. evii. 4 ; b.o. 349-8). 
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Its outbreak was in several respects veiy unwelcome 
to Philip. Hitherto he had always been accustomed 
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to let tliG inipiilsc to evcrytliing wliicli occuiTed pro- 
' coed from himself ; now, he found himself obliged to 
relinquish other schemes, in order to confront a sud- 
den resistance. He had expected that the Chalcidian % 
towns would willingly submit to the position of Mace- 
donian vassal-states, and would gradually pass among 
his dominions. The rising on the part of Olyn- 
thus was therefore a very unwelcome sign to him of 
the spirit of independence, wdiich was still alive in 
the Greek communities, and which was powerful 
enough to overcome the ill-will of the Olynthians 
towards Athens, and to unite those -who had long been 
mutual enemies against himself. Olynthus was still a 
dangerous foe, a town of 10., 000 (dtizens, lying in a 
strong position and provided with a good military 
organization ; its proximity to his kingdom enabled it 
to be ill readiness to seize any favourable opportunity; 
and, if the territory of its Confederation with its 
numerous harbours became the regular station of an 
Attic naval force, this would be placed in possession, of 
all the advantages which hitherto the king had had in 
Jiis favour as against the Athenians; and every success 
obtained by them might occasion risings in the newly 
conquered portions of his dominions.* 

But the Athenians even in the critical moment did 
everything by lialves, so that such sacriiices as they 

* As to tlio (ktea anil Ke(iuonce of tl)e Ohjnfhiac Oraiions: tlie First 
(aecoriliiij-: to Bii.-nysins, the Tliird) mentions the alliancie in process of 
Ibnjiation hclween Ulynthns and Alliens : the Second (the First accordiiiw 
to Dionys,) especially insists upon the ethical points of view, ■which would 
he unsnitiiljle, were the action to he supposed already set afloat ; and in 
truth in tiu- Third (the Sccoiul according to Dionys.) -sve have the earliest 
endeavour to deteruiine the Atlienkns to action. In all three there is no 
hint of any succour as having bein actually furnished. Cf. Eehdantz, 

Jhmnsth. uus(feu\ Jiftlai, IMk), p, iiU.— Admission of Olynthus into the 
Confederation : Boeckh, Fnhl. Ec. of A tli., vol. i., p. 117, Note [Eng. Tr.] ; 

Bbhncke, .ForseJnnHjm, 1G1.--Thc three expeditions of .succour : Philo- 
choniH up. Dioiiy.s. ad Aimii. j. h, 7:3-1 ; Schafer, ii. 151, ivhere, according 
to the sn])])U'iuentati()n of the Frngrnioit suggested hy von Ilerwarden 
{Dionys. Epist. Crit., 1801, p. 10), the reading now stands : rpiypen de 
rpiuKovra rat pera Xuprjros Kol .Is irvp(nhfa>fruy uktcS (the 30 were 
accordingly a squadron already asseiidded, the 8 a aubsequent iid- 
dition). Between the words tTvppa^lav iTrairtravTo and Kai ^or'Bciav 
empxj^fiv there is in the Atnhrosianus a lacuna of eighteen letters. 
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made were likewise uselessly wasted. No citizens had 
sailed out under Chares ; a property-tax had been pro- 
posed, but not carried out ; the suiplus moneys were 
expended upon the festivals just as before, as if abso- 
lute peace had reigned ; and the government was, 
ill spite of all the assaults of Demosthenes, strong 
enough to prevent, as unnecessary innovations, the 
financial reforms demanded by the war. Even now 
the civic community was not united, but divided into 
parties. Each party had its spokesmau, by whom it 
was led, its general, whom it favoured, and a clamo- 
rous following, which thoughtlessly gave its assent. 
One party was for Chares, the other for Charidemus. 
Against the serried ranks of these parties a solitaiy 
orator was unable to effect anything ; and the mis- 
fortune of the city lay in this, that when order 
ought to have reigned, arbitrary decisions prevailed, 
and where freedom ought. to have obtained, there force 
and dependence held sway. 

The Olynthians sent a second embassy ; whereupon 
a. second body of auxiliaries was despatched, this time 
under Charidemus, who from the Hellespont gave aid 
to th^ hard-pressed city with 4,000 light-armed troops 
and 150 horsemen; joint raids were made upon the 
royal territory, and prisoners were brought in, among 
them some Macedonians of high rank. 

But these petty advantages soon disappeared, when 
liing Philip, having returned from Thessaly, opened a 
second campaign, and now showed himself thoroughly 
in earnest. He rapidly took one federal town after the 
other. The majority siuTcndered on his approach ; the 
gates of others were opened by treason. The Olyn- 
thians, routed in two set battles, attempted the course 
of negotiation, but were harshly rejected ; for, they 
were now told, the alternatives were, that they must 
evacuate Olynthus, or king Philip Macedonia. They 
liad accordingly to arm for the final struggle. Their 
walls were still intact, they still retained freedom of 
movement towards the side of the sea, and looked 
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.CHAP, out with anxious expectation for the Attic ships. 
For they liad sent to Athens for a third time ; and 
on this occasion the Athenians had actually resolved 
upon making a levy among the citizens. For this 
had been expressly requested by the Olynthians in 
consequence of their experiences with regard to the 
mercenaries of Charidemus. But of 4,000 hoplites 
only half assembled under Chares ; and even these 
came too late. The Athenians had deceived themselves 
as to the power of resistance in the Chalcidians ; their 
numerous towns were severally hard to defend, their 
civic communities with their many non-Greek elements 
were untrustworthy, and were moreover rendered 
effete by luxury and Thracian love of drink. Again, 
more protracted troubles in Thessaly had been reck- 
oned upon. Finally it was the north-wind, the officious 
ally of king Philip, which about the middle of the 
summer kept the approaching vessels at a distance 

FaU 0 / from the coasts. Before they arrived, Olynthus fell by 

The two cavalry commanders, Lasthenes and 

B,o. 348). Euthy crates, having been gained over by Macedonian 
gold, contrived so to arrange matters, that on the 
occasion of a sally on the part of the besieged ff con- 
siderable division of the cavalry was cut off by the 
Macedonians, to whom at the same time an entrance 
was opened into the city. 

Philip in the fullest sense carried out his threat. 
A judgment of unexampled severity was to quench 
every remnant of the Hellenic spirit of liberty; the 
flames of the burning city, and of the towns of its 
Confederation, were to shine across to aU the shores 
of the Archipelago as a terrible sign of warning. A 
considerable part of the Greek nation wms annihilated 
together with its habitations ; numberless citizens, wFo 
had. hitherto led a prosperous ^fe, became fugitive 
mendicants. And indeed the lot of those who saved 
life and liberty was hap[.)y in comparison with the 
fate of th(jse who, like the majority of the Olynthians, 
fell into the hands of the (ionqueror and were sold into 
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slavery, while their possessions were burnt to ashes 
or flung as booty to the mercenaries. The haughty 
city of Olynthus vanished from the face of the earth, 
and together with it thirty-two towns inhabited by 
Greeks and flourishing as commercial communities. 
The mines continued to be worked for the royal 
treasury ; with this exception the wdiole of Chalcidice 
became a desert ; and the seal was set upon the shame 
of the overthrow by the fact that Hellenes, such as 
e.g. Anaxandrides (p. 190) and Satyrus (p. 186), con- 
descended to glorify by their arts the festival of 
victory held by the king at Diura ; nor could any- 
thing more clearly attest in his eyes the decay of the 
nation, than to find the Greeks willing to turn to 
account the ruin of the Chalcidian towns, inasmuch as 
they were not ashamed to accept gifts of landed 
property and of articles of value, Greeks being actually 
seen returning from the scene of the calamity accom- 
panied by women, and children in fetters, whom they 
owed to the grace of the conqueror. 

It is true, that such a spectacle roused indignation 
ill all more generous minds ; and, after the fii‘st 
paralysing impression of terror had passed away, 
sympathy and readiness to help were shown in many 
places, and most of all in that city, wdiich was most 
nearly interested, and wdiich after a long-enduring 
quarrel had in the last hour allied itself with the 
Olynthians, who since the advance of the Macedonian 
powmr ought to have recognised its one support in 
Athens. The overthrow of Olynthus was a terrible 
judgment upon the jealousy betwmen Hellenic cities. 
But Athens too could not fail to bo now seized by a 
similar feeling of shame to that which had followed 
upon tlie fall of Miletus and upon that of Platsem, 
who had likewise ^c^en so bitterly deceived in tlic 
hopes they had set upon her. On the present occa- 
sion there again remained nothing for the Athenians 
but to mitigate the distress of individuals to the utmost 
of their power. The fugitives were, like the riatmans. 
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admitted as citizens under tlie protection of tlie city ; 
the courts condemned those citizens who ill-treated 
captive OJyntliiaii Avomen ; and the curse of the com- 
munity Avas pronounced upon the two men Avho had 
betrayed Olynthus.* 


The fall of Olynthus signified a fresh defeat for 
Athens ; and it might he supposed, that it would have 
at the same time inflicted a defeat upon the national 
party, Avho had urged on the war, and that their 
o])poncnts would ha.ve held sway more absolutely than 
heibre in the city. The citizens had been deeply 
stirred by these great events ; and during their course 
Demosthenes had acquired an entirely ucav position. 
He Avas not made responsible for the useless sacrifices 
and exertions ; it was felt that their failure had been 
nothing but a justification of his views : and the 
penetrating effect of his Avords is best shown from 
the fiict, that the government party, Avhich he had 
so uncompromisingly attackecl, now saAV occasion to 
approach its policy to that of Demosthenes. 

Euhulus had indeed at all times Avished to see the 
honour and property of the State safe; he hfid, moreover, 
invariably expended part of the surplus upon the 
navy and the harbours- of-Avar ; he Avas no adherent of 
Idnlip’s ; but he belicAmd it necessary for the Athenians 
to confine themselA^es to defending their OAAm, instead 
of irritating the king and advancing independently. 
]hit now he took courage for conducting the affairs of 
the Btate in a more manly spirit. As if his eyes had 
been suddenly opened, he now perceived the threatening 
cloud, to Avliich Demosthenes had been so long point- 
ing, and noAv for his part too recognized the necessity 
incumbent upon the State of abai^oning its attitude of 

* Chiiridcnuis (second expedition) : Philochonis ; Theoporap. ap. Athen. 
43G (Capture of Cerdas, who was probably a brotlior-in-law of Philip : 
Eohneke, ii.s. 674). Chares (tliird expedition, first lew of citizens) 
Schafer, ii. 133, 141. Fall of Olynthus ; Bind. xvi. 53. Olympic festival : 
Dem, xix, 192. Psephism ag.oin.st the traitoi-s, § 267. 
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(‘xpcctant inaction, .securing allies to its .side, and at 
tliG head of .state's holding the sa,.me vie\v.s as itself 
(confronting the einnny of tin? fatherland. By K'ason 
of the extrenn? flahhiness and want of fixity which 
(iharacterised his political views, he had little difficult}' 
in making this change of movement ; moreover, he 
found among his adherents juen enough, who readily 
exerted themselves in order to use this occasion for 
putting down him who had hitherto been the spokes- 
man of the national policy. In particular he was 
assisted hy a man who, while more aide than any of 
his contemporari(‘S to meet Dcmo.sthenes on ecpal 
terms as an orator, was decidedly his superior in many 
oratorical gifts ■which exercised a great effect upon the 
people, e.spccially in the self-ingratiating cliarra of per- 
sonal appearance and in euphony of .speech. This was 
yEschines, the son of Atrometus. 

He was de.sccnded from an ancient civic family, hut 
one which had lost its po.sition during the Pc.'loponne- 
sian War, had therefore taken to migratory courses, and 
had fallen into all kinds of adventurous industries. 
His father had for a time moved al 30 ut as a inerccnaiy 
in foreign service, and had then set up a primary 
school at Athens ; his mother is said to have filled the 
]-)laco of prie.stess in the foreign My. sterious cults, which 
at thnt time were veiy much in fashion (vol. iv. p. “/G), 
and to have made commercial profit out of the 
superstition of the multitude. This re.stles.s industrial 
activity had likciwise descended to their sons, all three 
of Avhom hy means of flexibility of manner and a 
variety of talents contrived to Avork their Avay up to 
considerable connexions and influential positions. This 
was the direct contrary of the position in life of Demos- 
thenes, wdio opposes himself to them Avith all the pride 
of the citizen-class eslilblished in its paternal inheri- 
tance, regarding as dishonourable not so much parti- 
cular professions followed by the father and the brothers 
of HSsehines, as rather the restless transition from this 
to that, the incessant change, the want of dignity, the 
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dependence on party-leaders, and above all tlie con- 
centrated attention to making a way in tlic world, 
wliicb det(;rminc<l tlieir entire course of action. Most 
variegated of all was tko life of ^scliines Inniself. 
Born about 01 xc. 2 ; B.o. 390, lie first began in. bis 
father’s sclioolroom to deserve well of his kind by 
grinding ink and scrubbing benches ; then, he served 
in the field, at Mantiiiea and in Euboea, whence he was 
pcrniittcd to bring home the despatch announcing the 
victory of Phocion (p. 268) ; next, he did duty as 
scribe to all manner of subordinate public offices, 
wherein he actpiired a routine experience as a ‘ porer 
over records,’ and rose from the position of copying- 
clerk to the work of compiling state-papers. But ho 
felt within him a soul for higher things, and a need 
for a wider recognition. He -was a bd-esjyrit, and 
obeyed the impulse which called him to the stage. 
He let himself out to wandering protagonists or 
theatrical managers (p. 186), until he threw himself 
once more into public affairs, and now from his former 
subordinate positions rapidly rose to higher places. 
He was several times chosen -writer to the State, — and 
this througli the influence of the omnipotent party- 
chiefs, of whom he became an officious follower, first of 
Aristuphoii and then of Eubulus. In these days, when 
all power lay in the hands of well-organised party- 
[issoi'iations (pp. 118 ; 285), it was possilde by means 
of skilful ways and servile ofliciousness to secure the 
fa,vour of those in power, and, even without being a 
2:)(3rson of mark, to he brilliantly successful in candida- 
tures -for the offices of lionour in the republic. Thus 
the brothers of iEschincs hecume generals and envoys, 
and lie became himself the confidential friend of 
Eubulus, and an orator and leader of public affairs. As 
an orator too he was the direct reverse of Demos- 
thenes ; for his elocpiciice was not based upon serious 
studies, but upon ha[.)py presence of mind and natural 
versatility, which were supported by imaginative 
jiower, vivacity of sentiment, a fine intelligence and 
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extensive jjractice in delivery. /EseljiiKis always re- 
niained an actoij wlio reganled the eaiis(i wliicli lie ad\a)- 
cated as a imt in a which it Lehovod him to 

display his skill and to kc‘.ep his own interests in view. 

Thus he was now all the more ready to attach him- 
self to the policy of Eiihiilus, inasmuch as it offered him 
the most welcome oppojtunity for hriliiaiit orations. 
He too might now deliver Pliilipjhcs, and speak with 
great pathos of the mission which had keen IjequcLithed 
to the city of Athens h}- her ancestors. As at the 
time of the Persian AYars, so Athens must now also 
gather and array the resources of the population for 
tlic struggle imminent on behalf of her hearths and 
her freedom. In Peloponnesus tlie tendency of public 
opinion was favourable; here ii, ])ody of adherents 
ought to be formed, a strong patriot party, before Pbilijj 
should have succecided in bringing over tbe lesser states 
to bis side. Ido spoke as a prophet speaks, .and bore 
liimself precisely as if the evil foe of the fatherland 
were a discovery of his own. The confederates ought 
to bo summoned to a congress, and thus the city of 
Athens ought to be made once more, as in the days 
of old, the centre of free and freedom-loving Greece. 

Tins congress-policy was at bottom nothing but a 
feebler version of the policy of Hemosthencs. Tlic 
advociitcs of the former desired to turn to account for 
themselves the high spirit which he had awalvcncd ; 
they desired to appropriate his patriotic points of view, 
wdthout their inconvenient consec[ucnces ; unwilling at 
once to renounce the easy comfort of the system of 
Eubulus, they intended to seek to renew the glory of 
the past by means of screeches and negotiations, instead 
of by personal service and peenniary sacrifices. The 
citizens of course gladly gave themselves up to this 
delusion ; and great expectations followed the envoys 
who were despatched to the widest variety of regions 
in Plellas, a,s in the times of Themistocles (vol. ii. p. 
2G9). jEschines repaired to Megalopolis, where he 
made indignant speeches against all the traitors who 
u 2 
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took the side of the harharian king ; indeed, the very 
communities which at the critical moment had lieen 
left ill the lurch (p. 251), were called upon to con- 
fide in Athens and to ally tlieinselvcs with her, as 
the Great Power ’Avhose mission it Avas to direct the" 
affairs of the nation. At Athens itself, in consequence 
of tlie terror immediately inspired by the fall of 
Glyiithus, serious armaments Avere entered upon. The 
city seemed iioav to he exposed without defence to the 
vengeance of the Idng ; the A\nlls were repaired ; the 
Cliersonnesus Avas 'made secure ; the Avatch over the sea 
Avas nitensificd."''" 

This Aviu’like state of feeling Avas, however, neither 
universal nor thoroughly effective. On the contrary, 
already during the conflict on account of OlyntJius 
the first manifestations of a longing for peace, which 
longing had heen momentarily repressed, hut had 
already groA"m to a eonsiderahle strength, had revealed 
themselves ; and a quite peculiar occasion had allowed 
this tendency to find open expression. A citizen of 
Atlicns, Phrynon by name, had during the season of 
the Olympic festival (01. cviii. i. ; b.o. 348), been 
captured liy Macedonian privateers, and had then 
hec'Ti liberated for a ransom. Nowq Phrynon con- 
sidered, that, because his captime Avas a Adohition of 
the iSaci'cd Pejice, he could claim a repayment of the 
ransom ; and he supplicated the civic assembly to 
ackiiowhidgc liis claim and to take u].> his case, llat- 
t(,:rs of ])ersonal interest of this kind Averc lialiitualiy 
treated with .special faA'our at Athens ; and thus tliis 
affair too was in the midst of the war deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to cause the despatch of an envoy 
concerning it into the Macedonian camp. 

To the king this mission vn.s extremely Avelcome. 
It suited his wishes to find himself regarded as a 
prince irith Ai^hom business was carried on according 

* Concerning JEschiues : Schiifer, i. 191. The year of his birth, accord- 
ing to the same, i. 49. TpafifiaroiciKptov : Deni, xviii. 209. TpappaTevs 
TTis TToXfcos ; xix. 249. Envoy : § 10 and 304. 
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to Holloiiic federal law ; no equally admirable oppor- 
tunity could Iiave been furnished him, for playing a 
magnanimous part in a matter which was without the 
slightest importance to him, and for thus testifying his 
respect for the national ordinances ; lastly, he Avas 
gratified to observe what petty affairs occu]3ied the 
Athenians, at a time Avhen they appeared to be con- 
fronting him in a more threatening attitude than ever 
liefore. And the king avus at all times specially skil- 
ful in taking adA’-antage of insignificant occurrences 
of this description, so as to confer obligations upon 
men of note, and in the midst of his camp to begin to 
Aveavo the unol.)servGd threads, Avhicli for his ulterior 
purposes he desired to hold in his hands. 

As he had intended, Phrynon and Ctesiphon, the 
envoy, returned in a highly contented frame of mind 
from his head-quarters, and reported to the civic 
assembly the extreme courtesy Avith Avhich they ha.d 
been treated by the king. He Avas, they stated, 
anything l)ut "the raging fiend and barbarian, as 
Avhich he was usually depicted on the orators’ tri- 
bune, but, on the contrary, obliging, affable, and de- 
voted to Hellenic manners. The impression received 
by them communicated itself to the civic asseml)ly ; 
and such Avas the mood produced, that Philocrates, 
one of those Avho had earliest entered into relations 
AAuth the JMacedoidan court, AA^as able immediately to 
moA^e that, in case the king entertained an intention 
of concluding peace, he should be permitted to send a 
herald. This contravened a previous proposal AA^hich, 
in accordance with a precedent of earlier times (vol. ii. 
p. 300), had made X-)enal any negotiation Anth the 
enemy of the land. The motion aauis passed : and, 
although it remained for the present AAdtliout re- 
sults, yet the path had been opened, and Philip had 
through his partisans established a firm footiug at 
Athens. 

If, then, already during the war a tendency towards 
peace made a way for itself, hoAV much more Avas this 
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tlic case after tlie Avar Avas over ! The king noAv held 
all the coasts and port-to’wrns of Thrace completely in 
his hands ; his armies marched unopposed from the 
southern l^order of Thessaly up to the Hellespont and 
the Bosporus. Whatsoevci’, therefore, still remained to 
the Athenians of possessions beyond the sea, AA^as noAv 
in immediate peril ; and if the AA^ar Arere noAV to con- 
tinue, what means existed for rendering them secure, 
after the one ally had fallen? With reference to 
Amphipolis also, it aauU be remembered, the sole 
hope of the Athenians AA^as based on the attempt to 
give validity to their claims by means of a peaceal.ile 
understanding AAdtli Philip. The king himself, it Avas 
Avcll knoAvn, had no interest in seeing the Avar con- 
tinue ; the coasts of his empire suffered heavily from 
it, the mercantile navy could not devclope itself, nor 
general prosperity prevail. By land Philip felt him- 
self not less impeded by Athens; for he required to 
seek to obtain, by means of a pacification, freedom of 
action for Ins operations in Central Greece. Lastly, 
he Avas much interested in establishing relations of 
alliance and friendship with the Athenians, because 
their course of conduct determined that of other 
Hcllejics, AAdio still shrank from any overtures on 
his part. Under these circumstances the conclusion 
of a peace on fair terms might he regarded as possible ; 
and CA^en the most zealous patriots seriously contem- 
plnted such a transaction. 

Thus strangely, then, had the relations between the 
seA^eral parties sliifted. While Euhidus and zEschincs 
eagerly preached the prosecution of the Avar, Demos- 
thenes supported the motion of Philocrates, and de- 
clared it to he folly to bind oneself doAAm to perpetual 
• hostilities. Pie AAms at this time again the one man 
who pursued a fixed policy. He percewed Iioaa^ 
under present circumstances, Athens could only lose 
by continuing the Avar, and that in her present cx- 
liaustion she urgently needed a period of a cessation of 
arms, in order to gather fresh strength and to form a 
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league of allies, Avliicli could not be brought together 
during the war. 

Those who were Macedonian at heart encouraged 
the inclination for peace, and were most vigorously 
supported liy the king, wdien a new opportunity was 
afforded him for conferring a favour. The rpiestion 
was as to the fate of the Athenians who had been 
taken prisoners in Olynthus. Aristodemus, the actor, 
was sent to Macedonia on this business ; and since ho 
as well as the Athenians who had been at once 
liberated unanimously testified to an urgent wish on 
the part of the king, to convert his hostile relations 
with Athens into peace and an alliance, Philocrates 
took the second step in his well-considered course of 
action, and proposed the despatch of an embassy, which 
should call upon the king to send plenipotentiaries to 
Athens, in order to negotiate witli the city. It was 
on this occasion, then, that for the first time men of 
the most diverse party-standpoints combined ; for 
Eubulus, too, had again receded from his war-policy, 
which had not been so very seriously intended, and 
came forward in support of Philocrates. Amidst uni- 
versal assent and joyous expectations an emljassy was 
named in February 346, consisting of ten men, among 
them Philocrates as proposer of the motion, Aiisto- 
demus, Phrynon, jFschines, to whom, on the suggestion 
of Philocrates, was added Demosthenes. The eleventh 
was a representative of the Attic Federal Council, 
Aglaocreon of Tenedos ; for it seemed to he in accord- 
ance with the dignity of the city, as well as with the 
interests of the confederates, that Athens should not 
treat as a single city, but as that holding the primacy 
among her confederates. 

Instructions in a definite form could not be given to 
the envoys on their mission ; for they were merely to 
find out the intentions of the king. But all sincere 
statesmen at Athens were at one on this point : that 
there could be no thought of any honest peace, unless 
the king, in accordance with his promise, were to 
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surrender Amphipolis, and to give pledges for the 
status quo of territorial possessions, particularly in 
the Chersonnesus. 

Por king Philip it was a triumph, compensating for 
many campaigns, when he gave audience at Pella to 
the Attic embassy, the mere composition of which 
clearly proved to him that the desire for peace united 
all parties, and brought to his court his most decided 
adversaries. He now had them before him in a 
sphere of action where he was to a far higher degree 
tlieir superior than even in land or maritime Avar. 

He listened benevolently to the orarions of the 
envoys, one after the other. The fullest and best- 
composed was that of Hilschines, who spoke before 
Demosthenes, the youngest and the last of the en- 
voys ; Demosthenes is said to have found himself fal- 
tering, and in the end, notwithstanding the encourage- 
ments of the king, to have lapsed into silence — so 
riilschines relates, doubtless exaggerating. But it may 
well be believed, considering the awkwardness Avhich 
clung to him by nature, that Demosthenes felt con- 
fused among surroundings which Avere utterly strange 
to him. His passionate character made him ill-suited 
for the artistic orations of diplomacy ; and, moreover, 
he could not but feel specially ill at ease in the pre- 
sence of a prince whom he had so violently attacked. 
Finally, if riSschines, in order to put himself forward 
at the expense of others, discussed the subjects which 
according to a j)revious agreement he was to have left 
to the speaker succeeding him, it is not hard to under- 
stand that in this audience Demosthenes found no 
opportunity for gmng proofs of his art as an orator. 

But in the ears of the king, the phrases of .^schines 
must have likewise had a very ridiculous sound, when 
that orator went back to the times of Theseus in order 
to demonstrate the claims of Athens upon Amphipolis, 
as if the question were one concerning a disputed 
inheritance, which admitted of being settled by 
the evidence of family papers, But Philip, instead of 
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allowing liis real sentiments to become apparent, most cjr.\P. 

graciously responded to the speeches which he had 

heard, and was gratified by the surprising impression 
palpably made upon all by the skilfuiness of his 
answer. With regard to the point at issue, he declared 
gently, but firmly : that in the interests of his kingdom 
he could not give up sucli places as Aniphipolis and 
Potidma ; the status quo of the possessions hold on 
cither side he was gladly ready to acknowledge as 
the basis of a peace ; and, in conclusion, he liold out to 
tlie Athenians the prospect of the greatest advantages 
from the actual (ioiiclusion of an alliance. 

Those who heard the report of the envoys on their 
return home, could not long fail to ])erccivc liow 
admirably Idiilij) had turned the entire mission to 
account for his own interests. Philocrates and jPscliines 
had become decided partisans of the king. They re- 
presented everything in the most satisfactory light, 
and never wearied of extolling their reception at court. 

The terrible enemy of the nation had become an un- 
s(dfish friend and benefactor, the barbarian a perfect 
licllcne. Demosthenes alone maintained a dignified 
bearing. To him it was a necessity of life to carry on 
everything in which he engaged with full seriousness ; 
and for this reason he had, from the moment when — ■ 
according to his most thorough conviction — he was 
Ijound to advise against the continuance of a hopeless 
war, worked with the most single-minded zeal f®i‘ the 
consummation of the j)eace. In his view, everything 
depended upon that peace being brought about soon, 
in order that by its settled conclusion the hands of the 
king might likewise be bound, and he deprived of his 
opportunities for further interventions. For this reason 
he had to the utmost of his power hastened the des- 
patch of the embassy; for the same reason he now 
met with severe remonstrance the futile talk about the 
personal bearing of Philip. He demanded that the 
question at issue should alone be kept in view, and did 
what he could to have the necessary preparations made 
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CHAR for tlie reception of the envoys "who had been ann ounccd, 

and to have the business speedily settled.* 

BabaUs in It was tile festival of the Dionysia, when the envoys 
^nssShiy In order to show himself polite towards the 

rmJncj Athenian Sj Philip had selected personages of the highest 
the. Peace, — Exiryloclms, and with him tiie king's two most 

intimate associates, of best-proved experience in the 
mh Ajrrii held and at the council-board, Antipater and Parme- 
nio.f Demosthenes piwdded for their reception ; as 
to outward forms nothing Avas to be neglected, in order 
worthily to return the hospitality showm to the Athe- 
nians. Thereupon ensued the decisive discussions in 
the civic assembly, on the 18th and 19th of Elaphebo- 
lion (A-pril the 15th and 16th). They were livelier 
than the Macedonians might have expected after their 
first impression as to the state of opinion at Athens ; 
the royal message exercised no satisfactory effect. And 
how could it have been otherwise ? 

True, the message sounded very gracious. The 
potent king solemnly declared his wish to 'conclude a 
peace with Athens, in which both states with their 
allies on either side should guarantee to one another 
the status quo of their territorial possessions, and at 
the same time enter into a mutual promise of armed 
aid against aU acts of hostility. Freedom of inter- 
course was to begin at once ; to the Athenians it was 
to be reserved to render the sea secure, and any State 
practising piracy was to be treated as an enemy by 
both parties. But, examined more narrowly, this 
message was in itself, according to the signification of 
its terms, the most disadvantageous of bases for an 
agreement. For in the case of a State, Avhich had, 
during the last ten years, invariably lost ground, the 
acknowledgment according to the forms of international 
law of the status quo signified nothing short of an 
absolute confession of defeat; while, in the case of 

* PluTnon : JilscMn. ii. 12. Philocrates : § 18, Aiidience at Pella ; 

§ 22 , seq. 

t Antipater and ParmeRio ; Bern, xix. 69, 
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Philip, who by craft and by force liad everywhere 
overreached the Athenians, it meant victory, pure and 
simple ; and it was in truth merely a bitter mocker}', 
that conditions such as the victor dictates to the van- 
quished, should be clothed in the form of a league of 
friendship desiderated by the victor. The advantages 
of free traffic likewise principally fell to the lot of the 
Macedonian coast-towns, whicli suffered most during 
the blockade oii trade ; and the seemingly honourable 
recognition of the maritime supremacy as due to the 
Athenians was after all at Ijottom simply an onerous 
obligation, which they were to undertake on l.)ehalf of 
Macedonia. The sum of the advantages gained was 
therefore to be limited to this : that Philip bound him- 
self to leave to the Athenians their actual possessions, 
of course for precisely so long as it suited him to 
(d)serve the treaty. 

There accordingly arose lively manifestations of 
o]‘)position, when Philocrates placed this message before 
the assembly as the basis of the peace, and recom- 
mended its adoption. But the force of opposition was 
crippled from the outset by the fact, that it was im- 
possilde to suggest any change of this proposed basis ; 
it stood there unalterably fixed; any counter-motion 
w'as out of the question; there accordingly only re- 
mained the choice between obtaining the ardently 
desired repose of peace on these conditions, or rushing 
at once into a more violent Avar, and one Avhich would 
have to be carried on without allies, against an enemy 
of overpowering strength, Avhom nothing could prevent 
from inflicting upon Athens her death-blow by means 
of the conquest of the Chersonnesus, — against an enemy, 
who had quite recently shoAvn hoAV he was able to 
chastise the defiance of his adversaries. 

The voices of impassioned patriots, AAffio desired to 
see all negotiations on such a basis broken off Avithout 
further ado, were therefore unable to create an im- 
pression. There was not, however, the same objection 
to an attempt being possibly made, by means of an 
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altera.tion in tlie terms in wliicli Philo crates had drawn 
up his proposals, to gain something for the honour 
and die advantage of Athens, Philocrates liad intro- 
duced a clause, whereby of the confederates of Athens, 
to whom the peace was to be extended, two were 
expressly excepted, viz. the inhabitants of Halus in 
Tliessaly, on the Pagasman gulf, and the Phocians. 
The former were at war with Philip, the latter with 
Thebes. Of course this clause had lieen drawn up in 
the interests, and by command of, Macedonia ; but it 
was not included in the royal message. Accordingly, 
there was more freedom of action left on this head ; 
and it was at this point that Demosthenes intervened 
in the debates, in order to combat the proposals of 
Philocrates. In this endeavour he could appeal to a 
decree of the deputies of the Attic Naval Confederation, 
which empowered the Athenian assembly to conclude 
peace with Philip for the confederates a,s well as for 
themselves, but with this addition, — that an interval of 
three months should be fixed, during which the other 
Hellenic communities were likewise to be permitted to 
accede to the treaty of peace. 

This demand was based upon a very intelligent 
judgment of the existing state of afiairs; and the idea 
readily suggests itself, that Demosthenes had borne a 
part in the drawing-up of this resolution. In no other 
way was an honest and lasting peace possible, and one 
which could not at any moment be called into question 
].iy Philip. In this case Athens would re-assume her 
mission of providing for the safety of Hellas, and her 
present confederates -would be all the more secure of 
their rights and liberties, in proportion as the greater 
number of parties joined the treaty of peace. Mytilenc 
had quite recently fi-eed herself from her Tyrant, and 
renewed the league with Athens. If this example waas 
followed, a league of Hellenes might once more form 
itself, which would challenge respect, and the treaty 
wdth king Philip might receive a national significance. 
This resolution of the confederates was therefore recom- 
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itigikIgcI by Dcmostlicnes to liis fellow-citizens as tlic 
basis of the peace; they recognised the truth, tliat 
thus alone the lionour of tbo city would ].)C satisfied, 
and a real peace secured ; and it was oidy the advent 
of evening wliich prevented the adoption of a decree in 
this sense.'* 

On tlie next day, on which this important question 
was to be decided, the same current of opinion pre- 
vailed. Demosthenes renewed his propositions; and 
the assembly was so decidedly against an unconditional 
acceptance of the basis brought forward by Pliilocratcs, 
that its author was prevented by clamour and hisses 
from being heard. But hereupon it appeared, that 
under tliese circumstances there was danger of the 
entire project of peace coming to nothing ; for the 
Macedonians declared themselves obliged to adliere to 
the motion of Philocrates as the one admissible basis ; 
they very well understood that their king was in a 
very essential degree more fettered by the additional 
paragraph suggested ; and that, in case of the latter 
receiving the sanction of the assembly, it was only by 
means of an open rupture of the peace ’‘that he would 
1)0 able to execute ulterior schemes of wuar in Plcllas. 
Only if his intentions had been honestly pacific, could 
he have assented to the j^i’oposition of Demosthenes. 
Under this aspect of affairs the peace-party was obliged 
in the second assembly to undertake the serious task 
of inducing the citizens to change their views ; and no 
hearing being accorded to Philocrates, it wns now the 
turn of iEschines. He was still supposed to share the 
political sentiments of Demosthenes ; indeed, on the 
journey to Pella he had called upon the latter to join 
him in keeping a strict watch over the members of the 
embassy who were less to be depended upon in their 
relations towards Macedonia. And in truth on the 
first day of the assembly be had spoken in lively terms 
against Philocrates. Never,” he had said, “ so long 

* Eesolution of the Federal Council : j^lschin. iii. 69. Mytilene joins 
the Confederation : Rangab^, Antiq. Sdhn. iL 401, 
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OPIAP. single Athenian remains alive^ shall I advise the 
adoption of such a peace as this ; ” but at the same 
energeticaliy insisted upon the necessity of 
concluding peace. He now abandoned his atlitude of 
opposition, and very shilfiilly passed over to a recom- 
mendation of peace at any price. The Athenians, he 
now said, ought not only to imitate the greatness of 
their ancestors, but also to avoid their faults. It was 
reckless popular orators who had driven the Athenians 
to the siege of Syracuse. A prudent estimation of what 
under the circumstances could be secured, was alone 
capalde of saving the State at dangerous crises. The 
proposal for taking into consideration the Hellenes who 
had not yet acceded, the cunning orator contrived to 
represent in such a light, as if it revealed an unintelli- 
gent weakness and want of independence. Athens was 
perfectly free, being supported by no other State, 
neither need she take any other into account ; nor was 
she bound to let her resolutions as to war and peace 
depend upon the assent of others. This Sophistic 
reasoning, which contrived to represent the national- 
policy as an uiifree one, and a craven pursuit of paiH- 
culiir state-interests as the only policy worthy of 
Athens, was supported by .dEschines with the whole 
force of his eloquence. It behoved him on this day to 
let the hlaccdonians sec a proof of his influence ; and 
in this attenqit he derived advantage Iroin his reputa- 
tion for patriotism, and more especidly from the actual 
situation of affairs. The 2 )eace, which all were agreed 
in desiring, was not to 1)0 secured without an alliance ; 
equally impossible was it to obtain an alliance open 
to communities which might accede afterwards, and to 
the Phocians. 

Philip was the one power feared, and the power feared 
by all, 111 his hands still rciiiained the captive Athe- 
nians, whose lives were in danger, unless tlie peace were 
consummated. It is therefore not wonderful that the 
citmens should have gi*adnally inclined to nnconditional 
acceptance, in particular since at all events the express 
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exclusion of tlie Phocians and H’aleajp.s was omitted, 
from the treaty. This served the Athenians as a, 
species of consolation, although what it really amounted 
to was, that it was now left to Philijj to decide, 
whom he would reckon among the confederates. Thcj 
royal envoys expressly denied any willingness on 
the part of Philip to include the Phocians in the 
term ; notwithstanding which, Attic orators were to Ijc 
found, wlio 1)clievcd that they knew better, and that 
they were able to promise more ; Philip, they said, 
from consideration for the Thessalians and the Thehtuis, 
could not well at the present moment admit the Pho- 
cians into the alliance; this state of things would 
change, and the king would soon <h> of his own accord 
what the party of Demosthenes was now attempting 
to force him into doing. The Athenians allowed them- 
selves to be deluded by such pretences as these ; and 
when lastly Eubulus came forward, who told them 
point-blank that they had at the present moment t(.) 
choose, whether they would immediately take theii* 
scats on the rowers' benches, pay war-taxes, and re- 
nounce the festival-moneys, or accept the motion of 
Philocrates, — then, under the terrific impression created 
by this alternative, the vote was taken and the motion 
was adopted.*''" 

.By this Peace much had been given up, and little 
had been gained ; but even this slight gain was any- 
thing but Avell assured. Por Avhilc in general great 
importance Avas attached to the rule, that the envoys 
of foreign pOAvers should come to Athens Avith absolute 
po Avers (voi. iii. p. 286), this was not the ease with the 
envoys of Philip. For the king had from the first so 
arranged matters that, after the Attic community had 
bound itself down to certain terms, an interval of 
freedom of action should still remain for himself, until 
it should seem suitable to him to bind himself in his 

* jEsdiines formerly iu agreement with the views of Deuiostliencts : 
Dem. xix. 344, mi-i Westermann, Q%(ed. Hem, iii. 36. 
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cirAi\ turn. It liad therefore been settled, that after the 
^ departure of his envoys, who were to receive the oath 
of tiic Athenians and of their confederates, an Attic 
einljassy should come to Pella, in order that there l)y 
the administering of an oath to tlie king and his 
allies, the whole peace-negotiation should arrive at its 
consummation. For this reason Demosthenes was at 
once intent upon urging a speedy administering of the 
oath to the Idng, lest the advantages of the treaty, 
the conclusion of which he liad been unable to pre- 
vent, should in the meantime be curtailed. But this 
• danger was very imminent. For, while Athens imme- 
diately abandoned all ideas of war, and surrendered 
herself to the long-desired enjoyment of peace, the 
king was in the midst of war against Cersobleptes, — 
in other words, in the region most dangerous to Athens. 
Here, while the Athenians were delivering orations, 
he was taking one town after the other ; the peace was 
based upon the status quo i whatsoever, therefore, 
Philip should have conquered, Svhether by force or by 
sleight, before taking the oath, the Athenians would 
according to the terms of the peace be,., obliged to 
recognise as his property.* 

For the administration of the oath the sj^ne eleven 
men vxrc chosen who had composed the first embassy. 
3dhs time it was only with inner repugnance that 
Dcmostlieiies brought himself to take part in it ; he 
foresaw, that it would bring him nothing but voixation 
and anguish of heart, without liis being capable of ren- 
dering any effective service to his native city ; for he 
coukl not ])lace confidence in a single one of his col- 
leagues ; • they were all untrustworthy, or pursued 
directly difterent interests from those of their native 
city ; and this absence of patriotism was the more 
alarming, inasmuch as the welfare of the city was 
absolutely placed in the hands of the envoys. The 
slight amount of confidence reposed in them by the 

y Peace on the basis of the staixis quo — eKarepovs “ 6;^ov(nv : [Dem.] 
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civic commiinity itself, is aii'eady evident from the 
instructions given them on tii(o’r dej>m‘tiire, to the 
eifect that none of them sliould negotiate singly wilii 
the king. Demosthenes seems to Inive been the 
leader of the embassy, the trusted agent ]n*oper of the 
civic community ; nor could he have given any inor(3 
splendid proof of his self-denying devotion than by 
accepting this offiee. 

Already at Athens the most vexatious disputes com- 
menced. Demosthenes demanded an immediate depar- 
ture ; while his colleagues allowed day after day to go 
b5^ A fortnight after the oatli had b(;eu sworn at Athens, 
lie obtained a decree of the Senate in accordarifje with his 
views, wliereby at the sametiiiK* theo-ommanderof the 
Attic naval station on the north coast of Eul)ce!», was 
instructed to transport the envoys immediately to tlie 
point wliere Philip might happen momentarily to lie. 
These express orders were not executed ; and, instead of 
joining the king by the shortest way, the envoys tra- 
velled through Thessaly and Alacedonia by easy stages to 
Pella, there to await the king. Thus, a business which 
might have been settled in eight days was protracted 
through as many weeks ; and this procrastination was 
due to a secret understanding with the Macedonians, 
whose hints were submissively obeyed by the envoys, 
while they contemned the commands of their own 
city. Philip was desirous of bringing to an end the 
Thracian campaigu, which he had opened in person afc 
the beginning of the spring, without being tronljled by 
the expression of wishes on the part of the Athenians. 
The Cliersoniiesus he had promised .to spare ; but there 
was no obligation to prevent him from taking several 
places occupied by Athenian garrisons, from forcing 
Cersobleptes to submit to his suzerainty, and from 
gathering in at his ease the whole harvest of the war, 
while the envoys were waitmg in his palace, where the 
full splendour of royalty quenched the last remnants 
of republican sentiment, and the multitude of dejmties 
from the widest variety of states produced the impres- 
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sioii, that Pella was the spot where the destinies of the 
Greek world were decided. 

When, therefore, the Athenians brought forward 
their demands, it was in a very tame and timid fashion. 
There was no longer any serious question as to the 
restoration of the places which had been taken since 
the conclusion of the peace ; attention was already ex- 
clusively occupied by what was about to happen. For 
it was soon perceived that Philip had not the slightest 
intention of disarming ; a general peace, which had 
been hoped for at Athens, by no means formed part of 
his plans ; and the envoys thought themselves obliged 
to arrange their proceedings accordingly. 

This occasioned fresh c|uarrels among them. Demos- 
thenes, ever conscientious, insisted upon its being their 
duty simply to accomplish the orders of the civic 
assembly, while .dDschines entertained a totally different 
opinion. He conducted himself in a very lordly style, 
and in his culture as a man of the world felt himself 
far superior to the plain burgher, the uncommunicative 
and sullen Demosthenes. In the eyes of HSschines, 
the administering of the oath was a quite secondary 
matter ; bis desire was not to do mere messenger s duty, 
but to engage in statesmanship on his own account. 
It behoved the embassy, he opined, actively to advance 
the interests of Athens according as circumstances per- 
mitted ; this was the reason why the instructions given 
to them had been so vague ; and if Philip, as he im 
dubitably would, marched into Phocis, the interests of 
Athens involved in the imminent war ought already 
at the present moment to be asserted. But these very 
interests were viewed by iEschines from a thoroughly 
narrow-minded party-standpoint; for he begrudged 
the Tiiebans the friendship of Philip, and sought to 
irritate the latter against Thebes, by approving in 
general of his intended intervention in the affairs of 
Delphi, and merely wishing to bring about, in con- 
nexion therewith, a humiliation of Thebes. 

Demosthenes was ])owerles.s as against his colleagues, 
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yet lie was iiidefatigaMy at work; even now ke 
souglit to make tlie conditions of the treaty more 
conipreliensive, and to provide for the accession to 
it of other states. But in this respect again Philip 
would not consent to let his freedom of action be 
fettered. He insisted upon the Phocians being ex- 
pressly excluded; Cersobleptes, too, was to be men- 
tioned no longer as an Attic confederate, but as one of 
the allies of the king ; and similarly the inhaliitants of 
Carclia. In giving way on this head, the envoys mani- 
festly exceeded their powers ; but the king was deter- 
mined upon having the result of the last few weeks of 
war recognised as an accomplished fact ; and all that 
Demosthenes was able to olitain was, that on his appli- 
cation the king promised the liberation of the Attic 
citizens who were still living as prisoners-of-war in 
Macedonia ; even this, however, was not granted im- 
mediately, but merely promised, in order that the 
fulfilment might be a fresh benefi.t conferred by the 
king, and as such might exercise its efiect at the proper 
time. The services, which by means of representations, 
advances of money and gifts, Demosthenes was able 
to render to his fellow-citizens, were in the end the 
solitary bright points in the dark proceedings at the 
royal court, which daily became more intolerable to 
him. For he had to see the envoys from Sparta, 
Thebes, Thessaly, Pliocis, assembled in the presence of 
the king, seeking a cure of their ills from him, courting 
his favour, submitting to his decision, quarrelling with 
one another before his very eyes. And in the midst 
of his deep grief he had not even the satisfaction of 
being able to send tidings of the truth to Athens ; for 
the report was drawn up in the sense of the majority. 
In this fatal Pella he was as it were betrayed and sold 
by his adversaries. He wished to return home alone ; 
even in this he failed. Philip was not willing, that 
already at the present moment information should 
reach Athens as to the condition of affairs ; and Demos- 
thenes found himself obliged to accompany the king 
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conjointly witli tlie otlier envoys on iiis military ex- 
pedition into Thessaly. 

The invitation to this jonrney was apparently a 
special honour ; for Philip pretended that he desired 
to claim the mediation of the envoys with reference to 
the city of Hal us, whose case Athens had advocated. 
But in point of fact it was merely an application of 
force, to which the envoys, partly voluntarily and partly 
against their will, submitted, and an artfully calculated 
advantage to Philip; For to him it was of the utmost 
consequence to give a peaceable aspect to the march 
of his army, to invest his personal dignity with splen- 
dour by means of a suite composed of a series of Greek 
embassies, and as long as possible to conceal his real 
intentions. Lastly, the envoys likewise sciwed him as 
pledges, that in the meantime no dangerous resolutions 
would be taken at Athens, which, considering the 
general agitation excited by the king’s new armaments, 
was in itself not impossible. Incidentally, the march 
through Thessaly was made use of in order to swear 
the towns of the land as allies of Philip to the peace 
concluded between him and Athens. This was done 
at Pherre. But this act in more than one respect signi- 
fied in reality only a new mockery. of legal right. It 
was performed m an utterly informal way at an inn ; 
and the representatives of the communities wmre private 
individuals, whom the king had seen fit to summon to 
this comedy, while several towns worn not represented 
at all. But since a further circuit on the part of the 
envoys was not at the present time in accordance with 
]hs plans, he assumed the responsibility for the defective 
execution of their instructions, and furnished them 
with a letter in reference to this point to the Council 
and civic assemlily. This disgrace again was sub- 
missively accepted by the envoys ; and thus, after an 
absence of seventy days, they returned to their fellow- 
citizens who were awaiting them with impatience.* 

* Decree of the Senate for L-iHieninf!: the embassy, obtained by Demos- 
thenes on the third of Mnnyehion (April aOth); Alschin. ii. 91, seij. He 
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Among tliem Dcmostlieiies alone could cross the chap. 
frontiers of ins native state witli a good conscience, 
rejoiced to have exchanged the atrnos|)here of the Hcynrt 
Macedonian court and the odious company of traitors 
for the Atti(i soil, where he could again breathe and in the. - 
speak with freedom. At last he found himself once 
more in the midst of the Council, the majority of which (u.cl^?4!i)d 
knew how to appreciate him ; and here, many other mh July. 
witnesses being likewise present, he gave a full account 
of the entire course of the embassy. He showed, how 
from the outset all the orders given by the city had 
been treated with contempt, and all its interests 
neglected ; he showed, how by means of malignant 
delays Cersobleptes and the Thracian towns had been 
sacrificed ; he laid bare the continual private under- 
standing with the king, the officious promotion of all 
liis designs, the unwarranted inteiference to the disad- 
vantage of Theb{*s ; he described the march through 
Thessaly, on which the envoys, detained under decep- 
tive pretexts, had been obliged to accompany the king 
as far as Thermopylae, where he now stood at the head 
of all his forces, hi order, so soon as he saw fit, to 
penetrate into the centre of Hellas. In fact, Athens 
could hardly have sufferc'd greater losses by an un- 
fortunate war, than by this embassy of peacse. The 
Oouncil thoroughly shared the indignation of Demos- 
thenes ; a decree of the Council was drawn up in his 
sense, and laid before the civic assembly. From the 
latter, too, a similar judgment was to be expected; and 
in that case the whole situation might still change. 

in the assembly, however, the debates took a totally Delates 
different and unexpected course. Here the Alacedonian 
party had prepared everything in the best possible way qi cviii.'2 
for gaining over the credulous multitude. Hlischines («o. 346). 
again plajmd the principal part. He had not the least 

is to he regarded as the leafier of the ewhassy ; cf. Schafer, ii. 241. The 
envoys at Pella : Deni. xix. 255, scq.; jrapovrav rSv irphr^eav ccs eiros 
elfTfiv amtcrrjs rijs 'EXXdSos, ^filschiii. ii. 112. — Philip sworn (after the 
mirldle of June): Dein. xviii. 32. The allies sworn : id. xix. 158. 
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CHAP, intention of justifying himself; the powers of tlie envoys 
were hardly mentioned. All the more fully he dis- 
cussed the entire general situation wdth an assured 
insight, such as was only to be secured by a politician 
initiated into the secrets of the great. Undoubtedly, 
he said in a light tone, Philip was standing at Thermo- 
pylae, but upon that nothing depended ; the real point 
at issue was the nature of his intentions. Now, he 
could assure them that Philip was standing there as a 
• friend; for through the successful mediation of her 
envoys, Athens had secured the goodwill of the power- 
ful king to such a degree, that she was on that account 
envied by all states. Neither had Philip any evil 
designs as against Phocis ; on the contrary, he had the 
ruin, of another city in view, — and here the orator was 
not ashamed to place before the citizens the prospect 
of the overthrow of Thebes as a piece of good fortune, 
which would not be paid for at too dear a price, even 
were Philip on this occasion to chance to penetrate, 
arms in hand, into Hellas. Thus he took advantage 
of tlie base impulses in the character of the Athenian 
people in order to gain applause. He concluded in 
the favourite style, by stating that for the present 
moment he was unfortunately still obliged to preserve 
silence as to the greatest advantages of all, which were 
to be expected from the king, and left it to the fancy 
of his hearers to interpret this to mean the acquisition 
of Euboea and Oropus, the restoration of Plateeae, &c. 

Demosthenes, desirous of warning the Athenians who 
were intoxicated by delusive hopes, could not obtain 
a hearing ; his voice was drowned in clamour, he was 
derided and pushed back. Plidocrates and his asso- 
ciates were in command of the assembly ; he was even 
able to carry the motion, that the blessed bond of 
peace which had now been knit, had best be at 
once made obligatory upon all subsequent genera- 
tions, and that the Athenians should immediately 
deedare their readiness, in the case of a prolonged 
resistance on the part of the Phocians against the 
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general peace, to furnish aid to the king for its 
establishment. 

This motion was of course likewise based upon an 
agreement with king Philip, from whom, so soon as 
everything had been duly prepared, a letter arrived, in 
which he invited the Athenians, as his newly-gained 
allies, to march out with him against Phocis, in order, 
in the interests of the public security, to put an end to 
the abominations in progress there. The actual des- 
patch of an auxiliary force can hardly have been ex- 
pected ; to the king it sufficed to feel himself safe on 
the side of Athens in his Phocian schemes; for this 
was to him the main point, which he had from the 
outset had in view during the whole of the transactions 
concerning the peace. For was not the Attic power in 
Thrace so near to a collapse, and was not the advantage 
there in every respect so decidedly on the side of 
Philip, that he could at any time execute his wishes 
according to his own choice? But the case was 
different with his schemes in Greece. Here, Athens 
was a power which might cause him serious difficulties. 
For if he wished to secure his immediate object, it was 
requisite for him to be master of Thermopylae, which 
inlet was at present controlled by Phalsecus with his 
garrisons at Nicsea and Alponus. The king was unable 
to advance, so long as the Athenians were ready to 
support Phalmcus and again to throw troops into the 
pass by way of the Euboean Sea (p. 72) ; nor, again, 
was Phalaecus able to hold the pass, unless, if it 
should prove necessary, the Athenians covered his rear 
and flank. For either side, therefore, everything de- 
pended upon the attitude of Athens ; and as to this 
Philip had to be on his guard. For while it was of 
course by no means part of his intention to take the 
pass by storm like Xerxes, yet he was well aware that 
whatever remnants of national feeling still survived 
among the Greeks were roused by the name of Ther- 
mopylse ; it was even now an idea intolerable, nay all 
but inconceivable, to them, that a foreign king should 
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apl.iear with an armed force on tke hither side of 
that p.'iss. The entrance into the interioiv therefore, 
still remained a diMcult task for Philip.^' 

All other respects circumstances had assumed 
as favourable an aspect as possible for Philip. The 
Phocians had, notwithstanding the defeat of Ono- 
inarchus (p. 71), remained invincible to the Thebans, 
and W'Cre still masters of a great part of the Bcnotiaii 
eountiy, holding fortified places such as Orchomenus 
and Corbnea. Eaids incessantly occurred from the 
one territory into the other ; and although the The- 
Ituns not unfrecpiently fought with success, yet upon 
the wh(de the war was far more ruinous to them than 
to their adversaries, because they mostly conducted 
it on their owm soil and by means of their own men, 
whose places were not so easily filled as those of mer- 
cenaries. The Avar protracted itself from year to 
year ; it became a more and more intolerable national 
pest to all Hellas; nor could the conviction be escaped, 
that it would not be brought to a decision by the 
contending parties. Now, if a third poyer was 
to intervene, it could only bo the Macedonian, to 
which all eyes turned. In this respect the Macedo- 
nian party had long been active; it had, indeed, 
brought about an application on the part of Thebes 
to Philip ; following the example of Thessaly, from 
Avliose late they were nnahle to take Avarnirig, the 
Thebans supplicated for succour at the same court, 
Avliich had once been in a relation of dependence to- 
Avards them (p. 37). The Thessalians too demanded 
a. Phocian Avar under Macedonian leadership ; and 
inasmucli as it aa^is still an arduous task to govern 
them, Philip noAv had the best opportunity of divert- 
ing them from home affairs by means of a Avar which 
satisfied their ambition as Avell as their craving for 
A^eiigeanee, and of thereby at the same time gaining 

* Report delivered before the Council : Bern. six. 31 ; in the civic 
assembly, § U); ^sehin. ii, lil. Motion of Philocrates; Dem. xix. 47. 
Philip’s letter : § .ol. 
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Ills personal objects. He was able in a season of dire 
national distress to appear among the Greeks as their 
one possible preserver, whose services in this capacity 
were on several sides actually desired ; and his sole 
fear was that the power of the Phocia.ns might possibly 
without his intervention collapse, like a hre at an end 
of its fuel. 

And in truth the resources of the robber-state could 
not but gradually exhaust themselves. Out of the Del- 
phic treasury gold and silver to the value of more 
than two millions sterling am said to have been 
coined, and expended upon the court of the Tyrants 
and the pay of the soldiery (p. 68). Finally the ebb 
appeared, without new resources opening themselves. 
This also involved the internal attairs of Pbocis in 
worse and worse complications. After the death of 
Phayllus, Phaleecus, the son of Onomarchus, had 
become captain-general of the land. Under him dis- 
turbances broke out, by which his rule too was tempo- 
rai’ily interrupted. Since the temple had now been 
emptied, a hunt was made for moneys fraudulently 
appropriated, which it was sought to force out of the 
hands of their possessors by means of penal indict- 
ments. 

Hereupon, however, it became unavoidable to look 
around for help from abroad; and for this purpose 
Athens was by far the most important State. Ui>on 
the relations between Athens and Phocis depended 
the future of Greece. As on a former occasion the 
Thebans, so now the Phocians sued for the federal aid 
of Athens for the warding-off of foreign intervention 
in Central Greece ; for since the meeting of envoys 
at Pella the Athenians might know with certainty, 
that they would be the next object of the political 
designs of Philip. 

Tile relations between Phocis and Athens had ori- 
ginally been anything but unfriendly. The Athenians 
had formerly favoured the claims of the Phocians upon 
Delphi ; and Pericles had not mistaken the fact, that 
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the existence of an autonomous priestly state in Cen- 
tral Greece, ever ready to attach itself to Sparta, or 
even to powers whose interests were yet more foreign 
to those of Athens, could not be in accordance with 
hers. The Phocians had therefore, even in the most 
calamitous moment of Attic history, given their vote 
in opposition to Thebes for the preservation of Athens 
(vol. iii. p. 538). They could reckon upon the support 
of the anti-Theban and of the national party. But at 
the same time their case seemed, on the other hand, in 
many respects a very unfavourable one. The present 
government by dynasts could not arouse any sym- 
pathy, and with incomprehensible blindness Phalsecus 
had treated Sparta as well as Athens with utter scorn ; 
he knew very well, that if they furnished aid, this 
was far from implying that they supported his sway, 
the real object of Sparta being to take advantage of 
this opportunity for restoring her patronship over 
Delphi (vol. i. p. 264), and of the Athenians, to bring 
into their possession the fastnesses near Thermopylee, 
which were situate in the entirely dependent country 
of the Locrians. He had therefore rejected the offers 
of the Athenians, when they had equipped fifty vessels 
under the general Proxenus, in order to occupy the 
Locrian places which had been solemnly promised to 
them. This occurred about the very time when the 
Athenians were opening their negotiations with Philip. 
In how utterly different a manner might not Demos- 
thenes have asserted himself in the course of these 
negotiations, had Proxenus gained his object, and had 
the city been under an obligation of honour to guard 
the frontier-posts of the common fatherland ! At pre- 
sent the Athenians were deeply vexed on account of 
the unfair treatment which they had experienced, and 
the agents of Philip accordingly found their game 
much easier to play, when by order of the king they 
incessantly laboured to separate Athens from Phocis, 
and to cripple the sympathy of the two parties, whose 
political standpoint would necessarily have inclined 
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them to take a warm interest in the fate of the Pho- 
cians. The national party was disarmed by the 
guileful procrastination of the peace-negotiations ; 
while the other and far more numerous party which 
hated Thebes and begrudged it any advantage, were 
simply told a lie, being made to believe that the 
king's friendship towards the Thebans and hostility 
against the Phocians were merely a pretence. 

Thus by his own fault Phalaecus was placed in the 
most desperate of situations. He saw the Mace- 
donians approaching for the decisive attack, while at 
the same time his resources were coming to an end, 
his dominion in his owm country was tottering, and 
all prospect of support was vanishing. Por Archi- 
daraus, who was still in Phocis at the head of a 
thousand men of heavy infantry, for the purpose of 
oliserving the progress of events, and -who perhaps 
might even at the last moment have resolved to follow 
the example of Leonidas and defend Thermopyke, re- 
turned home at the critical moment, after the delusive 
prospect had been opened to the Spartans at Pella, 
that they would through Philip recover their ancient 
rights at Delphi. The Phocians were equally un- 
fortunate at Athens, where they were not indeed 
represented by envoys with regular powers, but where 
at the same time they had their agents, who reported 
as to the course of events there, and followed the 
progress of the peace-negotiations wdth the most eager 
anxiety. Por a time they were able to ho2De that they 
would, in accordance with the proposal of Demos- 
thenes, be admitted among the confederates to be 
included in the treaty of peace ; but they soon found 
themselves deceived in this expectation, and finally 
the motion of Philocrates (p. 310) completely destroyed 
any hope of a succour which might perhaps even now 
be granted at the last hour. Phalsecus had now 
nothing but enemies in his front and in his rear ; 
there accordingly remained to him no means of pre- 
servation, except an understanding with Philip. In 
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tlie middle of July lie declared liis readiness to hand 
over the fastnesses of Thermopylm to the king, lioing 
in return granted free departure for himself and his 
8,000 mercenaries. For, however great a display 
Philip had made of his pious zeal on behalf of Delphi, 
yet he had very little interest in carrying out the 
punishment of the despoilers of the temple, and in 
causing those who were the really guilty to pay 
the penalty of their transgression. He had achieved 
his object. He had the keys of Greece in his hands, 
and could advance with his Macedonian army through 
the open passes into the interior of the land. He 
came, not as a foreign conqueror, hut as the - elected 
federal general of Thessaly, and as the confederate 
of Thebes. The Thebans now immediately reassumed 
what had long been denied to them, possession of 
the entire territory of Boeotia. Then, the allies 
jointly entered Phocis ; and the king enjoyed the 
triumph of having by the mere fact of his approach, 
without striking a blow, put a sudden end to the 
ten years’ war under which Hellas had suffered so 
severely.* 

The treaty with Phalaecus had been concluded by 
Philip in virtue of his position as commander-in-chief 
with absolute powers. The subsequent steps he took 
in conjunction with his allies; for he wished, not to 
interfere arbitrarily in the system prevailing in Greece 
under the sanction of public law and treaties, but 
to appear in the character of a benefactor of the 
nation, who restored its national institutions, after 
they had been subjected to a criminal interruption. 
And this restoration of law and order was at the same 
time to serve to obtain for him and his dynasty a 
lasting position in the Greek Confederation of states, 
and to form a legal basis for all his ulterior schemes 

* Thetes BumiaonsPMUp; Diod. xvi. 59. — Plvaleecua’ scornfuliiess to- 
wards Athens and Spai-ta ; iBschin. ii. 1.33. Proxenus : Dein. xix. 74. 
The Phocians had agents at Athens (dpo/jLOKijpvKes): iEschin. ii. 130. 
Demosthenes less accurately ‘terms thorn TTpeV/iet?, xix, 59. Capitula- 
tion of Phalfecus on the 23d of Scirophorion (I7th of July). 
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with reference to Greece. Already his sojourn at OHAr. 

Thebes had made Jiim intimately acquainted witli the 

Delphic ordinances; he had studied tlic ])u]icy of 
lasoii (vol. iv. p. 449), as well as that of the Theban 
statesmen (vol. iv. p. 407), accurately enough to be 
aware, even without advice from any other quarter, 
which of the Delphic statutes he could use for his 
purposes. 

As a general victorious in a Sacred War, he claimed pa phi 
the same right, which had of old after the termination ■ 
of the first Sacred War been exercised by Clisthenes 
and Solon, when they restored the ancient ordinances, 
and at the same time established new institutions for 
tlie protection, as well as for the superior glorification, 
of the national sanctuary (vol. i. p. 206). Idms 
Philip also, in conjunctio]] Avith his two allies, in the 
first instance re-established the temple -authorities, 
with which proceeding was doubtless combined the 
purification of the temple and of its domain. Here- 
upon, an assembly of the Amphictyons Ava,s sum- 
moned, But this again was to be a purified one. 

For whosoever had more or less directly taken part in 
the criminal spoliation of the temple, had, according 
to the view of the allies, forfeited his seat and voice 
in the Federal Council. But in the matter of this 
exclusion a distinction Avas drawn. Sentence of ejec- 
tion Avas pronounced in the case of the Phocians, avIio 
Avere declared to have forfeited their double vote once 
for all, so that it could be transferred as a grateful 
acknowledgment of his victory to Philip, AAdio had 
freed the sanctuary out of their predatory hands. The 
Spartans Avere hkewisc excluded, because they still 
remained under the ban (vol. iv. p. 407), and had since 
polluted themselves by association AAutli the Phocians ; 

]3ut their vote seems not to haA^e been considered as 
vacant and transferable. A third kind of degradation 
consisted in this, that certain states AAfere not summoned 
to the first meeting of the Amphictyons ; AAhich course 
AAms pursued in the case of Athens. The Athenians 
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had not responded to the invitation, of the king, bid- 
ding them join him as allies by virtue of the treaties 
recently concluded. Now, participation in the re- 
organisation of the Hellenic League of states was to 
be a right of honour reserved to those who had taken 
arms on behalf of the Delphic god, in other words, 
especially to the Thessalian and OEtrnan tribes, also to 
'the Dorians at the base of Mount Parnassus, to the 
Locrians and the Dolopes, whose habitations lay be- 
tween Thessaly, HStolia and Epirus. Thus the centre 
of gravity of the League had been once more entirely 
transferred to the North, where it had lain in the 
earliest times (vol. i. p. 114); the mountain-tribes, 
which the remaining Greeks despised, and which had 
long lost all importance, — the very tribes wdiich in the 
Wars of Liberation had fallen away from the national 
cause, and had by the recognition of the Persian supre- 
macy forfeited their good name (vol. ii. p. 272), — now 
re-entered history ; and most especially it was a deep 
satisfaction to the ambition of the Thessalians, that 
they, who bad so long been treated with contempt and 
excluded from Greek history, were now again becom- 
ing respected in Hellas and saw the plans of lason 
attain to a splendid consummation. How strangely 
the oldest and the newest elements were now placed 
side by side in the Delphic Diet! For there now 
existed in the newly-regulated League three kinds of 
states, which severally belonged to the most different 
periods of history : first, the Thessalian tribes, which 
had adhered to the standpoint of cantonal district- 
constitutions, such as the Perrhsebians and others ; 
next, the tribes which had become states, such as the 
Athenians and Thebans ; and lastly, in the midst of 
these rural or city republics an Imperial State, which 
did not in consonance with Hellenic international law 
take part as a popular community, but was represented 
in the person of its king, who received the federal 
votes of the Phocians as a right to be hereditary in 
hivS dynasty. 
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Hereupon further debates were held on the subject 
of the Phoeians tliein selves. The loss of their right of 
voting appeared to be an insufficient punishment for 
their violation of the pea<' 0 , although the really guilty, 
who had by means of foreign troops maintained a rule 
of terror, had either fallen during the war, or had 
escaped unhurt at its conclusion, while on the other 
hand the Phocian towns, which had suffered most 
severely of all from the doings of the mercenaries, 
after the departure of the latter offered no resistance 
at all, but at once surrendered uiieonditionally. And 
yet the hostility of the neighboui’ing tribes refused 
to be appeased ; they were unwilling to reliinjuisli 
their hold over their victims, until tliey should have 
thoroughly glutted their hereditary lust of vengeance 
(voL ii. p. 274). Indeed, the QStaeans went so far as to 
propose that all the inhabitants of Phocis, who were 
of an age liable to service, should be hurled from the 
rocks as sacrilegious despoilers of the temple. 

Against such brutality on the part of members of 
their own race — a brutality all the more revolting 
in that savage hatred assumed the mask of religious 
zeal — it became incumbent upon the foreign chief of 
the army to protect the Phoeians. He was solely 
interested in completely disarming the land, and in 
taking care that no fortified positions should be left in 
it, which might serve as bases for vigorous risings, 
inasmuch as any rising on the part of the Phoeians 
might endanger the advantage which he had derived 
from the war. Accordingly, two-ancl-tweii ty towns 
were deprived of their walls, their citizens being dis- 
persed in villages, which were moreover prohibited 
from exceeding a certain number of houses ; the in- 
habitants were left in possession of their lands, but 
were forced to pay out of the proceeds of these a tax 
to tlie temple, which was to be levied until the temple- 
treasure had been again made good. All the horses 
were sold, all the arms destroyed ; and all the mea- 
sures of this judgment, which was actually to be 
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regarded as a manifestation of royal clemency, were 
intensified by the provision that tiieir execution was 
committed to tbe most vengeful enemies of the 
Pliocians. The land sank into unspeakable misery. 
Whoever had it in his power took flight ; and it was 
once more the sad lot of the Athenians to be able to 
do nothing for a confederate, whose ruin their inaction 
had allowed to take place, beyond offering hospitality 
to the fugitive inhabitants. It is true that the present 
case differed from that of Olyiithus, inasmuch as real 
relations of confederacy had been impossible with the 
Phocian Tyrants. All the greater, on the other hand, 
was the damage which this victory of Philip had in- 
flicted upon Greece proper, and all the stronger was 
the feeling of vexation on the part of the Athenians, 
that they had allowed themselves to be so vilely de- 
ceived by their own envoys. 

At Athens the mood of public feeling had soon 
changed. The last resolutions of the civic assembly 
had been passed under the terrorising sway of the 
Macedonian party, which contrived to take care that 
no other tendency should assert itself, and no speaker 
of opposite sentiments should be allowed a hearing 
(p- 310). But the Athenians had after all begun to 
experience a feeling of great uneasiness, as the king 
drew menacingly near ; they could not remain con- 
tented with tlie ■ promises with which ^schines ha,d 
calmed their apprehensions ; and they resolved upon a 
new embassy to Philip, in order that he might be 
observed close at hand, and exhorted to fulfil liis pro- 
mises. It was natural that for this purpose the same 
men should be deshed, who had brought home the 
tranquillising utterances of the king. But dEschines 
saw fit to withdraw, since the despatch of this em- 
])assy had not been proposed by his party, and since no 
glory w^as to be gained by him from the business. For 
if his information proved unauthentic, the result would 
be cither that Philip had told him lies, in which case 
he must indignantly abandon the king, or that he was 
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liiraself revealed to L(i a linr, and exposed to the jnst ire 
of the civic asseuihly. (le accordingly caused iiimself 
to be reported sick, luid remained at liome. Demos- 
thenes likewise on this occasion gave a most decided 
refusal. And the envoys who took their dejarrture 
for the royal head-rpiartcrs never reached their goal. 
On the way they learnt that Philip had occupied 
Thermopylae and disarmed Phocis; and with these 
tidings of terror they in a few days returned to 
Athens. 

Here, after the l)rief intoxication of vain hopes, a 
bitter disappointment now ensued. Instead of being 
enabled flirough Philip to triumph over their enemies, 
the Athenitnis saw that the direct contrary of all that 
they had fancied to themselves had taken plae(i. It 
was they, and not the Thebans, who found themselves 
deluded ; advaiitage had been taken of their credu- 
lity, to secure Thermopyhc, to ruin their allies, to 
aggriindisc their enemies. They had supposed them- 
selves to be by the much-lauded peace once more ac- 
knowledged as a Great Power, — and now they were 
more than ever excluded even from Hellenic affairs. 
Without any regard being paid to them, great armies 
w'ere passing through the midst of Hellas, and giving 
it a new constitution. Indeed, they felt insecure in 
their own proper country ; for Attica was environed 
by overbearing foes, -without allies, open and de- 
fenceless.^ 

Though the indignation w^as great among all citi- 
zens of patriotic sentiments, yet it seemed for the 
moment impossible to give expression to this current 
of feeling, unless the evils of the situation were to be 
further increased. Moreover, Philip had done his 
utmost to calm the citizens ; he had immediately after 
his entrance into Phocis written them a letter, and 

* Doom of the Phociaiis: Diod, xvi. 60; Paus. x. 3. Now reirnlatiou 
of the League : Schafer, ii. 267. — To the Thessalians were restored their 
ancient honorary rights, whicli the Phocians had kept from them ; in 
addition to which they received special rights connected with tlie presi- 
dency (Deni. V. 23; vi. 22). . 
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had, SO to speak, excused himself with the pressiir(3 
put upon him by the Thebans and the Thessalians, 
which it had not been well possible for him to resist. 
In truth it was a bitter tokeu of contempt, that he 
should dare to seek to satisfy the Athenians with such 
mere phrases ; but being seasoned with a variety of 
blandishments, they did not miss their effect. Of this 
effect his party helped to make the most ; and they even , 
cast a share of the blame upon the Athenians, as not 
ha\?ing taken an active part as the allies of the king. 
At the same time occurred the sending home of the 
Attic prisoners, which had been reserved for this poiiir 
of time ; and in the end there remained notliiug for the 
Athenians but to suppress their ire, and once more to 
despatch an embassy, which was to attend to the 
interests of the city in Phocis. This time iEschines 
did not refuse ; indeed, he put himself forward, and 
subsequently credited Immself with the fact, tiiat his 
influence had succeeded in defeating the sanguinary 
proposal of the CEtseans. 

In other respects the envoys were simply the wit- 
nesses of the brilliant triumph celebrated by Philip. 
With an exulting multitude surging around him, he 
enjoyed in more than full measure the honours 
thought to be due to a man who had purified the 
most venerable sanctuary of the nation, and liad re- 
stored the interrupted rites of divine worship. The 
lamentations which filled the valleys of Piiocis were 
forgotten ; the ulterior consequences for Greece re- 
mained unperceived. The impression of the most 
recent events overpowered all other tliouglits. The 
wretched pettiness of the condition of affairs at home 
intensified the admiration of the man, with whom to 
will and to act, to come and to conquer, were one. In 
addition, there was the influence of the splendour of 
royalty, to which this age was so open (p. 207),. — of 
the overwhelming dignity attaching to a supreme 
lord of war, for whom thousands were ready to risk 
their lives in unconditional obedience. From these 
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impressions the envoys of Athens too were at once un- 
able and unwilliiig to escape, ^diey found Delphi in 
the intoxication of a festivad of victory, which was cele- 
brated by means of hecatombs, gorgeous processions, 
dedications and consecrated gifts ; JBscliines notably 
had no scruple about fully entering in the innocence 
of his heart into these festivities, as if nothing had 
occurred of a nature to aimoy an Athenian, altliough 
at Athens itself men were able to recognise in the 
victory of Philip a grievous defeat of the city. 

Philip could not long remain witlr his numerous 
hosts of soldiers in the desolated land ; but neither 
was he willing to quit it, until a reorganisation of the 
state of tilings should have issued from Delphi under 
the solemn sanction of its authorities. In order to 
have this settled, it was a favourable circumstance, 
and one which Philip doubtless took into timely 
account, that a few weeks %fter the occupation of 
Phocis, about the middle of August, the time arrived 
for the festival of the Pythia, w'hich since the Chissean 
War recurred every four years (vol. i. p. 266). On 
this occasion, then, the king for the first time ap- 
peared ill full activity as a member of the Hellenic 
Amphictyony ; upon him was conferred the honorary 
office of conducting the festival; and, as was cus- 
tomaiy at imjiortant epochs of the national sanctuaries, 
so that which now occurred ivas likewise celebrated by 
the introduction of a new competitive game in addition 
to those traditionally in use, viz. a wrestling- and box- 
ing-match bet^veen boys. But for Philip everything 
now depended upon obtaining, while he w^as still 
present with his forces, a universal recognition for 
liis ordinances Avith regard to the festival and Avitli 
regard to the Amphictyonic League, lest cawils might 
be raised against them as illegal. In particular he Avas 
interested in securing the assent of Athens, because 
relations of peculiar intimacy existed between her 
and Delphi, and because Athens was an authority 
in matters of religious law. 
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The Athenians had little inclination for such a 
recognition. They saw in his innovations nothing but 
acts of force, unwarranted interference, and viola- 
tion of law. They were, moreover, offended by the 
transference to Philip of the Pro7nanteia, i.e. the 
right of being the first to address questions to the 
Oracle ; in other words, the right of precedence in the 
presence of the Delphic god, which had been granted 
to them since the times of Pericles : accordingly, they 
had on this occasion sent no official festive embassy to 
the Pythian festival. 

It ’vas desirable for Philip that this obstinacy 
should 1 )e iininediately broken. With the lively assent 
of the other Amphictyons, among whom illwill against 
Athens predominated, a Macedono-Tliessaliaii em- 
bassy was therefore deputed, to bid the Atlienians 
account for their reception of the fugitive Phocians, 
afid, secondly, acknowle%e the Delphic Amphictyony 
as at present constituted. It was a question of 
decisive importance for Athens, and for Greece, and 
one to wliich it was necessary to give a short and 
precise answer. 

Tlie citizens were agitated in a high degree. 
iKschines could not even obtain a hearing. All the 
more eagerly -were the orators of the opposite party 
listened to, who loudly declared, that a decided pro- 
test was the only answer to this ofiensive demand 
reconcileable with the dignity of Athens. There was 
much danger of irai^rudent steps being taken. For such 
a protest would have had no other consequence than 
this, tluit the army of the Amphictyons, united and 
ready for liattlc as it rvas, would have continued the 
Sacred War against Athens, who stood utterly isolated, 
and liad not even her slight war-forces collected on 
one spot. 

Dcmostlicnes, who so often experienced the pain of 
observing that his fellow-citizens were in the most 
pacific of moods when the moment had arrived for 
war, and demanded war when peace alone could bring 
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I salvation^ was now, however repugnant it iniglit he rifAf*. 

to him, o])lige<I to advocate the iiiaijiteuaueci of the 
peace couejuded with Philip. Tie was one of th(? 
few who clearly judged the situation as it was, the 
solitary orator who, free from all party considera- 
tions, kept steadily in view nothing but the welfare 
of the city. 

‘The peace which you have concluded/ he said, 

* is neither hiir to look upon nor worthy of you ; but, 
whatever may be its character, this is certain : that it 
would have been better never to conclude it tlian'to 
put an end to it now; for in it we have sacrificed 
much of that which, so long as we possessed it, was of 
essential advtintagc to us for the successful conduct of 
a war. Tin.* second point is this, ye men of Athens, 
that we must take care not to force those states which 
now call themselves the Ani]')hictyons, to engage in a 
joint war against us. JFor, should we again fall out 
with Philip on a subject of no interest to the Tlies- 
salians, the Argiv(js, the Thebans, I do not believe 
that any one of these states will take arms against us ; 
for so niucli sense even the most stolid among them 
possess, as to perceive, that in such quarrels all the 
hurdeiis would fall upon tliem, while all tlic advantages 
would accrue to one who lies in ambush in tlie back- 
' ground. Put at the present moment circumstances 

i are as unfavourable as they could he for us. For if 

! some of the Peloponnesians are hostile to us, hoc a use 

I they believe that we are siding with Sparta ageuinst 

I them ; — if the Thebans are more WTOth than ever, 

because we have received among ns the fugitive 
I P)oeotians ; — if the Thessalians hate ns as friends of 

I the Phocians, and Philip is angry at our having refused 

i to acknowledge his Amphictyonic position : then it is 

to be feared that all of tluiin, each on his own par- 
ticular grounds, will obey the impulse of their anger, 
will seize upon the decrees of the Amphi(‘tyoiis as a 
pretext, and will in tlieir joint war against ns be 
carried on by the current beyond that wdiich is to the 
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. the case of the Phocians/ " Axe we then from sheer 
fear to do all that we are hidden? And this you, 
Demosthenes, demand from us V ‘By no means ; 
we. must consent to nothing which is unworthy of us, 
but at the same time we must seek to preserve to our- 
selves the glory of a prudent conduct of public affairs. 
And those, who will not listen to any recommenda- 
tions of caution, I ask to consider what course our 
city has on former occasions followed. We have left 
Oropus in the hands of the Thebans, and Amphipolis 
in those of Philip ; we have allowed Cardia to be 
severed from the Ghersonnesus ; we have given up to 
the Gad an princes Chios, Cos, Ehodes ; and the Byzan- 
tians we have allowed to seize Attic vessels. Why 
have we submitted to all this? Assuredly only for 
this reason, that we hoped to secure greater ad van™ 
tages for our commonwealth, if we kept peace, than if 
we entered into war on account of those objects. If 
then you have abstained from quarrelling with a series 
of single foes on matters which involved your most 
important and proper interests, it would be unpardon- 
able folly, were you for the sake of something utterly 
insignificant, were you for the sake of the shadow of 
Delphi, now to enter upon a war against all.’ 

It was thus that Demosthenes spoke in favour of 
the peace. The review of a series of instances of 
humble submissiveness wms intended to shame the 
hotspurs, who clamorously insisted upon the glory of 
the city, and who opined that Athens ought not 
to be untrue to herself. If the war demanded by 
honour had been so often avoided, even when the 
-prospects were favourable, a decree of war at the 
present moment meant the downfall of the city, the 
Philip ardently desired triumph of her numerous and over- 
whelming foes. 

01. cviii. 3 envoys received a measured, but pacific answer. 

{B.C. 346 ). Athens declared, as we may assume, that she would 
Juinnu. no protest against the Amphictyonic organisa- 
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tion, and would in future send deputies to the fes- chap. 
tivals. Herel:)y the. insidiously expectant enemies 
were deprived of any pretext for war ; and in the 
autumn Philip returned home to Macedonia.’®^ 

* The prisoner.^! duly arrived according to promise (Bern. xix. 35)) at 
the Panatlieni'ea (vii. 38). The time of the Pythia is now e.stahli.shed from 
inscriptions ; of. Kirchlioff, Monafahcrichte d. Prnuss. Akad. 1864, p. 129. 
Amphictyonic embassy at Athens: Dem. xix. 111. 
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THE LAST STRUGGLES FOR THE INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE. 

Thus, then, had by means of repeated embassies 
and treaties been terminated the state of war, which 
had obtained between king Philip and Athens since 
the capture of Amphipolis ; but a real peace had 
not been hereby effected. Neither had Philip as yet 
gained, nor had Athens as yet lost, all. Upon the 
sham war which had dragged its weary course for 
ten years, there accordingly ensued seven years of a 
sham peace, durmg which the germs of the decisive 
struggle developed themselves. 

With the conclusion of peace an essential change 
had taken place in the situation of affaffs. It was to 
have served to fetter the freedom of action which the 
king had obtained by the fall of Olynthus ; but 
instead of this the king had employed it for placing a 
restraint upon the Athenians, until he should on the 
one hand have effected his purposes in Thrace, and on 
the other have made himself master of Thermopylm 
and Phoeis. The king of Macedonia now no longer 
stocjd as a foreign j^ower in a threatening attitude on 
the frontiers, but he had taken up a position in the 
centre of the Greek -world. He was the presiding 
member of the League of, the Greek states ; . he kept 
the passes occupied, the protection of which was the 
duty of the League ; he was the governor set over the 
mitional sanctuary for its protection. A Greek country 
of high importance on account of its central situation 
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and its vigorous population, viz. Phocis, lay prostrat(^. ciiai’. 

at Ids feet with its towns destroyed. The ndglitiest 

tribes of (Treeee, the Thessalians and the Boeotians, 
were gatlaired around hini as their lord-in-war, while 
the Athenians were entirely isolated, humiliated, and 
by the imposition of a federal relation shardded iii their 
freedom of action. The treasures of the Delphic god, 
which had been accumulated during the course of cen- 
turies, and. which, if expended in tlie national interest, 
would have made possible an extraordinary display of 
power, had be(.m in a few years wasted, to th.e ruin of 
the nation. Where was there any longer left a force 
cai)ablo of resistance ? 

Notwithstanding all this, Philip had not yet reached 
the goal. Delphi liad long ceased to be the centre 
whence Gveec'.e might be ruled. Southern Hellas was 
still pei'fectly independent ; the threads of the life of 
the liellcnic states were not yet united in the hand of 
the king ; in those communities which lay outside, his 
present sphere of power he had still to begin to knit 
such threads, in order that the authority which he 
claimed as head of the Amphictyons might become a 
reality. 

It was accordingly in the first instance not part of 
Philip’s plan, to advance by force ; but he rather SwS. 
intended quietly to extend his influence, by skilful 
treatment gradually to tame the Hellenes, and to ' 
accustom them to his guidance. For he was desirous, 
not of ruling as lord and master, as Xerxes had 
intended to rule, but of assuming the direction of con- 
federate states, as was in accordance with native tradi- 
tion, and as Sparta, Athens, and Thebes had repeatedly 
attempted to do, though, greatly to the damage of 
the nation, they had never succeeded in accomplish- 
ing their purpose in such a way as to control the 
whole of Greece, or cnduringly to maintain their 
authority. Herein lay the ])ower and importance of 
this exhausted people, and this was the blessing 
brought by its glorious history ; that its land could 
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not be looked upon like any otlier portion of tlie .earth, 
which, so soon as sufficient strength for the purpose 
was at hand, had simply to' be conq^uered ahdjsub- 
jected, — as Philip had done unhesitatingly with many 
districts, and with the colonial territories likewise. 
The Greek mother-country required to be treated with 
far more consideration ; and here it was necessary to 
show as much tenderness as possible towards existing 
legal relations, so far as was at all reconcilcalde witli 
tiie Macedonian schemes of dominion. This was no 
weakly 'whim on the part of the king, blit a historical 
necessity. For the position occupied in the world by 
his royal dynasty was based upon its appropi'iation to 
itself of tiellenic culture ; and its policy was no other 
than that of continually extending this culture, and 
turning it to increasingly good account for the splen- 
dour and power of the growing empire. It was there- 
fore imjjossible for the king to be desirous of devas- 
tating the home of Hellenic culture, and of destroying 
the intellectual life still flourishing there ; and impos- 
sible for him to intend to rule over Plellenes other- 
wise than after a Hellenic fashion.- 

For the present, therefore, the king could do 
nothing more than attract to himself the states which 
still stood outside the combinations recently formed, 
estaldish more firmly his maritime supremacy, deprive 
of all pow'cr of doing harm those confederate districts 
in which resi.stance still showed itself ; and prevent 
any combination a,mong the states wdiicli still pre- 
served tlieir independence. If such a combination 
should form itself, the one point from which it could 
pro(.'.eed was Athen.s. Her constitution, her history, 
her ways of thinking made Athens the focus of free 
Greek nationality ; here there still existed a feeling for 
honour and justice, which might with de.sperate deter- 
mination confront the ultimate and inevitable demands 
of Philip. Of this the king was well aware; and 
these points of view determined his proceedings in the 
next ensuing years. 
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Thus he in the first instance took decisive steps in chap. 

Thessaly, for the purpose of breaking all rc(;alci trance 

in this quarter. Frequently enough had Demosthenes phuip in. 
counselled his fellow-citizens to secure a Thessalian 
alliance. In Th('ssal3^ there were still large, unim- 
paired resources of population, and there still existed 
a desne, though of a kind not clearly conscious of its 
ends, to assei-t the strength of these resources, — in 
particular at Pherce, where since the days of lason 
men had accustomed themselves to believe in a new. 
era for TJiessaly. They had unhesitatingly followed 
the foreign l(>rd-in-wa IV in order by means of him to 
satisfy their ancient latter wrath against Phocis, After 
this had been aceomplislied, they thought it would be 
possible again fo withdraw from the pressure of the 
supremac}' of their foreign protector. In their delu- 
sion they failed to perceive, that they had been 
nothing but the tools of Philip's polic^v and no sooner 
had the first symptoms of a desire for resistance shown 
themselves, than the king proceeded with the utmost 
rigour, sent troops into the country, placed a garrison 
in the castle of Pherm, and established there a Board 
of Ten on the Lj^saiidrian, model, which was composed 
of partisans of his own, and which bowed the defiant 
spirit of the citizens under a military yoke. At the 
same time the whole of Thessaly was more firmly than 
ever united with the Macedonian hereditary do- 
minions.* 

On the other side of the Isthmus, opportunities like- Ris 
wise offered themselves for extending the infiuence of 
Macedonia. For the Peloponnesian states, from the ponnesus. 
first accustomed to abstain from carrying their interests 
beyond the peninsula, continued according to their 
wont to live on in alisolute freedom from anxiety, and 
were by no means intent upon settling their internal 
party-conflicts, or putting an end to the ancient border- 
feuds, in vicAV of the menacing growth of the power in 
the North. The jealousy between Sparta and the states 

* A€KaSap)(lai : Dem. vi. 22; xii- 260. Pherce : vii. 32 ; ix, 12, 
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wliicli liad been withdrawn from her influence endured, 
and, ill order to heighten the existing confusuni, there 
now ill addition arrived the Phocian mercenaries, who, 
after the cajntulation of Phalsecus (p. 316), moved 
about from place to place. AVhere unoccupied merce- 
naries made their appearance, they became the curse of 
the country; the glimmering sparks of hatred were 
kindled into a flame ; opportunity was offered to party- 
fury of deeds of blood; and every ambitious scJieme 
had a. chance of execution. Thus in Peloponnesus too 
open civil conflicts ensued, which in the end redounded 
to the sole advantage of the king, who was ever lying 
in wait, who left no movement unused, and to whom 
the same mercenaries, who had worked so adiniralily 
and prepared a way for him in Central Greece, now also 
opened the passage into the pciiinsiila. So it befell 
in Elis. 

Elis was one of those petty states which were at all 
times full of ambitious schemes, and ever anxious to 
carry on political action on a grand scale. Because 
they were in possession of Olympia, the Eleans fancied 
themselves superior to the other Peloponnesians ; and 
for this reason they also enjoyed special consideration 
at the hands of foreign Great Powers (voL iv. p. 464). 
But since their relations to Sparta had become hostile, 
the Eleans were unable to restore a tranrpiil condition 
of affairs in their own country : they were torn asunder 
by ].)arties ; and inasmuch as their power was one in 
itself utterly the reverse of independent, they were 
oldiged to lean now upon this, now upon that, other 
state. As allies of the Thebans they had promoted the 
restoration of Mantinea (vol. iv. p. 417); after the 
Arcadian AYar (vol. iv. p), 470) they* had sided against 
Thebes ; and Sparta, to whom any aid against M.egalo- 
polis was welcome, had, by giving way with respect to 
Triphylia, contrived again to bring them over to her 
side (p. 249). During this period the aristocracy, 
which from the outset was very powerful in the land, 
had tlic commonwealth in its hands, while the popular 
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party was in (3xilc. It was tlic latter party wliicli took 
advantage of the presence of the mercenaries, in order 
to effect by force its return home. A murderous con- 
flict ensued, in which the city-party idtiuiately with 
Arcadian aid secured the victory. But its leadc'.rs, 
Euxitliens, Cleotiinus, and AristCHechmus, were not con- 
tent with glutting their lust of vengeance after tl]c 
most savage fashion, and with causing four thousand 
mercenaries to he put to death as saci-ilegious despoilers 
of the temple ; but, in order to anticipate future revo- 
lutions, they now also entere<l into a connexion with 
Philip, who was extremely rejoiced to establisli a firm 
footing in the land of the Olymjuaii Zeus, and readily 
accorded his protection. Thus the Elean aristocracy 
became a body of partisans of Philip, and l)rought 
Elis under the influence of the king. Such was the 
sanguinaiy epilogue to the Phocian War (01. cix. 1 ; 
B.a 343). 

Philip succeeded with yet greater ease in those .states 
which, having been founded by Thebes, were from the 
first obliged to depend upon foreign protection, and 
urgently needed it as against Sparta. For the Spartans, 
who at Pella had Ijeen not le,ss than the Athenians 
deluded by false pretences, so long as king Archidamus 
was with his troops in Phocis still capable of creating 
diflicultics for the king, in their short-sighted policy 
contitiued to threaten their neighbours anew, and fur- 
nished Philip with the desired opportunity for entering 
upon the Tlielian course of policy. Thebes had, nine 
years ago, for the last time performed the duties of her 
office in the peninsula (p. 251) ; she now resigned it 
to her powerful ally, who took upon himself the pro- 
tection of the communities, scut troops, and forwarded 
distinct orders to the Spartans to abstain from all 
encroachments. These successes, easily gained, but of 
extreme importance, followed immediately upon the 
Phocian War, and seemed to spring as it were as a 
matter of course from the position secured in Central 
Greece. The portal of the peninsula, which Epami- 
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non das bad burst asunder, was now also open to the 
king ; his orders prevented the Spartan troops from 
moving beyond the valley of the Eurotas ; Elis, Messe- 
nia, Megalopolis, and Argos likewise felt themselves 
dependent upon the new protector. 

On the northern side of the Isthmus the king directed 
his attention to Megara, a commercial city at that time 
enjoying great wealth and prosperity, which had been 
able rigorously to guard its independence as against 
its near neighbour Thebes. Here, too, he brought 
over to his side the aristocratic party. In the same 
way he again stretched forth his hand towards Euboea, 
which was utterly defenceless, since ThermopyliB had 
become Macedonian property, and since an end had 
been put to all resistance in Central Greece. Finally, 
he was already preparing the operations which, with 
Epirus as their basis, were to make him the master of 
the Ionian and Corinthian Seas. 

Witli Athens the peace was maintained, and yet the 
object of all Philip’s measures was to surround that 
city more and more closely -with a network of strong 
points of attack, and to cut off all its lines of foreign 
communication. In the Thracian Sea, too, the king 
made use of his vessels, so as under the pretext of ex- 
terminating piracy to hold certain islands, such as 
Halonnesus, occupied; and although he apparently 
took no notice at all of the Athenians, yet could their 
growing helplessness have in no way been more pain- 
fully brought home to them than when they saw the 
king extending his power by land and by water, in the 
north and in the south. Athens was more than ever 
the head-c[uarters of the adversaries of Philip, the single 
spot where men existed who followed his steps with a 
vigilant glance, and who regarded the peace of Philo- 
crates as nothing better than a truce.* 

At the time of the conclusion of the peace the 
warning voice of Demosthenes had been unable to pre- 
yail ; the Athenians wished to be deceived, and there- 

* Elis ; xvi. 16, seq, Arcadia, &c.: ©cm. xix. 261 ; 64. 
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fore willingly listened to sucli person.^ jisiHscliiiies and 
Eubulns, Moreover, tlieir city Inid more reason tlian 
any other to desire peace, as giiarante(aiig to the ]toor 
the unimpaired enjoyment of the festivals, while t lie 
wealthy and tlie iniddle-cdass, which now had to l)ear 
its share of tlie public burdens (]j. 110), wer<^ glad 
to have iidthing further to hear at present of war-rtaxes 
and of the equipment «)f ships. Free tratfic liy sea was 
not only the interest of tlie shipowner and the whole- 
sale merchant, but also of (^veiy inhabitant of Athens ; 
liecause in this city, Avhich liad to a great extent to 
dependjupon. foreign corn, the character of that traffic 
determrned the pj'iccs of the necessary means of life. 
Moreover, Atliens was the spot where there were still 
to be mund tlie best artists, manufacturers, and handi- 
craftsmen ; all articles .of luxury were to be olitaiued 
here. ; and, accordingly, no city was more harmed l)y 
the war, or derifmd more advantage from the peace, 
than Athens. After a long blockade the Northern har- 
1 lours were once more opening, where, in consequence 
of the rapidly increasing Hellenisation of Macedonia, 
and of the growing abundance of pecuniary resources, 
the d.emand for the productions of Greek artistic indiis-. 
try likewise perceptibly rose. The court of Philip once 
more gave its orders for such wares at Athens. In 
Greece., too, since the emptyin.g of the Delphic treasury, 
a quantity of gold and silver had come into circulation, 
which had lain dormant for centuries as an unproduc- 
tive capital. This could not but in general, cause 
prices to rise, and life to become dearer ; and the 
Athenians were all the more obliged to depend upon 
their gains by trade and manufactures, in that the 
native sources of profit were decreasing. The annihila- 
tion of tlieir maritime supremacy was necessarily a 
heavy blow also for the material jirosperity of the citi- 
zens.; and the silver-mines of Lauriiim began to grow 
less productive about the very time when the metallic 
treasures of Thrace opened with an abuiidaiice hitlierto 
undivined. For altliongh the author of the essay 
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rTTAP. on the lievennes (p. 173) still speaks in a very Loast- 
ful vein, so as to affirm tlie inexliaustible cliaracter of 
tliG silver-mines, yet his artificial proposals fur the 
advance of the Attic smelting system in themselves 
clearly enough hetray the fact that the citizens no 
longer placed any genuine confidence in this kind of 
investment, and promised themselves little profit from 
tlie sinking of new shafts beyond the district fully 
turned to account by their ancestors, — a view" which 
subsequent times thoroughly justified. Under these 
circumstances, freedom of traffic became more and 
more the main source of material prosperity. “ How 
foolish, then,” we read in the same essay, “is the 
judgment of those who think that Athens loses glory 
and authority by the peace! In war, the city will 
only involve itself in humiliation and contempt; but 
in quiet times who is not in need of Athens ? In such 
times the shipowners and merchants, the corn-dealers, 
the wine- and oil-producers, the wool-growers, besides 
those who deal with intellectual capital, the artists, 
the philosophers, the poets, and again, all who desire 
, to delight ear and eye by artistic enjoyments ; finally, 

those who wish to sell or buy rapidly, — all of them 
have to depend upon Athens. In war, Athens is 
miserable and weak; but in peace she is great and 
mighty — the acknowledged centre of the educated 
world. For this reason, then, her foreign policy, too, 
ought to be a j)olicy of peace ; she ought not to seek 
to bring the neighbouring states to her side by force 
^ and by olfensive claims of dominion, but by benefits 

I conferred upon them ; she ought to obtain influence and 

secure allies by means of embassies, without pecuniary 
^ sacrifices or the troubles of war.” This was precisely 

the congress-policy recommended by Eubulus and 
iEschines (p. 291); and when we read further in the 
same author : “ If you, Athenians, after this fashion 
earnestly set to work throughout Hellas, that the 
sanctuary at Delphi may regain its former indepen- 
dence, I deem it by no means improbable that you 
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•will liilve all tl'ie ITollciie.s unanimously on yonr side ns 
allies against' those who now after its evaeiiatioii by 
he Plioctians s(M‘k to make tluniiscdves masters of that 
sarictnary;” — it is assuredly inanihsst, that the essay 
belongs to no (jtliei* period than that of tlu'. Peace of 
Philocrates, and that it expresses tiie opinictn of those 
Athenians who regarded the t»ower of tlie allied ifaee- 
donians, Thessalians, and Thebans as one whi('h was 
illegal and inseH'-ure in itself, and which retphred to 
be put an end to by peaceable raeansA' 

About the same time the aged Isocrates composed 
his oration to Ph'dij). He, too, inveighs against the 
unblessed demagogues, as ever anew desirous of 
involving the city in war, in order to recover for it a 
position, vdiicdi in reality was irrecoverably lost, and 
which had never been a real blessing, becjause it had 
invarialdy ])ccn based upon injustice, and had never 
admitted of being established except by blood and 
iro]i at the expense of material prosperity. For this 
reason Isocrates had already uttered his imprecations 
against the war about Amphipolis, and had advanced 
tlie peace-negotiations, when they at last began, in 
every possible way. But in his view the M'acedonian 
power was, not a national calamity, which it might 
be hoped would soon pass away, but the long-desired 
commencement of a better future., of a new agc', of 
salvation. The Hellenic republics are mutually irrecon- 
cil cable ; what is needed is a great man, a hero standing 
above the parties and uniting the states. Several times 
Providence has already shown such a man to our view ; 
Arcliidamus, lason, Dionysius, seemed to be the men 
summoned to this mission. At last he has actually 
appeared, — a man, whose historical mission is not open 

* Xeuopliori (so-callod) rrepl 7rpo<r6Bcov, extols the mines, c. 27. The 
passage translated, in the text is treated by Boeckh, P. Eg. of A th. vol. ii. 
p. 3;);J [Eng. Tr.] ; but his interpretation is intolerably artiticial, and was 
only made in order to save the supposed authorship of Xenophon, which 
has meanwhile alreadj'- been, questioned in another quarter (Onckeii, Isocr. 
u. A. p. 96). My view, developed in the text, I find continued hy Hagen 
in Eos ii. 2, 149. This renders unnecessary the hypothesis of Cobet, 
vii. 409. Of. Philol. xxiii. 657. 
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to doubt, a prince of the race of the ETeraclid^, as 
Archidarans was. He is the new Agamemnon, who shall 
again lead the Hellenes into the field against their 
hereditary foe. In him confidence should be placed, 
and no hearing should be given to the orators who 
abuse him, and who thereby inflict the greatest damage 
upon their native land. The evil he has done to 
individual Hellenes is the consequence of the hostility 
unwisely fomented against him. It is the War which 
is cruel, not Philip. Thus to him Isocrates attaches 
the national hopes ; and for this reason now also ad- 
dresses himself immediately to him, entreats him not 
to expose his person too much, and begs him not 
to allow his opponents to irritafe him against Athens. 
Let him render the peace w'hich has been concluded a 
lasting one, and on the basis of it recommence the 
long-interrupted National War, as to the successful 
issue of which there can. be no doubt, in view of the 
weakness of the Persian Empire as proved by Cyrus 
and Agesilaus. This was the ancient pohcy of Cimon : 
that of putting an end to the quarrels at home by 
means of a war with Persia (vol. ii. p. 370), — an idea 
which, as a promising subject of eloquence, had already 
frequently been treated by other rhetors, in particular 
by Gorgias and Lysias, in public festive orations, but 
to which Isocrates first again restored a political sig- 
nificance. 

Pinally, there existed a third party, which was 
^jealous for the peace neither on patriotic grounds, nor 
from consideration for the general material prosperity, 
but on account of its personal relations to Philip’s 
court. We may assume wdth certainty, that since the 
time when the attitude of the Athenian civic com- 
munity had necessarily become an object of anxious 
attention to Philip, i.e. since the dispute about Amphi- 
polis (p. 49), he had his agents at Athens, who were 
at work in his interest, in order to restrain the citizens 
from vigorous resolutions, to confirm them in their 
careless confidence in ,the royal promises and pretences. 
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and to place Pliilip lunler obligations to themselves by cttap, 
means of nionial sendees on his Ix^lialf. They fomented 
and took advantage of all tlie moods of public* feeling 
advantageous to the purposes of Philip, the warlike 
(p. 247) as well as the pcaeoable ; and the nearer the 
power of the king approached, the more audaciously 
they revealed their sentiments. l4id not Pliilocrates 
bejast before the whole people of the money which he 
had received, and openly display the prosperity which 
lie owed to tlie favour of the king ? The others pro- 
(tecaled with greater cumtiun. Put /Psc'.hiiujs too iiad 
received landed property in Macedonia ; he too now 
openly avowed himself on the side of Philip, and 
antieipated all kinds of benefits at the hands of tlie 
same man, whom he had recently attacked as the worst 
foe of his native city. These men and their fellow- 
partisans, Pythocles, Hegemon, ]i)emados, now bore 
themselves as if all the rest had proved to have been 
the victims of a delusion, and as if they alone were 
the true statesmen and 'the politicians of influence at 
the present time. ‘ 

Thus we find after the comdusion of the peace three The three 
political parties at Athens, which wc may call those of 
Eubuliis, Isocrates, and Philocrates, — three parties, ‘ 
which notwithstanding all the difference in their stand- 
points were agreed in viewing the rccontly-cunclnded 
peace in the light of a blessing for Athens, and in 
representing all those who endangered its endurance ns 
her enemies. In his ' Fhiliy ' Isocrates inveighs against 
those ‘ who rage on the orators’ tribune,’ those ‘ who are 
* envious of the powerful king, who incessantly cast sus- 
picion upon him, create confusion among the cities, find 
in the common peace a snare for liberty, and talk as 
if the power of the king were growing, not on behalf 
of Plellas, but against it, as if after regulating the affairs 
of Phocis he had no other end in view but the sub- 
jection of all Greece, — together with other follies, which 
they advance with as much certainty as if they had 
most accurately ascertained the truth of everything.’ 
z 2 
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It was tlius tliat an Attic patriot, tlie venerated head 
of a wide circle, could represent tire policy of Demos- 
thenes, whom the bought partisans not less abused as 
one of those unquiet minds, which made it so difficult 
for the magnanimous king to carry out his benevolent 
intentions towards Athensd'*’ 

And yet neither was Demosthenes so deserted, nor 
his position so unsupported, as might be expected. 
His actmty had not been in vain ; his personal autho- 
rity had risen. While to the aged Isocrates, who was 
old enough to have witnessed the full distress of the 
Peloponnesian War, the history of the Attic free com- 
monwealth seemed like an orbit which had attained 
to its conclusion and could noPbe begun afresh, a 
younger generation had grown up, in whose breasts 
the words of Demosthenes had struck fire. The cir- 
cumstances of the times were likewise in his favour ; 
for they at all events served to cause no doubt t'o re- 
main as to the situation of affairs, and to destroy false 
conceptions. How' could the delusion be now any 
further indulged, that the king might be stayed by 
embassies and peaceable compacts, as -the followers of 
Eubulus wished ! And with reference to the hopes of 
an Isocrates, the royal answer to this address had been 
given in the destruction of the Phocian cities, which 
ensued immediately upon the transmission of his last 
oration ; the terrible events in tlie Clialcidian peninsula 
had repeated themselves in the very heart of Greece. 
Could any sober mind still continue to give itself up 
to tlie delusion, that Philip really desired to be no-^ 
thing more than a leader of the Hellenes in nationar 
deeds of arms ? And the other partisans of Philip, 
who behaved wdth so lordly an arrogance, as if they 
had already won their game, could not but by their 
treacherous sentiments forfeit all respect in any circle 
wdiere Hellenic civic virtue was still held of any 
account. For even the less guilty among them had 

* Isocrates (xii. 76) des«rihes iu Agamemnon the person of Philip, and 
nveighs (v. 73 ; 129) against Demosthenes. 
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revealed themselYes before the. people as self-seeking, 
characterless turncoats, as untrustworthy go-betweens 
who had repeatedly -deceived their fellow-citizens by 
means of delusive fictions. How could it be intended 
to concede to them an influence upon public affairs ? 

As against all the three peace-parties Demosthenes 
accordingly could not fail to gain in authority; and 
thus it came to pass, that immediately after the 
heaviest defeat which had been suffered by his policy, 
his personal individuality stood forth more powerfully 
than ever from among the midst of the eitizens. Not 
only among the younger generation, but among the 
older citizens too he became trusted. Dor it being 
known, how on the Macedonian side no higher im- 
portance was attached to any voice than to his, the 
independence of his character, inaccessible to all 
temptations, and the immoveable fixity of his personal 
convictions could not fail to secure him a constantly 
increasing respect. He alone had remained true to 
himself ; he alone was incessantly at work on behalf of 
the city, had established connexions with the traders 
in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, was always 
readiest with full information ; and, although he had 
for a time believed in the possibility of an honest 
peace, had now himself attained to a clearer view of the 
condition of affairs. And if notwithstanding this he had 
on the occasion of the last embassy anew counselled 
peace (p. 32.5), yet this speech for peace was in 
reality only a summons to war, but to a war prepared 
with prudence, a war in which the Athenians should 
not be confronted by the momentarily existing armed 
league, and which would not turn upon the Amphic- 
tyonic innovations, which assuredly must collapse so 
soon as Philip's power should have been broken, but 
in which it might be possible to fight under more 
favourable circumstances on behalf of the essential 
and indispensable possessions of Athens. 

It is the preparation for this decisive struggle which 
Demosthenes pursues with unabating force. Every- 
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tiling tliorefore depends upon strengthening the con- 
viction of its necessity, upon establishing connexions, 
and upon increasing the means of offence and defence. 
The resources of the city were still by no means small. 
It was poor by reason of its bad financial system, but 
the people were comparatively well-to-do ; and De- 
mosthenes could with a brave heart exclaim to his fel- 
low-citizens : “Look, ye men of Athens, upon your 
city ! In it there exists a wealth, I may indeed say, like 
untK) that of all other cities taken together.” Nor’ 
was there as yet any lack of public spirit. Men are 
mentioned, such as Nausicles and Diotimus, who in 
the trierarchic services distinguished themselves liy 
their self-sacrificing efforts. Moreover, immediately 
after the conclusion of the peace, the Athenians had 
set to work to give completeness to the harbours of 
war, to build new .shipsheds, and to create an arsenal, 
which under the direction of the architect Philoii 
became an object of patriotic pride on the part of the 
Athenians ; to this purpose an annual sum of ten 
talents (£ 2 , 437 ) was devoted from the year 01. cviii. 
2 (b.c. 347 ), and the wealthy resident aliens under the 
protection of the State likewise in part contributed 
with great ardour. The su|)erintendence-in-chief was 
conthled to Eubulus.‘^‘ 

About the same time earnest attention had also been 
devoted to the improvement of home affairs, as is 
already attested by the essay " on the Revenues.' Th(3 
Athenians were not, however, satisfied with mere 
pro])osals. but set actually to work, therein partly fol- 
lowing the same standpoints, which are indicated in 
the above-named essay. Thus provision, was made for 
an improvement of the judicial system, and a law 
was passed, according to which law-suits, the protrac- 
tion of which was specially damaging to the progress 

* Multifixrions connexions of Demosthenes with the Greeks trave]lin,fr 
or resident in Macedonia, Tlirace, and Thessaly : Dem. viii. 14 ; and 
Eohdaiitz ad loc. — The re.sonrces of Athens : Deni. xiv. 25 ; Boeckli, 

F. Ec. of Ath. vol. ii. p. 248 [Eng. Tr.]. — Zeal of the m.etcsci : ih, p. 230; 

G. Curtins in FUlol xxiv. 268.— Nausicles and Diotimus : Schafer, ii. 309. 
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of traffic, ill particular suits having reference to com- chap. 
merce and navigation, had to be settled within a 
month. Meanwhile, not only were the interests of 
trade kept in view, but it was also sought to remove 
the more deep-lying abuses. Thus most rigorous 
measures were taken against all those who were sus- 
pected of having engaged in attempts at bribing the 
citizens in the popular assembly and in the courts of 
law. A certain l)emophilus distinguished himself in 
this matter by his patriotic ardour j and the same 
statesman in 01. cviii. 3 (b.o. 346) proposed a general 
examination of the lists of citizens. This was beyond 
doubt a measure intended to purge the city of stran- 
gers, indifcent to its welfare and untrustworthy, and in 
general to re-elevate the spirit of the civic community ; 
it was a measure of an aristocratic tendency, like the 
corresponding law of Aristophon of old (vol. iv. p. 62). 

With these measures is also connected an innova- 
tion with regard to the popular assembly. Here the 
evil of clamorous lawlessness had continuously in- 
creased. The presidency over the citizens had been 
transferred from the Prytanes (vol. iii. p. 512) to the 
Proedri, a commission of nine men, chosen by lot out 
of the civic tribes not represented in the presiding 
prytany. How, a new way was adopted. For every 
popular assembly one of the ten tribes of the civic 
body was designated, which assumed the responsibility 
of preserving order and decency; to this tribe seats 
were given in the vicinity of the orators’ tribune, so 
that it might protect the orator against any unfair 
treatment ; it was in fact a commission of persons 
appointed out of the midst of the citizens for the 
preservation of order. Hereby it w^as designed to re- 
animate the sense of honour in the community, and 
to counteract the efforts of those who observed with 
inner satisfaction the growing decay of the popular 
assembly, because they regarded this as a con- 
firmation of their view, that a democracy like the 
Attic was utterly incapable of an independent and 
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CHAP, effective policy. It is not improbable, that about the 
same time tlie Areopagus too Tvas again allowed a 
greater influence upon public life, and that powers 
were again conferred upon it, particularly for proceed- 
ing with the utmost rigour against public treason. 
We therefore recognise after the humiliation brought 
upon the Athenians by the Peace of Philocrates and 
by the ruin of Phocis an honourable striving to im- 
prove the public state of things, and to remedy the 
abuses of the democracy, — such as had also shown 
itself after the Sicilian calamity (vol. iii. p. 411), and 
after the rule of the Thirty. In other words, there 
still existed an efficient stock of citizens possessed of 
a healthy spirit and of a lively feeling for tfe welfare 
of the city, and refusing to despair of its future. It 
was only indispensable to unite and guide those who 
wore animated by patriotic sentiments."'^ 

Bmos- Demosthenes was from the first no party-man (p. 204). 
tni ihe.oU Uncommonly independent nature ; he was 

wout to pursue Ifis own paths, and confided in the power 
of truth, as one from wMch the civic community would 
in the end be unable to escape. But at the same time 
it could not fail to happen, that his views in many 
respects agreed with the standpoints of the older 
parties among the citizens. Thus he shared with the 
Boeotian party (p. 79) a love for the constitution, a 
vigorous spirit of enterprise, and a determination not 
to allow any start to Sparta. On the other hand, he 
appj’oached to Callistratus' policy of the maintenance 
of a balance of power (p, 90), and shared his aver- 
sion from Boeotia,' — an aversion, which after the 
negotiations of the Thebans with Persia (vol. iv.* p. 
460 seq.) and during the Phocian War had become 

* Expedition, of procedvire in. commercial suits, recommei^decl by ‘‘ Xen.” 
w. iii. 3 introduced before the transactions concerning Halonnesus 
(“Dem.”vii. 12). — /S.iayfr^<picns on the motion of Demophiliis ; iEsciiin. 
i. 11 ; Schiifer, ii. 289.— -IlpofSpot, cf. ante NoU to toI. iv. 67 ; Vischer, 
Epigr. B&itr. OiUs Gr. 63. — iuX?) wpnebpevovara : jdHschin. i. 33 ; Ferd. 
Schultz, Dmnostheiies und die Rede/reiheit, 21. — Areopagus : Meier u. 
Schoraann Att Prozess, 344. As the text shows, several extraordinary 
commissions occur in this period, which are entrusted to the Areopa.gus. 
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continiioiasly more intense and general at Athens. In 
the speech for Megalopolis he considers it the most 
important point of view for Attic l)olicy, to allow 
neither Sparta nor Thebes to become powerful ; and 
in the speech against Aristocrates he is able to regard 
the discord prevailing among the Hellenes as the good 
fortune of Athens.* Gradually the aspect of things 
changed. In proportion as the times became increas- 
ingly serious, Athens became more decidedly, as she 
had been in the Pemian Wars, the head-quarters of all 
efforts for liberty ; all narrow-hearted considerations 
with regard to the other states fell more and more 
into the background ; the national idea attained to 
more anti more powerful prominence, and by it was 
formed a new party. This party gathered round 
Demosthenes. 

Men took up their position by his side, who, stimu- 
lated by his speeches and action, or moved by an 
impulse in themselves, pursued the same aims ; men 
in whom the sentiments of a better age revived once 
more, orators and statesmen of a truly Republican 
character, whose glance was vigilant, like that of 
Demosthenes, wherever the honour of the city was at 
issue, near at hand and afar off. Among them was 
Hegesippus of Sunium, formerly an adherent of Leo- 
damas (p. 80), a fiery patriot, who already in the 
year 357 had ardently advocated the preservation of 
Cardia, when that important city was sacrificed (p. 130 ) ; 
in the same sense he had urged upon the Athenians 
an energetic alliance with the Phocians, so long as 
they still possessed power of resistance, and had most 
decisively withstood the Peace of Philocrates. Of yet 
higher mark were Lycurgns and Hypeiddes. Lycurgus, 
the son of Lycophron, was slightly senior to Demos- 
thenes, and belonged to the ancient priestly family of 
the Eteobutadse. He was an Attic nobleman in the 
best sense of the word. Of a lofty spirit and loyal to 
the traditions of his home, he as it were towered into 
* Policy of a balance of power : Dem. xvi. 4 ; xxiii. 102. 
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the present out of a better past. But he stood towards 
his times in no attitude of unsympathetic and hostile 
contradiction; he was thoroughly moderate, and there- 
fore ready to consent to concessions and open to con- 
ciliation, although he made rigorous demands upon 
others as well as upon himself. At the same time, he 
was an enemy of aU underhand intrigues, truthful, 
simple in manners and pious, a patriot animated by 
the keenest sense of honour and, if only for this 
reason, decidedly anti-Macedonian, although otherwise 
he was not a member of the popular party, but rather 
had aristocratic leanings. His was an idealising 
nature. With a certain enthusiastic bent he gave 
himself up to the impression left upon him by the 
ancient poets; he had a receptive sense for plastic 
art ; he was an admirer of Plato, but refused to allow 
this to restrain him from an active participation in 
public life. On the contrary, he trained himself with 
the utmost conscientiousness as an orator, and took 
advantage of the influence which he gained in this 
capacity never to weary in throwing light upon all 
the defects in the State, in chastising treason and im- 
morality, in maintaining the honourable traditions of 
the past, and in insisting, as in the houses of 1:116 citi- 
zens, so also in the affairs of the commonwealth, upon 
discipline and order. 

Hyperides, too, the son of Glaucippus, vras of a 
family of repute, and an eager champion of national 
independence ; but in other respects he was the anti- 
type of Lyciirgus. For his was a sensual nature, 
devoid of any moral anchorage, prone to indulgence 
in all pleasures ; though at the same time he contrived 
like Alcibiades to keep his intellectual vigour unim- 
paired. He was a man of original power, to a far 
higher degree than Lycm'gus a born orator, rapid and 
skilful in the combination of ideas, pointed in expres- 
sion, fresh and natural and of ready wit. These men 
.were joined by others, such as Polyeuctus of Sphettus ; 
Callisthenes, who after the destruction of the Phocian 
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towns called upon the-. Athenians to place city and 
country in a condition of defence \ Aristonicus, the 
Anagyrasian ; Nausicles, who as general had guarded 
Therm opylse (p. 72) ; the patriotic Diotimus j and 
lastly Timarchus, Armelus' son, an Athenian of un- 
common activity, who was on many occasions en- 
trusted with public missions, and in his policy stood 
entirely on the side of Demosthenes, as is proved by 
the law proposed by him 01. cviii. 2, b.o. 347-6, in 
which he moved that the penalty of death should be 
incurred by all those who supplied the king with 
ships^ furniture or arms. 

Thus Demosthenes, who for a series of years had 
been left in so solitary a position, now saw himself 
surrounded by a considerable group of sympathetic 
associates. The serious significance of the times had 
exercised its efiect. Their demands were so clear and 
so inevitable, that men of the most various tendencies, 
aristocrats and democrats, philosophers and men of 
the world, idealising and simply practical natures, 
without any previous understanding united in common 
points of view. It is true that at the same time — and 
indeed it cannot be otherwise in party-life — some ele' 
ments united which originally were not homogeneous, 
impure characters attached themselves to the pure 
Demosthenes ; yet after all it amounted to a great pro- 
gress, that in the place of the stolid indifierence, such 
as had formerly prevailed, views standing in bold 
contrast to one another had now formed themselves at 
Athens. The three fractions of the Peace-party were 
now confronted by a Patriot-party, which regarded 
Demosthenes as its leading champion.* 

But the more that the national party in Athens 
drew together, the more inevitable became the conflict 
between it and its adversaries. In particular it could 

* Hegesipims on behalf of Cavdia : Dem. vii. 43. — Hyperides, son 
T\avK'nrnov tov prjropos ; but tbo distinguished character of his origin is 
shown by the hereditary tomb before the Horsemen’s Gate : Vit. X Orai. 
849. — Callisthenes : Dem. xix. 86. Cf. as to the Attic statesmen of the 
natioxml Schafer, ii. 29S — 313. 
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not be endured, that tbe partisans of tbe king sbould 
now as heretofore present themselves as honest citizens 
before the civic body. Eight and wrong must become 
clearly distinguished, so that the consciences of men 
might become more keen. This purpose had to be 
served by the law-courts, which among the Athenians 
were so closely connected with public life, and from 
which it was customary to expect the ultimate deci- 
sion even in political differences. Those proceedings, 
which had not been settled in the popular assembly, 
had to be resumed by means of public law-suits ; for 
judicial sentences were required to establish the fact, 
that the civic community had been most vilely deceived 
by its jolenipotentiaries, in order that hereby the citizens 
might be forced once for all to dissolve the connexion 
between themselves and such guides. The suits con- 
cerning the embassy were therefore not due to a petty 
appetite for vengeance or to personal scheming ; 
neither were they useless squabbles about matters 
settled and irremediable ; on the contrary, they were 
struggles necessary in order to make clear the stand- 
point of the parties, and together with the authors of 
the peace to bring the whole matter of the peace itself 
in its true aspect before the eyes of the Athenians. 

Demosthenes took the first step, by calling j^schines 
to account. The customary form was that of a ques- 
•tioii being promulgated to all the citizens by the 
Board of Account within thirty days after the comple- 
tion of an official task: whether anyofie had any infor- 
mation to bring forward as to neglect of official duties. 
Demosthenes presented an act of accusation, and de- 
clared himself ready, together with Timarchus, who 
had placed his name together with that of Demos- 
thenes on the presentment, to prove that AEschines 
had performed his office of ambassador in a manner 
contravening duty and conscience. 

Demosthenes had every reason for reckoning on 
success; but he had ^associated himself witli a man, 
who had nothing in common with him except the 
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immediate party-object, and whose fellowsliip became 
very disadvantageous to the whole case. Timarchus 
was a man of loose habits of life, who had publicly 
offended against propriety ; and however little import- 
ance really attached to these faults of character in 
connexion wnth the matter at issue, yet ^scbines 
contrived with extreme cunning to take advantage of 
this circumstance. He busily accumulated wl.iatever 
objectionable incidents w^ere to be discovered in the 
wild youth of Timarchus, and with a hy]3ocritical zeal 
on behalf of virtue attacked him so effectively, that he 
was declared to have forfeited his honour as a citizen. 
The consequence was, that the entire accusation became 
invalid, and that jEschines not only personally rose in 
authority with many citizens, but that at the same 
time an unfavourable light fell upon Demosthenes 
and his case, on account of his association with such 
a reprobate. The party-manoeuvre had succeeded to 
perfection. The Philippic faction wms again full of 
confidence; and the king doubtless remembered to 
encourage his partisans by all kinds of new promises. 
They once more dared publicly to declare themselves 
in his favour ; iEschines himself already in his speech 
against Timarchus points aneiv to the benevolent in- 
tentions of Philip ; and seizes the occasion for inveigh- 
ing against Hegesippus, and against Demosthenes as a 
man dangerous to the city and of pernicious influence 
upon its youth. The entire speech was a party-speech ; 
and here iEschhies w'as in his own most proper sphere, 
acting the moralist, with his pathos acquired on the 
stage, and under this mask continuing successfully to 
ward oft’ the assault of the national party. 

But a decision could not be Ijrought about by this 
success ; it was nothing more than a truce. Demos- 
thenes sustained the indictment even after the con- 
demnation of Timarchus ; and although he abstained 
from immediately resuming it, he only did this because 
he was awaiting a more favo^urable moment for the 
further prosecution of the suit. In consequence of 
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tlie composition of the Attic juries the entire success 
of such disputes-at-law depended upon the mood of 
the civic community; and Demosthenes could safely 
calculate upon many a thing speedily happening which 
would remove the guilt of iEsehines beyond all ques-' 
tion. For it was already suspicious enough that 
iEsehines had raised a protest, when Demosthenes 
after the termination of the second embassy sub- 
mitted himself to the Board of Account, in order to 
render an account of his proceedings ; .^schines main- 
tained that there was no special account required in 
the case of this second embassy, which was nothing 
but a continuation of the former and rested on the 
same instructions and powers. This view was, as was 
to be expected, rejected by the authorities, who caused 
Demosthenes, and probably also the other envoys, to 
render an account, while the indictment remained 
suspended over iEsehines. 

The next years were not favourable to the repute of 
..Esehines. In particular it wore an evil aspect for 
him, that he took up the case of a certain Antiphon, 
whom Demosthenes had caused to be arrested, because 
he was very strongly suspected of having entered into 
a treasonable engagement with the Macedonians, and 
having promised in return for gold from Philip to 
set fire to the shipsheds of the Pirseeus. Eschines de- 
clared the procedure of Demosthenes, who had here 
doubtless intervened in some official capacity, to be 
an unconstitutional encroachment, a .violation of civic 
liberty and of the lawful sanctity of a man’s house ; 
he contrived to gain over the popular assembly to his 
side and to bring about the liberation of the guilty 
man, although the name of the latter \vas expunged 
from the lists of the citizens. But at this point the 
Areopagus interfered, which we on this occasion see 
for the first time coming forward as armed with special 
powers ; by its orders Antiphon was arrested anew, 
brought before a jury, and, his guilt having been 
proved, put to death, ^ ^ 


/ 
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A fresli blow, suffered by tlie Macedonian party, 
proceeded from Hyperides. It was about this time 
that he subjected to an indictment Philocj’ates, the 
most audacious, arrogant, and reckless of all the 
Macedonians in the Attic camp. The affair was not 
treated according to the ordinary course of law, but in 
the form of an Eisangelia, or Indictment of Informa- 
tion, was brought immediately before the civic assem- 
bly, in order to stir up the whole community against a 
popular orator, who counselled it against the interests 
of the city, and who stood in the pay of the forcigiuir. 
Proof was given of the damage whicdi the deceptive 
embassy-reports of Philocrates had inflicted upon the 
city ; and as the judgment concerning his personal 
character was established beforehand, he was in spite 
of the assistance of ^schines unable to ward off the 
blow dealt against him. He was forced to acknow- 
ledge himself vanquished, before the sentence had been 
passed; while in exile, he was found guilty of the 
heaviest crimes, and condemned to death. 

Although even after this event ^schines bore him- 
self as if he had had no concern with the sentenced 
Philocrates, yet already during this case Demosthenes 
had taken advantage of every opportunity for proving 
the contrary, and for making clear to the citizens the 
absolutely equal degree of culpability in iEschines. 
And the extent to which his authority had suffered by 
the fall of Philocrates and by his association with the 
traitor Antiphon, very soon became manifest on another 
occasion, when the matter in hand was to select a 
trustworthy man among the Attic orators, who was 
to be honoured with a public commission of a most 
peculiar kind. 

* Rendering of account : Dem. xix. 211 ; Alsctines said : ^ Trpecr/Seta 
irnneiTpaynivoLs eytyvero (ii 123). — Antiphon: Dem.xviii. 132; Plutarch, 
JDem. 14 (tr^oSpa apicrroKpaTiKov noKirfvpa). Criminal attempts by traitors 
upon the arsenal mentioned also on other occasions ; Ar. Acharn. 887, 
That Philip should have hired a fellow for this purpose is incredible ; it is 
possible that the latter thought to earn a reward ex fast facto. Boeckh 
(in Abhandl. (Ur Berlin. Ahad$^ 1834, 1^) connects the deed yith the 
Philocrates : Hjperides ^jro Enxenifp. c. 39. 
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CHAP. In tlie Cyclades, and even in Delos, the island most 
closely connected Avith Athens, a party had likewise 
The formed itself under Macedonian influences, which raised 
Ddian against the claims to supremacy maintained 

01. dx. 1 ^7 Athenians ; indeed, their right to the adminis- 
(B.C. 313). tration of the Delian sanctuary was called into question. 
Undoubtedly these moA^ements were connected AAdth 
the efforts of the Macedonian party, to ohtaiij during 
the continuance of peace more and more ground in the 
regions surrounding Athens, and gradually to under- 
mine the remnant of Attic power, which still existed 
beyond the boundaries of Attica itself. And it must 
have been most especially in consonance Avith the 
designs of Philip, to be here too admitted into the 
presidency over a national sanctuary, as he had 
succeeded in being admitted in the case of Delphi, 
and as he undoubtedly also intended with regard to 
Olympia (p. 333). The true meaning' of these move- 
ments is already manifest from the circumstance, that 
the proceedings of the Delians Avere directed by a 
Macedonian partisan, Euthy crates, the same who had 
betrayed Olynthus, and that they proposed that the 
legal dispute should be settled at Delphi ; for was not 
this an excellent opportunity for giving a political 
signiflcancc to the ncAv P’ederal Council there, and for 
elevating the “Shadow of Delphi” into a pownn in 
Greece ’I Athens Avas not in a situation allo^ring her 
to reject the proposal of the Delians ; and it was now 
of the highest importance to And the right man to 
represent the cause of Athens before the Federal 
Tribunal of arbitration. The chue assembly chose 
ASschincs, Avho seemed to be the born spokesman in 
all Amphictyonic affairs. Now, this choice could not 
but appear in the highest degree dangerous to all 
patriots. How could the most sacred interests of 
Athens be entrusted, as against Euthycrates, to a man 
Avho was himself likcAvise an adherent of the policy of 
Pliilip and an instrument of j^t, in particular before a 
tribunal itself standing under Macedonian influence? 
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The national party, therefore, set all its strength in 
motion, in order to reverse the resolution of the 
assembly, and was able to carry its proposal that the 
decision concerning this question of election should be 
left to the Areopagus. This authority annulled the 
.first election, and appointed as agent for the Athenian 
case Hyperides, who had quite recently, by the suit 
against Philocrates, given proof of his patriotism as 
well as of his energy. He showed himselt‘ fully worthy 
of the confidence reposed in him ; and since Philqo con- 
sidered it unadvisable to settle this matter by force, 
the Athenians, by means of the ‘ Delian ’ speech made 
by Hyperides at Delphi, obtained a judicial decision 
which solemnly recognised their claims anew."^ 

After this new defeat had been inflicted upon 
.^schines, Demosthenes thought that the right moment 
had arrived for himself to resume the law-suit — the 
carrying through of which was a matter of conscience 
to him. He had unchangeably maintained his posi- 
tion, and left no opportunity unused for openly de- 
signating his adversary as a traitor and enemy of his 
native city. The time was come for the civic commu- 
nity to adopt his judgment as its own. 

One would suppose that this might have been ac- 
complished without difficulty. For if Philocrates was 
a traitor, then ASschines could not be innocent, although 
he had now renounced his former associate. In the 
present case, however, success was far less assured. 
For jFschines was a man of cunning and caution, who 
never exposed himself like the clumsy Philocrates ; he 
was a model of genteel propriety, a^ personage whose 
whole bearing made it impossible to suspect anything 
dishonourable in him. He still possessed a very 
powerful following, because he was the most talented 
exponent of the views of the party of Eubulus ; and 
as an orator and politician he was still a favourite of 
the people. Demosthenes, therefore, instead of turning 

* Delian suit : Dem. xviii. 134 Boeckh in Abhandl. der Berlin. AJead. 
1834, 11 seq. 
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against him ’with an indictment of information before 
the civic assembly, as Hyperidea bad done in the case 
of Pliilocratcs, summoned him before the Board of 
and even here brought forward no definite 
motion fr>r punishment, but simply undertook to prove 
yEschines’ administration of his office of envoy to have 
been dishf.nest, while the settlement of the penalty’ 
was after this to be left to the judicial court, which 
the Board of Account was to summon. 

Although Demosthenes had adopted the regular 
course of judicial procedure, yec the whole case was 
by its nature not adapted for a rigorous lawyer-like 
treatment. For what was in question was not the 
transgression of this or that law, but the unpatriotic 
spirit in which the office entrusted to yEschines by 
the confidence of th§ citizens had been administered, 
the change in his political position, which was, only to 
be explained by external influences, and his dishonest 
bearing towards the citizens. Here, facts of public 
notoriety were at hand, rendering superfluous any 
demonstration rigorously based upon evidence. The 
entire civic community could be appealed to in Avit- 
ness of how Ailschines had formerly borne himself 
as a fiery patriot, and how a change had come over 
him in consequence of his sojourn at Pella; how ho 
had since acted in the intcre.sts of Philip, and had 
deceived the citizens by fictitious pretences. De- 
niosthenes is indeed obliged to concede that his 
adversary may possibl}- have been deluded himself, 
and have in good faith communicated to his fellow- 
citizc]].s the royal promises. But supposing this to 
have been the case, assuredly after being undeceived 
vEschines should have averted himself Avith indigna,- 
tioji from the party of the king. Instead of Avhich he 
had not alloAAmd himself to be in the least degree dis- 
tuibed ill his amicable relations toAvards Philip, and 
had even in the most joyous mood joined in the royal 
celebrations of the victory over the Phocians, in Avhosc 
ruin he had borne a hand. The logical conclusion Avas 
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tliereforc tliis : that lie had intentionally deceived his 
fellow-citizens in the most impoi-tant aihiirs of State, 
and had knowingly done his utmost to hring the peace 
to pass after a hishion, than which none could have 
been more advantageous for Philip, and none more 
humiliating and pernicious for Athens. 

But although nothing could have been clearer than 
the main point upon which for Demosthenes every- 
thing depended, yet in the case of such a man as 
Jischincs it is intelligible enough that it should have 
been extremely difficult to establish the measure of 
guilt, to distinguish accurately between weakness and 
bad intentions, and to prove treasonable sentiments 
from particular facts. In attacking JEschines, Demos- 
thenes contended against all traitors, wdiose number 
was daily growing in Greece ; his wrathful zeal 
carried him away with it, and the exuberance of his 
charges redounded to the advantage of his adversary. 
For when iEschines was represented by Demosthenes 
as the man who had betrayed Thermopylae and had 
introduced the foreign king into the heart of Greece, 
when to him were ascribed the ruin of Phocis, the 
overthrow of Cersobleptes, — the point of such accusa- 
tions could be easily broken on particular heads ; 
iEschines could prove that the capital of the Thracian 
chieftain had fallen aheady before the embassy had 
started on its journey, and that the Tyrants of Phocis 
had been the causes of their own ruin. He could deny 
the secret conversations with king Philip with which 
he was charged, as resting on insufficient evidence ; he 
could in particular point out, how unjust it was to 
make him responsible before all other men for every- 
thing, and to treat him as if he, and he alone, were 
accountable for Philip and for the peace. And most 
especially was the position of ./Eschines favourable 
in this respect, that the personal attack upon him 
was at the same time an attack upon the peace itself, 
and could not therefore but cause apprehension in 
all peace-loving citizens. For a condemnation of 
A A 2 
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JEscMnes would have amounted to a new rift between 
Philip and Athens, to an indirect declaration on the 
part of the civic community, that it desired to redeem 
its honour, which the peace had pledged away. 

yEscbines was quite the man to turn to the fullest 
account this favourable conjuncture of existing cir- 
cumstances. Like a skilful wrestler he slips from the 
grasp of his overwhelmingly powerful adversary, and 
instead of entering upon a serious justification of him- 
self against the gist of the accusation, he takes 
advantage of every particular weakness, mocks at the 
overfiowing measure of responsibility cast upon his poor 
head, and represents the entire case as one of political 
differences, which a law-court is an altogether unfit 
place to decide. As against this savage agitator, he 
is, he declares, the victim of the party-tendency 
anxious to preserve to the Athenians the peace, which 
after all has not yet failed to prove a blessing to their 
city in reference to material prosperity, not less than 
to their civic constitution. He made use of the good 
opinion which prevailed concerning him personally 
among the Athenians, in order to designate such 
crimes as those imputed to him as utterly irreconcile- 
able with his character. He exerted all the art of 
eloquence, all the charm of his voice w'^hich moved the 
hearts of men. At the same time he was favoured by 
the circumstance, that it was he who spoke last, and 
that his opponent had no opportunity of efiacing 
again the impression of the ^schinean eloquence ; 
lastly, personages so highly respected as Eubulus and 
Pliocion came forward in his behalf ; so that the 
mighty contest between the two greatest orators of 
Athens in the fourth year after its commencement 
ultimately closed with JEschines being acquitted on 
the indictment for violation of his duty, and being 
declared free from all obligation to render an account. 

But a victory it was not, — rather the reverse. For 
only thirty votes acquitted the accused; and those 
who were aware of the situation of affairs knew very 
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T^^ell that this majority was not founded on a convic- 
tion of the innocence of Jl!schine-s ; but that it had been 
brought together by external indueiices, by currents 
of feeling, considerations and views, which were quite 
remote from the real question of law. Although, 
therefore, the result achieved was not that which had 
been desired, yet Demosthenes had no cause to repent 
the labour which he had bestowed upon this contest ; 
for with the better part of the citizens his authority 
had after all only increased, and they had attained to 
a clearer distinction between Eight and Wrong.* 


During these contests within the city, foreign affairs 
too had again become a subject of discussion ; and 
just as among the citizens Demosthenes incessantly 
pursued the party of Philip, so he had outside Attica 
followed the king himself in all his undertakings, 
tracing out every one of his designs, and opposing 
them with all the resources at his command. 

The first occasion was offered by the affairs of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here a task of special difficulty awaited 
the policy of Athens. Sparta was the most vigorous 
and independent among the states of the peninsula ; 
but no overtures could be made to her, lest her adver- 
saries should be rendered wroth, and driven over com- 
pletely to the Macedonian side. And the attention of 
Demosthenes had above all to be directed towards 
preventing any Greek State from furnishing an oppor- 
tunity to the king of extending the domain of his 
supremacy under a legal pretext. It w^as therefore of 
the utmost importance to open the eyes of the Pelopon- 

^ npfcrjSei'ns fidivai, Dem. xix. 10.3, before the Logistts (in contradis- 
tinction to the eiVflyyfX/a Trapcmpecrfieias, jEschin. ii. 139): Schafer, ii. 
358 — 390. Discu&sion of the same points -without express reference to a 
previous la^v-suit (heuce the doubts with reference to the latter already 
up. Plutarch, Jjem. 15, and in our days in 0. Haupt, Lebm des Dem., -who 
in opposition to the testimony of Idomeneus considers both orations party 
pamphlets) thirteen years afterwards in the speeches of Demosthenes and 
yEschiiies for and against Ctesiphon. Concerning the contradictions he- 
tween tlie earlier and later speeches, see L. Spengel, Dem, Verdieidig. defi 
Ktesiph., 1866. 
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iicBian communities to the true character of the Mace- 
donian policy, and there as at Athens to excite against 
Philip that mistrust, which was the fundamental con- 
dition of a firm, national attitude. 

For this purpose, by the advice of Demosthenes 
envoys p)roceedecl to the peninsula, after Philip had 
already commenced his political action there, had pro- 
mised aid, had sent mercenaries and had issued ordi- . 
nances as a suprepie authority (p. 333). Demosthenes 
himself was the leader of the embassy. His speeches 
Avere spread outside Athens too as fly-sheets ; and 
thus he appeared ])efore the citizens at Messene as weli 
as at Argos as a friend of the people, Avell known and 
admired on account of his love of liberty, in order to 
Avarn tliein against the king, whose attention Avas now 
directed towards Peloponnesus, and who Avas intro- 
ducing liimself among them as their friend and bene- 
factor, and as the guardian of their indepeiideirce. But 
let them look around them and convince themselves, 
from the example of other states, Avdiat Avere the real 
fruits of tlie favours of a Philip. He bade tliem think 
of Olynthus. “ Consider,^’ he said, “ ye men of Mes- 
sene, hoAV full of confidence Avere the Ol3nithians, and 
Avith Avhat indignation they listened to anyone who 
l)lamc.‘d llic king, when he made them a present of 
aVuthemus and Potidma. AVas it AAmll possible for 
them in those days to expect such a doom as that AAdiich 
tlicy afterwards suffered? AVould they not have 
laughed in the face of anyone Avho should haAm pro- 
phesied it to them ? And yet they have deceived them- 
selves so bitterly, and, after for a short time enjoying 
the territory of their neighbours, they ha Am for ever 
lost their own, haAm been shamefully driven out, and not 
only been conquered, but also betrayed and bartered 
aAAuiy by their own felloAV-eitizens ! From this ye mny 
havii, that to free states no aclAuantage ever results 
from intimate intercourse Avith Tyrants. And was the 
lot of the Thessalians perchance a better one ? AVhen 
Philip expelled their Tyrants, vdien he IjostoAved upon 
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tliem Nic'sea and Magnesia, do ye suppose tliat tlie}^ 
tlien expected the introduction of the Ten, by whom 
they arc now governed, and that they could believe 
that the prince, who restored to them their seat and 
vote in the Amphictyonic League, would appropi-iatc 
to himself their revenues and tolls ? Assuredly not ; 
and yet everyone knows that this has actually come to 
pass. See, then, what Philip is, with his gifts and his 
promises 1 God grant, that ye too may not speedily 
make acquaintance with Philip and his deceptions ! 
Alany inventions have been made by men, in order to 
protect their cities, such as ramparts and walls and 
fosses and other artificial works. Intelligent men pos- 
sess a natural resource of defence, which is useful and 
salutary to all, but most especially to free communities 
against Tyrants. This resource is that of mistrust. 
This r beseech you to preserve to yourselves ; this will 
save you ! Por what is it above all to which your 
efforts are directed 1 Liberty, ye reply. So be it. Do 
ye not see, liow^ already the title of Philip is in con- 
flict with this ? For -whosoever is a King or Tyrant, 
he is an enemy of liberty and of civic constitutions. 
Be then well on your guard, lest, while endeavour- 
ing to escape from a war, ye saddle yourselves ^yith 
a despotic master.” 

The mighty force of Demosthenes had its effect. • liis 
words excited applause and admiration ; the more 
high-minded among the citizens of Messene and Argos 
were illuminated by a just understanding of the situ- 
ation, and set aglow with a Hellenic love of liberty. 
But the sentiments of the multitude it was impossible 
to change. The appearance of Demosthenes was only 
like the performance of a brilliant visitor on the stage. 
No sooner had it passed away., than the hearts of his 
hearers grew cold ; and wdth their former indifference 
they again pursued the uaiTow-hcarted interests of their 
selfish domestic ]3olic]y, which was a.fraid of nothing but 
Sparta. Nowhere was the self-seeking tendency which 
besets the policy of petty states more potent than in 
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CTTA?. tlie peninsula ; nowhere were men’s eyes more deter- 
minedly shut against the broad aspect of atfairs 
important to the world at large. They fancied them- 
selves thoroughly secure behind the passes of . the 
Isthmus, and deemed it sheer folly that it should be 
attempted to frighten the mountain-towns of Pelopon- 
nesus with the burning of Olynthus. It was too 
conyenient for them to find the ]3rotection formerly 
furnished by Thebes at once supplied by a prince mighty 
in war, whose orders in truth the states of secondary 
rank far more willingly obeyed than those of a Hellenic 
commonwealth, which had itself only recently stepped 
forth from the number of the secondary states. 

Notwithstanding this, the proceedings of Demos- 
thenes had frightened the partisans of Macedonia; 
their chief leaders, Neon and Thrasylochus at Messene, 
Myrtis, Teledumus and Mnaseas at Argos, would not 
listen to any proposals for the termination of the dis- 
cords at home ; they redoubled their exertions ; after 
the admonitions of Demosthenes they only all the more 
persistently excited their fellow-citizens against Sparta, 
and at the same time against all supposed friends of 
Sparta, whom they declared to be also the foes of 
Pehppoimcsian liberty; and they cast suspicion upon 
Athens herself, as having arrived at a secret under- 
standing with Sparta. From Macedonia this move- 
ment was encouraged, in order that difficulties might 
be created for the Athenians, and damage inflicted 
rchpmi- upon the democratic party ; and thus an embassy was 
tMhaLj to Athens on the part of the cities, to demand 

atAihe-ns. eixpLiuations as to the relations between Sparta and 
Athens. Macedonian envoys arrived at Athens to- 
gether with the Peloponnesian, in order to support the 
cause of the latter, and at the same time to profl'er 
complaints as to the uninterrupted insults heaped 
upon the king on the Attic orators’ tribune.’* 

* Of his speech at Messene, Demosthenes furnishes a report, vi. 20. 
The party-leaders : Dem. xviii. 2,95. Envoys in Athens from Philip also : 
Libanius, Introd. to Dcm. 6. 
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Such, was tliG result of the efforts of Domosthenes. 
Instead of the Peloponnesians having been severed 
from Philip, they were more closely united than ever, 
and confronted the Athenians as one party. But this 
Med to break his courage ; it merely offered him 
an opportunity for indicating with increased firm- 
ness and clearness the standpoint of himself and 
his friends ; as he did in the popular assembly, in 
which the reply to be made to the foreign envoys was 
debated. 

“ In order to settle what we have to do,” — such was 
the gist of this speech — “ we must know what Philip 
intends. If he is the friend of the Hellenes, as he 
pretends to he, those are in the right who follow him ; 
but if he is the reverse, we are in the right who con- 
tend against him with all the resources at our com- 
mand. Now, the answer to this question, which is 
decisive as to our conduct, lies in the facts within the 
experience of all of us. Philip has gone forward, 
step by step, in order to make the Hellenes his sub- 
jects ; his measures show that he shrinks from no act 
of force. He is no king desirous of justice ; he seeks 
dominion - and naught else. . He makes himself master 
of one after the other of the bulwarks and inlets of 
Hellas ; and now also advances in the peninsula accord- 
ing to a definite plan. Therefore, in spite of all treaties 
of peace concluded by him, Philip is, and remains, the 
enemy of all Hellenes, and our enemy in particular. 
For the real goal which he keeps in view is Athens. 
Athens, he well knows, he cannot catch by the bait of 
false pretences, as he has caught Thebes and the Pelo- 
poiniGsian cities. It is a sign of honourable ivcognition, 
paid by him to the civic community of Athens, that 
he should not even venture upon the attempt to make 
you his allies by temptations unworthy of you, and 
thus to divert you from your Pleilenic • mission ! ” 
After the orator had thus under the eyes of the foreign 
envoys impressively shown to his fellow-citizens, as 
well as to the G-recks who were present, what senti- 
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CHAP, nients all true Hellenes ouglit to entertain towards 
Philip, he brought forward the draft of the reply 
which ought to be made. Doubtless satisfactory de- 
clarations were made to Messene and the other cities 
as to the fact that Athens had no intention of sub- 
jecting them once more to the yoke of Sparta, ; while, 
on the other hand, a firm resolve was expressed to 
defend Sparta against any attack ; for this, it was 
declared, was the patriotic task which Athens would 
never shrink from fulfilling : in every quarter to pro- 
tect existing rights and to oppose foreign attempts at 
interference. 

It was long since such an assembly of the citizens 
had been held at xlthens. The city of Aristides seemed 
to have come to life again. The Peloponnesians 
could not refrain from acknowledging the grandeur of 
the bearing of a civic community under such leaders ; 
and in so far Demosthenes actually gained his im- 
mediate object, that the dangerous hostilities in the 
peninsula were appeased, and that no opportunity was 
given to Philip for intervention. Now, since about 
the same time the Macedonian attempt upon hlegara 
(p. 334) likewise failed, and this city joined Athena, 
who would seem to have furnished effective neigh- 
bourly succour, Philip deemed tliat he ought no longer 
to remain an inactive spectator of the gradual pi.“ 0 (a'ss 
by wliich the defiant spirit of independence was ac- 
(}uiring more and more strength. It amounted to an 
involuntary incogiiition paid by him to the successes 
obtained by his great adversary, that he should have 
resolved to send an embassy to Athens, in order to 
justify his policy, and to enter a solemn protest against 
the sus[)icions cast upon it. It was simultaneously a 
confession of his belief tliat the men of his party at 
Athens were incapable of performing this task; they 
had incurred too great a loss of authority, to he able to 
stem the growing feeling of ill-will against him. Ho 
thcrefoT-e considered a direct message on his part called 
for, and selected as tlie hringer of it a Greek orator, 
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who had received his educatioii at Athens, aaid wdio 
seemed to he an adequate adversary of Demosthenes 
and his associates. This was Python, a native of By- 
zantium. In order to make this mission more impres- 
sive, Philip surrounded this envoy with a stately suite. 
His allies were, instructed to take part in the embassy. 
Pie wished hereby not only to display his power in 
its full splendour, but also to make the other com- 
munities witnesses of his ability to humiliate the 
ehampions of liberty on the Attic tribune. 

In fact he already bore himself as a monarch, who 
learns with displeasure the movements of discontent 
and contradiction in his states, and addresses his de- 
pendents in ungracious terms, because they give ear to 
men who make it their task to attack all the measures 
of the king. He renews the assurance of his benevo- 
lent intentions. But at the same time, he declares, a 
continuance of mistrust would really have the result 
of converting the benefactor into an enemy. Instead 
of incessantly vituperating the peace once concluded, 
the Athenians ought rather once more to review and 
examine the treaties. For this purpose he offered his 
co-operation, and declared himself ready to consent 
to alterations which seemed desirable in the interests 
of the city. 

The skilful and brilliant speech of Python had its 
effect ; an apparent readiness for concessions was the 
best way for depriving the incessant attacks upon the 
peace of their force ; and the Philippic orators at 
Athens, wdth wdioin Python had from the first estab- 
lished an understanding, felt that a point had been 
gained in their favour, since they could now appeal 
to tlie royal message, as simply confirming whiat they 
bad invariably asserted. But their adversaries refused 
to l)e allowed themselves to be silenced, Demosthenes 
demonstrated after so vigorous a hishion the false 
game played by Philip, that the confederates present 
weic themselves obliged publicly to attest the truth- 
fulness of his argument, anl to acknowledge the mis- 
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CHAP, trust of the Athenians to be well founded. Hegesippus 
on the other hand entered into the subject of the 
proffered revision of the treaties, in ' order to test the 
extent to which the king’s intentions were serious on 
this head. The Peace of Philocrates had been con- 
cluded on the basis of the status quo ; each was to 
retain “wliat he had.” This provision, in itself un- 
favourable after the conquests made by the king, had 
become jn^t more so in consequence of the treacherous 
delay of the actual conclusion of the peace. Hege- 
sippus therefore proposed an alteration of the expres- 
sion in the treaty, to the effect that each should retain 
“ his own and as the envoys made no protest, it was 
thought possible that the king might accede to this 
basis, and at all events in certain points allow, not 
the mere statiLS quo, but the right of possession to 
be decisive. In this the proposers specially had in 
view the island of Halonnesus (p. 1334). Hegesippus 
proved how a real peace could only be brought about, 
if the one side acknowledged the rights of the other, 
and if the provisions of the peace were made secure 
against arbitrary encroachments. Secondly, if the 
peace was to endure, all the Hellenes ought to be 
allowed to accede to it, and the independence of all 
neutral states ought to be solemnly guaranteed. In 
■ this sense Hegesippus moved a revision of the treaties, 
which the king himself had suggested as feasible ; on 
this Ixasis he asked that negotiations with Philip might 
proceed, in order that it might become clear, whether 
he was the peacc loving prince 'which he was repre- 
sented to be by Python. • 

Hcgmjnms The motion was passed, and an embassy deputed to 
Pella under the leadership of the proposer of the 

01 cix. 1 motion. Philip received it with undisguised vexation. 

(u.c. 343). q''|ie very persons of the envoys revealed to. him the 
eliaiige which had taken place in public opinion at 
A theiis. He accordingly treated them at Pella as his 
adversaries, offered them no hospitality, and even 
punished the poet Xenociides, who had received them 


♦ 
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into liis house, by banisliing him from the realm. 
Their proposals lie refused to condescend to discuss. 
He regarded it as criminal insolence, that it should be 
dared to call into question the entire basis of the trea- 
ties, that important seaports should be demanded back, 
that it should be desired against his clearly-expressed 
will to admit other states to participation in the trea- 
ties, and to bring about as against himself a combina- 
tion of states, the sole purpose of which u'as to hinder 
him in his undertakings. For the present, however, he 
contented himself with sending home the envoys with 
an abrupt rejection of their demands ; and, without 
paying any further attention to Athens, where Demos- 
thenes was fighting out his quarrel with ^Eschines, 
Philip calmly continued to pursue the execution of his 
schemes, the object of which was to assume positions 
of increasing strength and fixity in the circuit of the 
Hellenic states. Now, from this point of view no 
country possessed greater importance for him than 
Eubcea. Here he might take Athens on her most vul- 
nerable side ; here he found the best-situated points of 
attack ; here he commanded the route of supplies to 
Athens, and inserted himself with his power between 
the city and the Cyclades, where, as the case of Delos 
shows, his party was already extremely active. In 
Euboea he had no lack of the desired opportunities 
(p. 265 seq) ; for in all the island-towns the civic 
body was divided, and the friends of Macedonia were 
in conflict with the patriots. Ambitious party-leaders 
were on the watch for the support of the king, in 
order by means of it to subject to themselves the com- 
munities ; and, while the credulous among theA the- 
nians still held fast to the hope, which Philocrates and 
his friends had fostered, that the day was not distant 
when the benevolent Philip would hand over the whole 
island to them, they now had to see dispositions made 
rendering two of its chief cities strong points of sup- 
port for tlie Macedonian arms. From Eretria the 
national party was expelled by Philippic mercenaries ; 
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CTIAP. and tills city as well as Oreus, tlie territory of wliicli 
• at tliat time iDcliidecl a quarter of tlie whole isiancl, 

and which by its situation commanded the most im- 
portant maritime routes (rol. ii. p. 407), wmre by Par- 
nienio delivered up into the hands of Tyrants, who 
held sway there as royal vassals. Geraestns and 
Chalcis still maintained their independence ; and the 
latter city now acquired a prominent importance. 
Here there was most political activity ; here the plan 
was devised of bringing about a combination among 
the Euhcean towns ; and Callias, one of the most 
highly-considered among the leaders of the citizens, 
sought to obtain support for this scheme at the Mace- 
donian court. But to the designs of Philip every 
movement of independent policy among the Gret.'hs 
and every combination among Hellenic communities 
w'ere repugnant ; and since Callias had no inclination 
to submit unconditionally to the royal orders, wdiile 
at Thebes too he failed to find any support for his 
plans, li£ turned to Athens, and caused his felloNV- 
•citizens to furnish him with powers for proffering .a 
defensive alliance to the latter city. The matter came 
under discussion, probably soon after the termination 
of the suit concerning the embassy (p. 356). yEseliines 
•was ■the representative of the Eiihoean governments 
friendly to Macedonia. He rvarned the Alheiiians 
against accepting such proposals, which wmuld bring on 
the war with Philip ; and in order also to put forward 
a seemingly patriotic reason for rejecting the ofier, the 
orators of his party declared it not to he in consonance 
I wdth the dignity of Athens that she should associate 

I herself with, Chalcis, a city formerly subject to her, on 

I Aiiia%ce conditions of equality. But Demosthenes refuted these 

f Mhlm m'giuneuts, and brought about the conclusion of a 

avd defensive aud offensive alliance with Chalcis.' This 
thakis. determined act of the civic coiiimmiity, 

which was recovering the vigour of its ancient spiri't 
of liberty ; and its consequence wnis, that the control of 
the Euripus-channel, which the king thought already 
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to liave io liis liancls, was successfully takei] out of liis 
grasp.* 

At the same time, ever indefatigable, be was at work 
in the seas on tlie other side of Cfreece. Here he had 
already several years previously (p. 57) established 
intimate connexions with the royal house of the Mo- 
lossians, — connexions w^hich, as will be remembered to 
have been the case in all other places, at first wore a 
very friendly and peaceable aspect, until it seemed good 
to him to reveal his real intentions. Arybbas had been 
highly delighted to see the mighty nGighl)our-])rince a 
suitor for the hand of his niece, and thought himself 
hereby made safe in his own dominion. Hut together 
with Olympias her brother Alexander had also come to 
the Macedonian court. The latter had now grown uj> 
to manhood, and had become a useful instrument for 
ccniverting the country of Epirus into a Pliilippic vas- 
sal-state. The king hereupon at the head of an army 
conducted his brother-in-law into his father’s kingdom, 
and availed himself of this opportunity to subjugate the 
G-reek colonies on the coast ; he went on as far as the 
gulf of Ambracia, and established connexions with the 
AEtolians, the most vigorous of the tribes of Central 
Greece, whom he brought over to his sid 
them in a special treaty the recovery 
which was at this time in the hands of 
Naupactus wuis the ancient place of transit to Pelojjon- 
nesus, and moreover one of the most important posts 
of the Attic naval power ; and of course the king had 
the port in view only for his own purjaoses. 

The eyes of the Athenians followed all the move- 
ments of the king. It was clear, that after the failuio 
of his attempt upon Megara he was anxious to 
open to himself a new way of access to the peninsula. 
They accordingly without delay sent envoys into the 
regions now threatened, in order to direct the atteii^ 

* Python ; .^Hcliin, ii, 125 ; Bchafer, ii. 352. Hegesippus (iKarepovs 
f'xeLv TO. Lwrav instead of a ex^ova-iv), author of the (so-called Seventh 
■Philippic) Oration vrep'i 'A\ovv(arov. Xenoclides : Bern. xix. 331. — 
Ciillias : iEschin. iii. 89. 
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tion. of tlie Corinthians and Achseans, of the Acama- 
nians, Leaeadians, and Amhraciotes to the danger, to 
sumtnori them to he vigilant, and to promise them aid. 
In order to give impressiveness to their words, they 
about the same time sent auxiliary troops to the Acar- 
iianians, their ancient allies (voL iii. p. 141), and with- 
out hesitation openly acknowledged as their friend, and 
gave refuge to, the expelled king of the Epirotes, who 
had 6ed to them. Finally, while Philip was in Epirus, 
they also souoht to agitate Thessaly, and the Attic 
envoy Aristodemus was able successfully to establish 
connexions leading to important results with the towns 
in that country. 

Philip rapidly returned home across Mount Pindus, 
and let the Thessalians experience the heaviness of his 
hand. It was time, he thought, for them at last to be 
thoroughly cured of their cra\ing for change and freed 
from the delusion, that the Phocian War had caused 
them to enter into a new era of national movement. 
The crafty king made use of the division into districts, 
which had been established under the sway of the 
Aleuadse for the purpose of a distribution of military 
burdens (vol. ii. p. 243), in order, while apparently 
following ancient national ordinances, to divide the 
country into four parts, to place the several parts of 
territory, torn from one another, under tetrarchs 
entirely dependent u]doii himself, and thus to dispose 
absolutely over all Thessaly and its resources. In no 
other way could the unquiet spirit of the people have 
been more despotically bent. There was no longer any 
Thessaly in existence ; and the numerous separate 
Hellenic town-communities were no longer anything 
hut villages devoid of rights and belonging to Mace- 
donian provinces. The Aleuadie, to whom at the pre- 
sent time all national interests were as foreign as at 
the period of the Persian Wars, consented to fill the 
posts of tetrarchs conferred upon them.* 

* Epirus : Dem. i. 13 ; Harpocr. s.v. *Apv^ns ('Apv^^as in inscriptions ; 
Apvpfias op. Diod.; Plutarch ; Justin. viL 6). — Ambracia and Naupactus ; 
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It was proba,bly during his stay in Thessaly that 
Philip again entered into communications with Athens. 
He was perliups conscious of the fact, tliat on the occa-' 
sion of the last embassy he had broken them off too 
harshly. But his real reason lay in his wish to bind 
the hands of the Athenians by means of new treaties ; 
for to his painful astonishment he became aware of the 
change in their bearing, and saw them coming forward 
against him with great determination in Peloponnesus, 
in Acarnania, nay even in the domain of his own 
alliance, in Thessaly. The war-resources of Athens 
were by sea still superior to his own, and well capable 
of hindering him in the execution of his wider 
schemes. But it was always a dangerous sign when 
Philip sought to approach the Athenians ; for every 
attempt of the kind was wont to be the predecessor of 
undertakings, in the execution of which he had to 
expect a justifiable resistance on the part of Athens. 

This time he made his advances by means of a letter, 
wbich he had very skilfully drawn'up in such terms, that 
it seemed readily to enter upon the wishes of the Athe- 
nians, indeed to ofier even more than was desired. 
Halonnesus, he wrote, should not be the cause of any 
discord between them ; he would make a present to the 
Athenians of the island, which he -had taken out of the 
hands of the pirates. In future Macedonia and Athens 
should in common guard the sea and suppress buc- 
eaiiGcring. At the same time he offered a commercial 
treaty, wdiich was to unite the two countries more 
closely than before, and repeated his willingness to 
engage in a revision of the points objected to in the 
treaties, with only this reservation, that he m.ust 
declare it never to have been his intention to abandon 
the basis of the actual status quo of possessions at the 

Hegesipp-us, § S2 ; Dem.ix, 27. — The embassy of Aristoderaus to The.ssaly 
is a fact which has only recently became known to us, from the Schol. ad 
./Eschin. iii. S3 (irpecxISevaravTos instead of iirKrTpaTtva-avTos, ed. F. Schultz. 
p.181). See 8chu.ltzinNeueJahrb,furPhil.l866,p.31L Wreaths bestowed 
upon the envoys ; iEschin.u.s. — Thessaly divided into four parts : Dem.ix.26. 
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time of tlie conclusion of tlie peace. But, thongli he 
had formerly declined the admission of the hitherto ' 
neutral states into the treaty, he was now no longer 
opposed to their acceding ex jpost facto, and thereby 
acf.piring a guarantee for their independence. On the 
other hand, as to the cities which were said to have 
been occupied by him after the conclusion of the treaty, 
as well as to the questions of territorial possession in 
the Ghersonnesus, he proposed that a tribunal of arbi- 
tration should decide. 

These were the main points iii this most important 
message, in which he had brought together everything 
capable of creating an impression upon the Athenians, 
apparent concessions and courteous offers, earnest pro- 
tests against hostile tendencies and warnings against 
unbending obstinacy, promises, menaces ; — in short, the 
letter was such a mixture of kindness and severity, 
that he might thereby hope to terrify some, and gain 
over or conhrm in their attitude the others. 

His envoys did what was in their power to comment 
upon the letter according to the meaning of its author 
his partisans helped them to accommodate the pro- 
posals as ■well as possible to the ears of the Athenians, ’ 
and urgently recommended their acceptance. It was 
therefore no easy task for the patriots to counteract the 
impression made by this message, and to induce the 
citizens to give an answer worthy of the city. This 
task fell above all to the lot of Hegesippus, to whose 
embassy the rej)ly proper had now been made; and 
he was quite the man to make clear in a straight- 
forward way, intelligible to all and impressive, the 
true standpoint from which it behoved them to judge 
the offers of Philip. In the first instance he claimed 
for all Athenians perfect liberty of speech, and pro- 
tested against Philip's taking upon himself to signify 
his approval or disapproval of speeches made before 
the civic assembly. Then he passed to the subject 
of Halonnesus, The island, he said, belongs to the 
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Athenians, whose rights of property are not cancelled 
throngh a temporary occupation by pirates. What 
is onrs, we Cannot accept as a gift; nor can we ever 
permit the king to dispose of Hellenic soil according 
to his choice, and in so doing even to play the part of a 
magnanimous donor, and to bestow benefits upon us, — 
benefits which it is humiliating for us to accept. And 
as to the tribunal of arbitration, the power of Athens 
is at an end, if we consent to carry on law-suits con- 
cerning our possessions, concerning our islands, with 
the man of Pella ; and it is equally little in consonance 
with the honour of Athens for us to divide with him 
the watch over the sea. His only desire is hereby to 
acquire the right of putting in with his ships of war 
at whatsoever points li,e chooses. The commercial 
treaty offered is likewise merely a trap. In itself by 
no means indispensable, its sole purpose is to make 
the court of Philip the highest tribunal of appeal in 
national affairs, while it was formerly customary that 
aU treaties concluded with Athens received their final 
ratification at the hands of the civic body. 

With reference to the revision of the treaties offered, 
Hegesippus said, Philip had by a previous embassy 
declared in the hearing of everybody his readiness to 
enter upon proposals for alterations. His own (Hege- 
sippus') proposal, which the citizens had accepted,, was 
indeed in conflict with the compact of Philocrates, but 
on the other hand alone in consonance wdth justice and 
with the true interests of Athens. That Philip w'ould 
have nothing to do with it, simply proved that he was 
altogether not in earnest as to the proffered revision. 

The same was the case wdth regard to the admission 
of the other Hellenes, wdio had hitherto had no part 
in the treaties. Thi's Athens had required as being 
equitable, and Philip himself at present conceded the 
equity of the demand. He was accordingly desirous, 
that the independence of the Greek states shoidd be 
guaranteed by .the enlargement of the -treaties ; but 
at the same time were taking place the occupation 
B B 2 
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of Pliei\%, tlie application of force to Epirus, the 
campaign against Ambracia, the subjugation of the 
colonies on the Ionian Sea. How was it possible in 
view of such facts to trust the words of the king, 
and to credit him with respect for Hellenic communal 
liberty?- The same was likewise his course of pro- 
ceeding in the affairs of the Chersonnesus, where he 
was continuing to refuse to give up Attic property 
to the Athenians, and anxious to bring a fact clear 
as day, such as the boundary-settlement with regard 
to Oardia, before a tribunal of arbitration. 

Demosthenes supported tlie speech of Hegesippus ; 
and specially pointed out the fact that a tribunal of 
arbitration which treated disputed questions with justice 
and independence, was absolutely not to be discovered. 
In spite of all the counter-efforts of the Macedonian 
party, the civic assembly declared in favour of 
Hegesippus, and the proposals of Philip were rejected 
as unacceptable. This rejection very considerably 
increased the previous uneasiness of relations; the 
peace outwardly continued, but in fact it had been 
terminated ; the citizens had repeatedly given expres- 
sion to their objections to the existing treaties, while 
they had declined the revision which accorded with the 
wishes of the king. Hereupon it was iiievitabfe that 
sooner or later the sham peace should come to an end ; 
and war broke out, not, however, in Hellas itself, 
but in the Chersonnesus.* 

The Thracian peninsula was, notwithstanding its 
remoteness, connected with Athens in the very closest 
intimacy of relations ; for it was one of the most 
ancient and permanent traditions of Attic policy to 
look upon this peninsula, because it commanded the 
northern maritime routes, in the light of a transmarine 

* The oration jrept "AXovp^wov, or Tiiore precisely (according to Diony- 
sius), ‘ TTphs rows Qfikirrwov irptar^eis ’ or npos rfjv ema-rok^v Koi .rot/f 
srpeV/Seiff rovs rrapei ftiXiWou. Demosthenes too declines to accept 
Tlalonnesiis, et Si'Soxrtv dXXd pi] dTrobibdKTi, V erhal quibbling, according 
to-iEsehin. iii. 83. 
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part of Attica. On tliis head the civic community 
was more provident, vigilant, and resolute than in 
all the other fields of foreign policy. The Cherson- 
nesus was regarded as an inalienable public domain, 
where the State had the right of disposing over the 
soil; and even during the period in which all the 
o*ther relations of Athens beyond the sea had grown 
slack, the practice was continued of sending out 
colonies to the Ghersonnesus, after the precedent of 
Pericles (voL ii. p. 486), in order to provide for Athe- 
nians not possessed of property, and to secure the 
dominion of Athens there. 

Shortly before the Social War, the territorial rela~ 
tions in the Ghersonnesus had been advantageously or- 
ganised by the successes of Chares (p. 106 ?); six years 
later Sestus had been taken (p. 255); and the entire 
peninsula was Attic land from the southernmost point 
up to Cardia. In the upper country it was sought 
to maintain Attic influence by means of connexions 
with the native princes, — a policy which Demosthenes 
had recommended, as in clear accordance with the in- 
terests of Athens, in his speech against Aristocrates. 

In proportion as hereupon Philip established himself 
more firmly in the upper country, made Ccrsoldeptes 
his vassal, entered into an alliance with Gardia, and 
revealed his intention of extending his dominion in 
the direction of the Propontis and the Pontus, it 
became the more important to be vigilant, and to 
strengthen the positions in this endangered outwork, 
which was of not less significance to Philip, than it 
was to Athens. Accordingly, before tlie year was 
out in which the letter of Piiilip had occasioned 
the discussion at Athens concerning a revision of the 
treaties, a number of citizen-colonists were despatched 
to the Ghersonnesus, in order to strengthen the colony 
there. In consideration of the difficult state of affiiirs, 
a *man of talent as a general and of acknowledged 
bravery of heart, Diopithes, was chosen as leader of 
this band of citizens. He was- a man resolved not 
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CHAP, to allow tlie interests of liis native city to be pre- 
judiced in his hands, and one who was bold enough 
to proceed on his own responsibility, in case the 
authorities at home should leave him in the lurch. 

This came to pass soon enough. Diopithes, meeting 
with resistance, contrived to obtain moneys by priva- 
teering operations, for the purpose of hiring troops, 
and then advanced against Cardia, which entertained 
hostile sentiments and received support from Philip. 
Indeed, in the year 341 he even invaded Macedonian 
territory, pillaged the country, took fortified places, 
and sold the prisoners. 

This daring conduct caused extreme astonishment. It 
was the first time since the peace that the proceedings 
of the Athenians had passed the limits of bold speeches, 
of answers declining proposals, of embassies stimu- 
lating others to movement, and of military demon- 
strations. Philip immediately raised a complaint and 
demanded satisfaction, while he already stood with his 
troops ill Upper Thrace and drew to him reinforce- 
ments from Macedonia and Thessaly. 

In the summer the afiair came to be discussed in the 
civic assembly. The parties were directly opposed 
to one another. The adherents of Philip took full 
:■ advantage of the opportunity for attacking their ad- 

, versaries, who, they said, were with criminal frivolity 

: ' involving the State in the most perilous quarrels, who 

could not even hold their hands, when Pliilip was so 
far distant from the Attic frontiers. They demanded 
the recall of Diopithes, and the infliction of punish- 
% ment upon him for his self-willed proceedings, whereby 

j he had by land and by sea broken the peace. 

1 of The facts \vere not to be denied ; it only depended 

^ ^ which they were vieived. And now 

i cerninejths Demostlieues appeared before the civic assembly, in 

i question before it from another point 

I 01. cix. 3 of view. The guilt or innocence of Diopithes he 

(lie. 341 ). declared to be a secondary question ; the real point at 
issue was, the condition of aifairs, not a mere question 
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of persons. It was very well for the opposite party 
to say that the present state of things was insup- 
portable ; that either open war should be declared to 
the king, or peace honestly kept. “ This decision/' 
says Demosthenes, ‘‘ is not in our power at all. Philip 
maintained that he was keeping the peace, when he 
was marching his troops into Oreus, 0C(?upying Cardia, 
and pulling down the walls of Pherse. If Philip takes 
Attic property and destroys Greek cities, that is no 
coitus h(dli; but if we once in a way proceed to action, 
and anywhere hold our owp, complaints are made about 
a violation of legal obligations. Are those who judge 
after this fashion Athenians? Such tenderness of 
conscience is notliing-but treason. We must at all 
times be armed for warding off his blows, since when 
lie comes he always comes unexpectedly. And now, 
when our troops happen to be on the spot, we are of 
our own free impulse to gratify the king by leaving 
the Hellespont uncovered, and this at the time of the 
Etesian winds, which will soon prevent us from sailing 
thither, while he is assembling his troops there ! And 
the general, who once in a way displays determination, 
— this general we are to punish, while in fact no one 
else is at fault but the citizens themselves, that ob- 
jections can be raised against the conduct of Diopibhes; 
for it is only the want of home support which has 
forced him to seek for means of maintenance else- 
where ! Ourselves we ought to accuse, not him. We 
ought to be ashamed of sending round envoys to all 
the states, in order to call upon them to be vigilant 
against Philip, while we do nothing ourselves for our 
preservation. For it is our preservation which is in 
question; this we ought clearly to perceive. We must 
make up our minds to the fact that Philip hates us, 
our city, the ground on which it stands, all its in- 
habitants, even those who now boast of his friendship, 
but first and foremost our constitution. And for this 
he 'has good reason; for he is very well aware how, 
even should he have brought everything else into his 
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CHAP, power, lie yet can call nothing his own in safety, so 
io]2g as here among us popular government prevails, 

' inasmuch as, should any disaster happen to him, such 

as may in many ways hefal a man, all those whom he 
now holds together by force will come to us and take 
refuge here ; for you Athenians are by your character 
and yoar con^itution not adapted for making con- 
quests and founding a dominion, but on the other 
hand you are indeed adapted for placing yourselves in 
the path of the grasping ambition of others, for taking 
from them their spoils, and for helping all men to 
secure liberty.” The still continuing strong aversion 
of the Athenians from expense and exertion Demos- 
thenes combats by calling upon them to consider what 
awaits them, unless they do what is requisite. “ For,” 
he says, “ supposing you to have one of the gods as a 
security for Philip’s leaving you untouched, in case 
you hold your hands and abandon everything: it' is 
indeed, by Zeus and all the gods, shameful for you and 
> = . your city to sacrifice in indolent stolidity the whole 

number of the other Hellenes; and I for my part would 
rather be a dead man than give such advice. But if 
another says it and convinces you, — be it so ; abstain 
from defending yourselves ; give up everything ! But 
of course the fact is, that no man Ixelieves in any such 
thing. On the contrary, we all know : the more we 
allow him to take, the further he advances, and the 
more powerful he becomes, to our cost and to our 
damage. Therefore we ought assuredly to arrive at a 
decision as to the point up to which we are willing to 
fall back, and at v\diich, ye Athenians, we are ready to 
I begin to do our duty.” ‘ Well then, when the moment 

J of necessity arrives.’ “ But that which free men call 

f ’ necessity has already long ago and abundantly come 

7 upon us; since for such men there is nothing more 

I intolerable than the shame aroused by what they" are 

f forced to see done every dayA But that which slaves 

call necessity — chastisement and outrage— may the 
gods never ■ let us undergo ! ” 
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Tliiis Demostlienes expounds to Ms fellow-citizens 
the serious nature of the situation; he calls upon them 
to keep the troops together, to pay property-tax, to 
unite the Hellenic states for the pursuit of a common 
policy, and to iiiHict puliish merit upon those statesmen 
who serve the foe of the fatherland. 

The mighty speech produced its effect. The Mace- 
donian partisans suffered a fresh defeat, and Diopithes 
was not recalled. But the success Avas notwithstand- 
ing an insufficient one. In the one particular case the 
Athenians had acted in a rational and manly way ; 
hut their general proceedings still left much to be 
desired ; the imminent danger was still not present to 
their minds under a sufficiently close and bodily aspect; 
they were still unwilling to renounce the wonted sweet- 
ness of peace, and still persuaded themselves that De- 
mosthenes after all took an unwarrantably dark view 
of the state of things. He therefore a few Aveeks after 
his last speech appeared once more before the* civic 
assembly, in order to explain to it after a still more 
impressive fashion, how in reality the peace no longer 
existed, as Philip and his friends mendaciously pre- 
tended : how since the forcible reduction of Phocis war 
had incessantly been made upon Athens ; and how 
the present issue was, not the Hellespont and Byzan- 
tium, Imt the city of the Athenians themselves, and 
Hellas. During the last fourteen years, says Demos- 
thenes, Philip has been incessantly intent, wherever 
Hellenes dwell, upon carrying through Avith an un- 
restricted use of violence the schemes of his lust of 
dominion. “More than thirty Plellenie towns he has 
destroyed in Thrace, so that over the soil which they 
covered men may pass without being aAvare of them; 
at Delphi lie has deprived us of our rights, and lets 
one of his servants exercise the presidency there. Ther- 
mopylse is occupied by his troops ; the existence of 
Phocis as a country is annihilated ; Thessaly is torn 
asunder and in bondage ; in Euboea he has established 
despots : Megara he has threatened, and Ambracia and 
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Leiicas. Elis and tlie other Peloponnesian cities he 
has already in his hands ; Nanpactus he promises to 
the .^tolians ; Echinus, the Boeotian frontier-town, he 
has taken without ceremony from the Thebans ; and 
as he is on the one side stretching out his hands to- 
wards the Ionian Sea, so on the other he is extending 
his grasp towards the Hellespont, holds Cardia occupied, 
inarches upon Byzantium, — and of such an advance on 
all sides are the Hellenes remaining tranquil spectators, 
as if a natural force were in question, — a hail-cloud, on 
the approach of which every' man contents himself 
with praying that it may spare his fields 1 The same 
Hellenes, who were formerly so sensitive and jealous, 
if a Hellenic city asserted its superior power, now 
allow the ruost shameful wrongs to be inflicted upon 
them by a vile Macedonian 1 

“ Wherefore were the Hellenes formerly terrible to 
the barbarians, while now the reverse is the case ? Not 
their .want of resources is in fault, but the lack of 
that spirit which of old victoriously defended the 
liberty of Hellas against the overwhelming might of 
the Persians. In those days everyone was accounted 
devoid of honour who entered into relations with the 
barbarians, and he who had been gained over by gold 
was an object of universal contempt. This sense of 
honour has vanished ; men play with treason, and no 
longer possess the force of hating wdiat is evil. Are 
not even traitors, known to the whole town, called 
upon to address the civic assembly, although the 
examples of Olynthus and other cities show what are 
the consequences, if the citizens listen to the traitors 
and allow themselves to be caught in the network 
of lies ! If the Olynthians were now still able to 
take counsel, they would have many a thing to say, 
which might have preserved them from ruin, had they 
understood it and taken it to heart at the right season. 
In the same way the citizens of Oreus, the Phocians and 
the other victims of Philippic ambition. All this is 
how too late. But as long as a vessel — whether great 
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or small — can be kept above tbe water, so long tlie 
mariner, tlie steersman, and all tbe rest, must zealously 
labour, lest no man intentionally or unintentionally 
cause it to beel over. Therefore, ye men of Athens, so 
long as we are still unimpaired, in possession of tbe 
greatest city, of numerous resources and of tbe fulness of 
our repute, it behoves us to do our part. We must place 
ourselves in a state of defence, resolved, even though all 
the remaining Hellenes without exception consented 
to enter into bondage, to fight for liberty, so far as in 
ourselves lies. This we must openly attest, proclaim- 
ing our resolutions by embassies into Peleponnesus, to 
Ehodes, to Chios and to Susa ; for the Persian king 
too cannot be indifierent to the Macedonian's succeed- 
ing in overthrowing everything. But above’ all our 
own resolution must stand fast ; for it is folly to take 
thought of others, while sacrificing w’-hat belongs to 
oneself; and in the first place it is indispensable for 
us to do our own duty, and then to unite, and address 
exhortations to, the remaining Hellenes. Thus it 
befits such a city as yours is. But if you Athenians 
intend to wait, till peradventure the Chalcidians shall 
save Hellas or the Megareans, while you in a craven 
spirit withdraw from the task, you think wrongly. 
All these are satisfied, so long as they are themselves 
preserved ; but you it behoves to bring this to pass. 
Hay, for you your ancestors acquired this office of 
honour, and even amidst gre^t perils succeeded in 
preserving it as your inheritance I ” Thus this speech 
supplements w^hat was wanting in the former, and 
draws the attention of the Athenians from the particu- 
lar affair to the general situation, from the Cherson- 
nesus to Plellas, from the Attic policy to the Hellenic, 
which Demosthenes brings home to the Athenians 
and commends to them as their own.^ 

The mightiest of all the popular orations of Demos- 

* Biopithes ; Bern. ix. 15. The oration trepl tSv Iv Xepcrovvrja-a and 
the Third rhili 2 Jinc (which is prcsen’-ed both in its original edition and in 
one enlarged by supplements of an ancient date) are the last and at the 
same time the greatest Orations of State by Bemosthenes possessed by us. 
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thenes was also attoDcled Iby the greatest success ; it 
finally detennined the sentiments of the citizens, who 
had gradually more and more come over to his side. 
The part^ of Euhnlus could no longer hold its own 
against him ; it retired, and thus the conduct of public 
affairs virtually came into the hands of Demosthenes. 
A favourable influence was exercised by the condition 
of affairs in Thrace. The undertakings of the king 
there inspired the Athenians with more apprehension 
than the occupation of Phocis and Thermopylae. They 
remembered the times of Lysander, and saw ruin 
approaching for the secoml time from the Hellespont 
through a cutting-off of the supplies of corn. More- 
over, at. this time a better spirit wa^s arising outside as 
well as inside Athens, — a recognition of the danger 
menacing all Hollas, and a determined courage for the 
contest on behalf of liberty. Doubtless the speeches 
of Demosthenes, which were widely spread about 
Hellas, co-operated in producing this effect ; a move- 
ment of patriotic enthusiasm had been quietly preparing 
itself ; and accordingly the embassies, which had been 
sent out on the motion of Demosthenes, this time 
remained no empty and fruitless formalities ; they in 
real truth constituted the commencement of a com- 
bination among Hellenic states for purposes of offence 
and defence against Philip's lust of dominion. 

On this occasion also Demosthenes personally par- 
ticipated with the iitnlost zeal in the execution of his 
proposals. In the summer of 341 he repaired to the 
theatre of war, where the first decisive events were to 
be looked for, — to the Hellespont, in order there to do 
his best towards keeping the Athenians at their posts, 
and to Byzantium ; for the latter was at present the 
most important point in the regions of the northern 
seas, the commanding spot for the traffic between the 
Pontus and the Archipelago, as well as for the passage 
from Europe to Asia.. 

The Persian Wars had first made Byzantium a 
European city (vol. ii. p. 333)’ and at the same time 
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an important member of tbe Hellenic federal power, chap. 
whicb was at tiiat time forming as against the East. 

Of all Greek colonies, however, Byzantium was inva- Rw-an- 
riably the least inclined to take its place as a mem- 
her of a greater body. Freed from all danger since 
the Persian Empire had become enfeebled, the city gave 
itself np to its particular commercial interests ; nor was 
any other Greek city equally privileged by nature as 
a maritime town. For Byzantium was not only the 
natural centre of the navigation of the Pontus, but 
also of the industry of the fisheries ; and while the 
other cities took part in this lucrative pursuit amidst 
a variety of difficulties and daugers, the current of 
the sea drove the dense shoals of the tunny-fish, pre- 
cisely at the time when they had attained to their 
most perfect condition, into the harbour of Byzantium, 
so that the most abundant of natural blessings was 
thus without trouble poured into the lap of its 
citizens. The city being, moreover, distinguished by its 
strong situation on a peninsula, by its healthy climate 
and its fertile neighbourhood, it is not wonderful that 
a very defiant spirit of self-confidence developed itself 
at Byzantium, and that even individual Hellenes, who 
established a firm footing here, such as Pausanias (vol. 
ii. p. 333) and Clearchus (vol. iv. p, 172), when in 
this city, deemed themselves invincible. Already 
during the Samian War, Byzantium had sought to 
break loose from her connexion with Athens {yqI. ii. 

23. 472). In the Pelo 2 )onnesian War, Alcibiades restored 
the Attic supremacy on the HellesjDont (vol. iii. p. 

477). Hereupon ensued successively the efforts of 
the Athenians, the Spartans, the Thebans (vol. iv. j). 

477) ; but none of these cities was strong enough to 
give the 2)ro23er force to its claims. This tended to 
heighten the arrogance of the Byzantines, until at 
last the Soci^-l War gave them the desired op 2 )or- 
tuuity of being reckoned among indep>endent maritime 
states. At the present moment Byzantium had ships 
in numbers, perhaps etpalling those belonging to 
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Atliens; it possessed a considerable territory; it bad 
a series of subject seaports on tlie Poiitus and on 
tbe Propontis, and bad established a connexion Avith 
Perintlius, one of the strongest maritime fortresses 
of the ancient world, a city which kept an army of 
30,000 men. For this reason the, crafty Philip had 
made advances of so amiable a nature to the Byzan- 
tines; he had contrived to intertwine their interest 
with his oAAui, and had concluded an alliance with them 
for combating in common the Thracian princes. 

It bad now become the task of Demostbenes to 
heal the evil rift, which had been made here by the 
Social War ; to bring back to the side of Athens the 
defiant, arrogant, and unfriendly maritime city ; to 
convince its citizens of the danger by which they 
too were threatened, and to proncr the aid of the 
Athenians. Chcumstances Avere in his favour, since 
such a condition of discord, as according to the anti- 
cipations of Demosthenes bad been inevitable, had 
actually already come to prevail betAveen Philip and 
Byzantium. The Byzantines had refused the aid 
Avhich Philip bad demanded from them. They had 
become’ aware of the fact, that his proximity Avas 
becoming more dangerous to them than that of the 
Thracian princes, upon Avhoin he Avished to make Avar 
in their company. At this season Demosthenes 
arrived. It Avas the right moment for overcoming, 
ill view of the common danger, the unbending pride 
of the Byzantines and their mistrust of Athens ; 
the two most important maritime cities joined hands, 
and the Athenians sent troops to the Hellespont, to 
Tciiedus, to Proconnesus, in order publicly to jirove, 
to their friends and foes alike, their determination to 
uphold their power in the Northern Seas.^ 

Envoys were simultaneously sent to Phodes and to 
Chios, AA^here Hyperides Avas probably the spokesman 
of the Athenians ; wdiile Ephialtes went to Susa, in 
order to point out to the government there the dangers 

* Byzantium ; Dem. xviii. 244. 
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arising for the security of the Persian empire out of 
the advance of the hfacedonians into the Northern 
routes of the sea, and accordingly to propose the 
conclusion, of a treaty of subsidies with Athens and 
her allies. At the court of the G-reat King it was 
thought impossible to enter upon these proposals ; 
indeed, they were abruptly rejected in remembrance 
of the hostile bearing of Athens on former occasions 
(p. 240). The dangerous ntiture of Philip’s advances 
was, however, not mistaken at tSusa; a vigilant eye 
was kept upon the Hellespont ; and it seemed to be a 
convenient expedient, secretly to support the Attic 
defence of the Chersonnesus, in order thus to secure an 
obstruction against the advance of the Macedonians. 
The leaders of the Avar-party at Athens are also said 
to have received gifts of money ; and it is in itself 
not improbable, that at this time the same policy was 
pursued at Susa, as in the days of the outbreak of the 
Corinthian War (vol. iv. p. 222), negotiations being 
carried on, not with the Greek states, but with indi- 
vidual party-leaders, and means being placed at the 
disposal of the latter, which they Avere to employ 
according as they thought fit.* 

During the labours of these embassies very impor- 
tant steps had been taken in Greece itself. Demos- 
thenes had throughout kept Euboea in view ; for in 
proportion as the actual outbreak of the Avar became 
removed beyond doubt, this island rose in impor- 
tance, as well to Philip for the purpose of an attack 
upon Athens, as to the Athenians for that of the 
defence of Attica and the prosecution of a successful 
war. In this respect the greatest importance attached 
to the combination of Demosthenes AAuth Callias, 
the son of Mnesarclms (p. 30' 6), who Avas in the first 
instance intent upon liberating his own island and 
uniting it under the leadership of his native cit}^ of 

* Hyperides' Xoyoi 'VoSiukos and Xiokos: Sauppo, Orat. Att. ii. 300, 
340. Epbialtes : Vit. X. Orat. 847; .dSschin. iii. 238; [Bern.] xii. 6. 
Royal present of money sent to Diopitbes redveart : Aristot. Mhet. ii. 8. 
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ClialciSj but wlio in tliis endeavour was naturally- 
obliged to seek for a support in the neighbour-states, 
and therefore went hand in hand with the patriot- 
party at Athens. Callias is the first statesman outside 
of Attica who attached himself to Demosthenes, and 
Chalcis the first neighbour-city which ofiered its 
alliance, and which was not merely anxious to receive 
aid, lilve PJiodes, Megalopolis and others, but also most 
zealously went forward itself. As at the time of the 
Persian Wars Athens and Sparta placed themselves in 
the van, in order to gather the patriot-party, so now 
the same step was taken by Athens and Chalcis ; they 
were -the two cities, which first concluded the League, 
and then sought for the accession of others. Plereby 
the good cause assumed a Hellenic character, and 
awakened a greater amount of confidence. Demos- 
thenes contrived to turn to the best account the 
advantage of existing circumstances ; he never forgot to 
direct attention to the main point, and prevented the 
wrecking of the great result upon secondary matters, in 
particular upon such as had reference to the interna- 
tional relations of the formerly dependent confederates. 
Demosthenes and Callias travelled together into Pelo- 
ponnesus and into the Western districts. The Acarna- 
nians, probably irritated by Philip's treaties with the 
AEtolians, promised their accession ; together with them 
the Leucadians ; then the Corinthians and Achceans ; 
lastly, Megara. A regular scale of contributions for 
the formation of a common land and naval power was 
agreed upon. The Euboeans bound themselves to pay 
forty talents, the Peloponnesians and Megareans sixty, 
Callias made a report to the civic community at 
Athens on the results of his embassy ; Demosthenes 
corroliorated the successful laying of the foimdatioiis of 
a national association against Philip ; and for the next 
month was fixed the definitive conclusion of the trea- 
ties, and the first meeting of the new Federal Council 
under the presidency of Athens. It was a good sign, 
that during the progress of these preparations the 
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struggle against the Macedonian influence had been 
successfully commenced; for the more limited Armed 
League between Athens, Megara, and Chalcis had 
already come into effect. Oallias and his hrotlier 
Taurosthenes had in company with Cephisophon, the 
commander of the Attic auxiliary force, marched out 
against Oreus, which naturally seemed to them the 
point of the greatest importance, especially because it 
was from this position that the tenure of the northern 
Sporadcs, Sciathus and others, was threatened. Already 
by 01. cix. 3, b.c. 341, the Tyrant Philistides had been 
slain, and the city secured. 

.With redoubled courage the further proposals of 
Demosthenes were now entered upon. The deputies 
met at Athens in the commencement of the spring of 
the year 340, in order to settle the treaties. Different 
views obtained as to whether a fixed scale of contri- 
butions should be adopted, or the war-expenses, which, 
as Hegesippus insisted, were of their- natui’e not de- 
terminable beforehand, be ex ]jost facto divided. As 
to the main point a good understanding was arrived 
at, and a League was established, in which, under the 
presidency of Athens, Euboea, Megara, Achaia, Corinth, 
Leucas, Aca mania, Ambracia, and Corcyra took part. 

Athens at the instigation of Demosthenes did moi'e 
than it was her precise duty to contribute. He urged 
matters forward with irresistible energy, in order that 
above all things the League might open action as soon 
as possible. Moneys and vessels were made over to 
the Euboean communities ; and Demosthenes had after- 
wards to hear himself blamed, for having in his Hellenic 
zeal impaired the particular interests of his native city. 
But he well knew what he was doing. The advances 
in money and ships made by Athens essentially contT-i- 
buted to give the death-blow to the rotten peace, which 
he desired to see destroyed. Erom Eubcea landings 
"were made on the Pagassean Gulf ; Thessalian towns 
were occupied ; Macedonian vessels seized. In the 
Northern islands also bloody conflicts already occurred. 
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Halonnesus liad fallen into the hands of the Pepa- 
rethians, who had made its Macedonian garrison 
prisoners. Philip in return caused Peparetlius to be 
devastated, while the Athenians took up the cause of 
the island and gave instructions to their ships to make 
reprisals upon Macedonian property. The Athenians 
had been as it were transformed ; they now set to 
work with absolute unscrupulousness within the city 
as well as outside. In Athens a certain Anaxinus of 
Oreus, who pretended to be making purchases on 
behalf of queen Olympias, was arrested as a spy and 
executed. Abroad, an attack upon Eubcea was ex- 
pected; it was indispensable to overthrow the other 
Tyrants too as speedily as possible, who promoted the 
schemes of the Macedonians, in particular Clitarchus 
of Eretria, who had with Phocian mercenaries ousted 
Plutarchus (p. 26 G). At Athens the most praise- 
worthy ardour was displayed. Forty vessels were 
equipped by voluntary contributions ; under the proved 
leadership of Phocion; Eretria was taken and Clitarchus 
slain ; and herewith all Euboea was once more free. 
A multitude of unexpected successes rapidly succeeded 
one another in this period. Taken singly, they were 
not of a nature to cause anxiety to Philip, but together 
they could not fail to attest to him a very remarkable 
revulsion in public opinion. The most daring policy 
on the- part of Demosthenes was now welcome to the 
civic body; the opposite party, upon which afresh blow 
had been indicted by judicial proof being given of an 
understanding between AUschines and Anaxinus, was 
powerless ; while Demosthenes was publicly recognised 
as the statesman at the helm of affairs, and was on 
the motion of Aristonicus for the first time honoured 
by a golden wreath at the Dionysia. Indeed, the 
national ill-will against Philip was becoming so in- 
tense, that at Olympia too the mention of his name 
was heard with loud expressions of disfavour.* 

* Upon the history of the (Third) Eiihoeaii War new light is thrown 
by the Scholia to .^schin. §§ 85 and 103, of which I have made use in the 
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The circumstances were highly favourahle for the 
success of the Demosthenic policy ; for Philip was at 
a distance, and involved in a war which he could not 
immediately break oif, so as to hasten into Hellas and 
burst asunder the League now in process of formation, 
before it attained to its full strength. Philip had from 
the first pursued a double method of conducting war, 
the one against the Hellenes and the other against the 
barbarians. In the case of the former he invariably 
sought to obtain a recognition peaceable in form; with 
the latter he only had in view the acquisition of terri- 
tory, an advantageous extension of his empire, pillage, 
and the increase of his military forces. Thus, after 
having apparently succeeded in tranquillising the 
Greek states, Philip had already for more than two 
years been engaged in a -war, the objects of which were 
the conquest of an entire complex of territories and 
the gradual conversion of it into a province. Mace- 
donia was no longer to be the boundary-land of Euro- 
pean civilisation. The vast land of th.e Thracians on 
either side of Mount Hmmus, hitherto only opened at 
its rims, a land full of mighty rivers, full of forests and 
mines, of pastures and tracts for tillage, was, with its 
peoples, to be made to do him service, and at the same 
time to act as a bridge both for the acquisition of the 
shores of the Pontus and for the conquest of the con- 
tinent beyond. To this task he was entirely devoted 
during a series of years, while he left his son to conduct 
the business of government at Pella. In Thrace too 
Philip acted in accordance wdth the standpoints of 
Hellenic culture, in contending against barbarians who 

text. Liberation, of Orens in the month of Sciropl)Oi‘ion, 01. cix. 3, by 
CV-phisophon, who at that time had taken up a position neax- Sciathus 
(Boechh; Smtrlcunden, 480 ; Bdhneke, Forsclmngm, 736) ; of Erotria, 01. 
cix. 4 (spring of 340), on which occasion Olitarchus was slain. In this 
campaign Ilyperidcs took part as trierarch on one of the two triremes 
presented by him : Vit, X Orat. 850 (eirtdoo-tju-os rp. ’Avfipela, Boeckh, 
443, 498). @f. Schafer, ii. 480 and P, Schultz in Xeue Jahrh. fdr Philol. 

1866, p. 314. — Anaxinns the sj)y : jSlschin. iii. 223 ; Dem. xviii. 137. — 
Aristonicus, son of Mcophanes : § 83 ; Vit X Orat 848. — Olympia : 
Plutarch. Mor. 457. 
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liad, at all times witliin tlie memory of man, inces- 
santly endangered the Greek coast-towns. Hereby .lie 
deemed that' he acquired a claim upon a protecting 
supremacy over the neighbouring Greeks ; here, too, 
he declined no opportunity offering itself to him of 
forming peaceable bonds of connexion, and preferred 
alliances to any other means of extending tile boun- 
daries of his empire. But in other respects his system 
of carrying on war here was utterly different from that 
adopted by him in the regions of Greece itself, — in par- 
ticular after he had overthrown the principalities in the 
lower parts of the country, and was hereupon fighting 
against the mountain tribes, which confronted him with 
an unbroken love of liberty. To the changes in the 
fortune of war and to the difficulty of a permanent sub- 
jugation were now added the troubles arising from the 
rough climate and the trackless country. The soldiers 
were obliged to take up their quarters in wretched pits 
in the earth ; and the heaviest of losses had incessantly 
to be made gopd by the despatch of m.ore and more 
fresh troops from Macedonia and Thessaly. 

But it was not. only as a general that Philip was here 
occupied ; he was also for years engaged upon the ex- 
ploration of the country, the study of its resources, the 
establishment of order in it, and the securing of such 
acquisitions as had been made. Eoads were con- 
structed and towns founded, in order to make safe the 
routes by land aiid water, as well as to turn the mines 
to full account. Thus there arose in the land, which 
had formed the nucleus of the ancient Thracian empire, 
a series of Macedonian colonies, Philippopolis on the 
Hebrus, and Calybe and Bine on its tributary rivers, 
— places in which under the superintendence of armed 
forces convicts were settled, in order to make the soil 
arable and the district habitable. Since the spring of 
the year 342 Philip was engaged upon these tasks, 
which claimed his personal attention, so that he could 
only take thought incidentally of any quarrels at a 
greater distance. 
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The main object had been achieved ; the rude chap. 
country of the interior had been subjected by enormous 
exertions and sacrifices ; the dynastic power of Mace- 
donia had been almost trebled ; the two empires of 
the North, which had developed themselves menacingly 
above Hellas, the basins of the western and those of 
the eastern rivers (p. 8), had at last been blended 
into a single whole. But there was yet wanting the 
consummation of the great work, to wit the union 
with the newly-conquered mainland of the Greek 
coast-places, wdiich were in this quarter to serve him 
after the same fashion as Amphipolis, Potidsea, &c-, 
had in the case of his earlier acquisitions. Until he 
was possessed of these towns, he wms not master over 
the routes of the sea ; without then! his entire war of 
conquest remained an utterly incomplete and defective 
undertaking ; they shut him up in the interior. He 
had sought to gain his end by treaties ; but in vain. 

Very inopportunely he saw arising not only in the 
peninsula on the Hellespont, but also in the Greek 
towns on the Bosporus and on the Propontis, a spirit 
of vigorous recalcitrance; and, instead of peaceably 
accomplishing his purposes, he was forced here at the 
Northern Straits to begin a war, in which successively 
the Persians, the Athenians and their confederates 
became engaged. At this point the contest between 
Europe and Asia unexpectedly came to ah out- 
break ; and at this point the peace with Athens wms, 
after an endurance of seven years, at last openly 
broken. 

The question turned on Perinthus and Byzantium. 

Both cities refused to become the allies of Philip ; his 
final campaigns in Thrace had therefore to be directed 
against these cities, for the purpose of incorporating 
them, even against their will, into the new territory of 
the Maccdono-Thracian empire. 

Perinthus was first assaulted. Siege-towers 120 Swejeof 
feet in height were erected, in order to hurl missiles 
from above upon the walls ; and at the same time ( b . c . 340). 
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subterraneous passages were mined, so that tbe city 
niiglit also be entered underground. Hereupon tbe 
fleet was brought to tbe spot, in order to cut off tbe 
supplies wbicb might have arrived by sea. For Philip 
everything depended upon carrying the siege to a speedy 
issue ; constantly changing his troops, he advanced to- 
wards the walls, and notwithstanding the valour of the 
citizens, the strength of their fortifications, the security 
of the peninsular situation, and the support accorded 
by Byzantium, a protracted resistance was impossible. 
At this moment there arrived unexpected succour from 
the opposite shoiie, a support offered to the Greek 
struggles for liberty by Persia. 

The Persians were not by nature so stolid, as to re- 
main apathetic spectators, while king Philip was making 
himself master of the strong positions on the shore 
opposite to their own ; their attention had moreover 
been directed to the danger by Ephialtes (p. 382) ; and 
they had doubtless taken , advantage of the warning. 
Attic influence is to be all the more readily assumed, 
iiiasmuch as an Athenian, Apellodorus, conducted across 
the auxiliary force, which had been collected by Arsites, 
the satrap of Lesser Phrygia, in conjunction with the 
neighbouring governors; Already this participation, 
ill the movement by several satraps allows us to 
conclude, that the orders for it had proceeded from 
the Great King himself. But undoubtedly it was 
principally due to the skilfulness of the Attic leader 
that the succour arrived at the right moment, and 
that the introduction through the lines of the block- 
ading army of troops, money, provender and neces- 
saries of war, was successfully accomplished. From 
Byzantium too fresh aid arrived ; and thus it came to 
pass, that the king, who had already broken through 
the circle of walls round Perinthus, was met by so 
vigorous a resistance out of the houses and from 
behind stone-walls which had been thrown up, that 
he was forced to turn back in the streets of the city, 
and, after enoianous sacrifices and exertions wdiich 
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had occupied several montlis, was obliged to depart 
with bis main force. 

He rapidly turned upon Byzantium, whose re- 
sources he supposed to be exhausted by the partici- 
pation of its citizens in the struggle at Perinthus. 
But he found the city better prepared than he had 
expected, best of all through the fact that the civic 
community, which generally was notorious for disorder 
and want of discipline, had now given itself up to a 
man, who in full measure deserved and possessed its 
confidence. This was Leon, a pupil of Plato. As 
commander-in-chief he stood, like Pericles at Athens, 
at the head of the entire State, which recognised the 
necessity of the guidance of a single hand. It was 
in consequence of the efforts of Leon that the sister- 
city had been supported with the exertion of all the 
strength of Byzantium ; by his advice the Byzantines 
had, when Philip approached against them, withdrawn 
within their walls, and not afforded the king the 
desired opportunity of an open battle. Leon trusted 
in the position of the city and in its mighty defen- 
sive works. Situate on a peninsula, washed on the 
south and east side by the Bosporus and the Pro- 
pontis, on the north side by the arm of the sea 
called from ancient times the Golden Horn, the city 
was only on the third and narrowest side connected 
with the Thracian mainland. Walls of extraordinary 
strength surrounded the entire peninsula, double 
ranges of walls securing the land-side. But even 
the strongest walls wmre incapable of preserving the 
city ; and now the hour arrived for Byzantium, as 
had ].)een the case with the other cities of the North 
which had fallen away from Athens, when upon 
Athens it too had to place its last hope. Leon, the 
pupil of the Academy, doubtless essentially contributed 
to bring about the establishment of a connexion with 
Athens ; and in this too Byzantium was specially for- 
tunate, that what had been neglected in the case of 
Amphipolis and Olynthus, or had been done too late. 
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CHAP, was liere effected at the right moment and in a 
W’ sufficient wa.y. In the interval a totally different 
time had begun, and a warlike spirit prevailed which, 
having been called forth by Demosthenes, pervaded 
the whole of Greece.* 

When Philip advanced upon Byzantium, he wa,s 
already at war with Athens. He had unscrupulously 
passed through Attic territory, in order to cover his 
fieet, when it was sailing up through the Hellespont 
for the siege of the cities, and had caused ships of 
the Athenians and of their confederates to be seized. 
Athens called him to account for these proceedings. 
She received an answer from the camp before Perin- 
thus, in which the king represented himself as the 
injured party and the Athenians as those who were 
provoking the conflict, and cast upon them the guilt 
of having broken the peace. It was a mere dispute of 
words ; for in point of fact, as nobody could doubt, 
the peace had been broken on both sides and was 
untenable ; so that the only point of importance was 
the actual moment of the open rupture. It was in the 
interest of Philip to delay this moment ; he therefore 
once more attempted to terrify his adversaries, and in 
his manifesto made certain final demands, the rejec- 
tion of which he wmuld feel bound to regard as a 
declaration of war. 

■Open war Tlic Athenians replied to' this ultimatum by pulling 
VhiUpand pillars of peace, and more decisively than 

Athens. Gver Committing themselves to the guidance of Demos- 
thenes, That the fortified positions on the sea-routes 
of the Pontus, that Byzantium, the chief market of 
the Northern trade, must not be allowed to fall into 
■ the hands of the king, wais a point of view clear 

■* Philip had been ten months in Tin-ace Tt-hen Demosthenes made the 
speech concerning the Ghcrsomiesus, the date of -which is the year 341, 
towards the season of the Etesian winds (July) : Dem. viii. 2. — Oalybe 
‘ JJovtjpoTTohis : ’ Suidas, s.v. do-uXav ttoXis . — Perinthus : Philochorus, 
Fragrn. J35 ; Diod. xvi. 74,— Apollodorns : Pausan. i, 29, 10. The 
• orders of the Great King are mentioned by Diodorus. — Leon; Plutarch, 

Fhoc. 14 : Suidas, 
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to every Atlieniau ; and tlierefore amidst universal 
assent tlie general Chares, who was in command of a 
squadron olf Sciathus, was at once ordered to sail to 
the Bosporus. The new confederates too, who on 
account of their trade took an active interest in the 
preservation of Byzantium, — Rhodes, Cos and Chios — 
sent ships. Thus the besieged city was successfully 
freed on the side of the sea, and the enemy’s deet 
was forced to retire into the Pontus. 

All the more energetically Philip exerted his whole 
strength for the purpose of taking the city. An end- 
less succession of subterraneous passages and of new 
machines, constructed by the inventive genius of 
Polyidus, menaced thes walls round the city; a bridge 
thrown across the Golden Horn warded off the Beets, 
the approach of which was obstructed by the sinking 
of great masses of stone ; on one occasion, the Mace- 
donians, favoured by a rainy night, had already ad- 
vanced within the circle of the walls, but the citizens 
awoke at the right moment, and under the light 
of an Aurora Borealis, in which they recognised the 
succour of Hecate, drove the enemy back into his 
underground passages. 

During the progress of these struggles fresh aid 
arrived from Athens, sent at the instigation of Demos- 
thenes. The circumstances of the case made it neces- 
sary ; for although Chares had done his duty and 
driven the hostile fleet back into the Pontus, although 
in his excellently chosen position over against the 
Golden Horn he likewise commanded the sound, yet 
he was not the right kind of man for making the 
league between Athens and Byzantium in full measure 
a reality. The remembrance of the days of the Social 
War caused him to be still regarded with great mis- 
trust. Accordingly, in the spring of the year 339, 
Cephisophon and Phoeion set sail with a second 
squadron. Phoeion had been recommended in prefer- 
ence to all others by Demosthenes ; and what wmuld 
never have been conceded to a commander of mer- 
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ceiiaries like Cliares, viz. admission into tlie city, was 
with, perfect confidence allowed to a Phocion. In 
fraternal concord Athenians and Byzantines henceforth 
defended the threatened city, as a piece of common 
Hellenic soil; and the result was, that king Philip 
had with a heavy heart to raise this siege also. 

It is true that he did not at once ahandon the 
ground. He marched to and fro along the coast, so 
long as his fleet remained cut off in the Pontus ; he 
contrived by means of crafty manoeuvres and a variety 
of deceptive proceedings to make it possible for his 
sliips in some iacom 2 :)rehensible way to sail safe home 
through the Hellespont; he still continued to carry on 
negotiations with, the Greek island-states, and through 
them even with Byzantium. Then, however, he sud- 
denly took his departure, and marched with all his 
forces away from the sea up into the land of the Scy- 
thians, where he for a time again vanished from the 
eyes of the Greeks. It was most assuredly no pur- 
poseless lust of conquest which drove Philip into the 
conflict with Atcas, the aged Scythian prince, whose 
bands in the low country of the Danube fought against 
the Macedonian phahmx ; but there were at issue the 
securing of the newly-acquired Thracian lands, the 
rounding-off of the territory of the empire in the 
North, and the exploration of the districts of the 
Pontus and of their resources. For this reason too 
Philip had designated it as his most important aim, 
that he wished to erect a statue to Heracles on the 
banks of tbe Danube ; a pretext indicating' his inten- 
tion to bring the great water-route into his hands for 
purposes of trade. And again he doubtless in this 
too had in view the double purpose of his policy, 
according to which he desired not only to subject the 
barbarians of tlie interior, but also in this way to unite 
the Greek coast-towns with his empire. For as the 
Elean colonies (p. 367) properly belonged to Epirus, 
and Perinthus and Byzantium to Thrace, so the Greek 
towns on the western shores of the Pontus, Apollonia, 
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Istrus, Odessus, whicli derived their wealth from the chap. 
districts of the Danube, formed part of the Scj^thiaii 
land. Thus the campaign on the Danube connects 
itself with the conflicts on the Bosporus, and bears 
testimony to the mighty schemes which Philip 
cherished in his mind.* 


Demosthenes had brought it to pass, that after a War- 
long period of shameful inactivity Athens once more 
vigorously and effectively influenced the course of mdqf 
events. She had again gathered confederates around 
her ; in Peloponnesus, in Acarnania, in Thessaly, on the 
Hellespont, she had resolutely confronted the king; 
she had liberated Euboea ; in the waters of the Pontus 
she had frustrated the undertakings which Philip had 
carried on with the utmost exertion of all his military 
resources, and had kept open the route for the supply 
of corn, which he was anxious to bring into his power. 

The king had been obliged to abandon his positions 
before Perinthus and Byzantium ; and how proud a 
feeling must have filled the Attic patriots, when the 
two powerful maritime cities offered decrees of honour 
and wreaths of gold in testimony of their gratitude for 
their preservation to the civic community of Athens!,! 

The oid Athens had revived once more. But it 

* Philip’s ultimatum : Dein. xviii. 43 ; Philochonis, u.s. wp. Dion, ad 
Amm. i. c. 11, where the folio winn; is stated, aceordinf? to the supplemen- 
tation by Herwerden : IVretra ctra rots 'Adrfvaiois 6 iiXtTnros 

iveKctXei Sid r^ff eVio-roXiis, ravra naXiv Kara Xe^tv ejnrWrja-iv ' 6 6e Sjj/ios 
aKoveras rijs eTr/oroX^s koI AijfjLoaOevovs rrapaKaXSo-avros avrovs rrpbs rov 
TToXefJLOV Kol ■\^i)<picrpa ypa^avros hxeiporovjjae ryv pev crr-qXrjv KaBeXeiv rrjv 
nepl rris Trpos ^LXiTntov eiprjurjs Koi avppaxlas VTaOeia-av, vavs Sc rrXrjpovv 

Ka\ rdXX’ fv(pydv rd roi3 TvoXtpov. The letter of Philip appended to tho 
Philippic Orations, deemed genuine by Grrote, Bbhiieke and Hehdantz, . 
must probably, as well as the Gounter-sj)eech having reference to it, be 
considered spurious, as is the ojiinion of Schafer, iii.2 210. — Chares 
victorious at Qepprjpepia : Dionys. Byz. Anal. Bosp. (iii. 14, Hudson). — 
noXdeiSo? d QerraXos : Athenaus dc nuich. in Mathern. vcier. ed. Thevenot, 

3. — Aurora Borealis ; Steph. Byz. s.u. l^oanopos . — Phocion (‘auctus adjn- 
tuscpie a Deinosthene .... cum adversus Charem eum subornaret,’ 

IST epos, Phoc. c. 2) ; Plutarch, Phoc. 14. — War with Ateas : Justin, ix. 2. 

His habitation in the low-country of the Danube : Schafer, ii, 487. 

•j' Decrees of honour to Athens : Plutarch, Mor. 350. 
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■would not suffice to remain content with isolated suc- 
cesses. The rupture of the peace was now decided ; 
and it was indispensable to prepare the city for the 
now inevitable struggle on behalf of its independence. 
What resources existed for the purpose ? True, the 
enemy of the city now no longer appeared as the irre- 
sistible lord-of-war, in whom failure was impossible ; 
hut although certain of his undertakings were frus- 
trated, yet his power was as a whole one of which it 
was impossible to stay the irrepressible progress. He 
was incessantly appropriating new resources of war, 
forcing more and more peoples to furnish their contin- 
gents, imposing tributes, levying war-taxes, forcibly 
amassing spoils, possessing himself of mines and lucra- 
tive tolls, and disposing absolutely over an abundance 
of resources, the continuous increase of which it was 
quite impossible to reckon up at Athens. On the other 
hand, Athens herself had no kind of augmentation of 
her resources in prospect ; without subsidies, without 
tributes, she had to rely entirely on herself,* and, her 
whole power of performance depended upon the good- 
will of her citizens and of the small number of her 
allies. At Athens nothing could be done besides turn- 
ing the existing means to the best possible account 
by a suitable economy, removing hurtful abuses, and 
raising the military strength of the community ; it 
was indispensable to create in the civic body, demo- 
ralised as it had been by the peace -policy of Eubulus, 
such a bearing, that it should he capable of passing 
through the severe test which awaited it. 

By the ordinary processes of legislation it was im- 
possible to carry out reforms of public life so urgent 
and so thorough; for this purpose was needed the 
directing influence of an eminent man. It was there- 
fore most fortunate for the success of these endeavours, 
that a statesman was at hand, who had secured the 
confidence of the citizens ; that the large majority of 
them felt the necessity of arming him with special 
powers at this critical moment ; and, lastl^q that, it was 
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perceived witli correct judgment at what point it was 
necessary to begin the reforms. 

It was by lier ships that Athens had been saved 
from being overwhelmed by the Persian calamity ; in 
becoming a naval state she had found her historical 
mission ; nor had she ever been greater, than when the 
statesmen of all parties contemporaneously and succes- 
sively emulated one another in striving to devel ope the 
city as a maritime power, and to render it invincible 
by means of ships and harbours and harbour-walls. 
Since the abuse of her naval power had brought ruin 
upon Athens, the self-confidence of the State had been 
most deeply shaken ; the mistrust entertained by the 
aristocrats against the navy had spread further into 
other circles ; and. in proportion as the vigour of the 
civic community relaxed, the aversion became more 
general from the self-sacrificing efforts demanded for 
the maintenance of the fieet, although the customary 
construction of vessels went on, and the average num- 
ber of 300 triremes continued to be kept in an effective 
condition. And yet Athens could not abandon the 
traditions of her past. Every new forward movement 
originated in a successful maritime enterprise ; and 
since the first victorious expedition to Euboea (p. 105) 
the patriotism of the Athenians had repeatedly attested 
itself in a most brilliant way in a voluntary readiness 
for efforts directed to the equipment of ships of war. 
It was not, however, permissible to let the welfa.re of 
the city depend upon such ebullitions of patriotic 
sentiments ; and it was a favourable sign of the power 
still possessed by the ancient traditions of Attic history, 
that now, when it had been resolved to prepare the 
city for an arduous wur, a reform of the naval system 
was recognised to be the primary condition, and that 
to this end Demosthenes was commissioned to examine 
the actual state of the naval forces, and to propose 
such provisions as might bring about as beneficial as 
possible an improvement in it. 

Demosthenes had at all times regarded navy and 
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harbours as the main capital of the Attic power. He 
bad always insisted upon the fact, that any move- 
ment for the better on the part of Athens must take 
its start from this point ; already fourteen years pre- 
viously he had, in his first speech on public aftairs 
(p. 243), most sharply animadverted upon the abuses 
which had come to prevail, and had offered a clear 
testiitiony of the earnestness with which he interested 
himself in an amelioration of the existing condition 
’ of things, Meanwhile, the abuses had struck their 
roots more and more deeply; the condition of affairs 
had become more and more intolerable ; and, even 
apart from all considerations of higher policy, the 
middle-class of Attic citizens could not but urge an 
alteration of the institutions now in force. For 
the entire systen^ of the symmories (p. Ill) had de- 
generated in this way, that advantage was taken of 
it by the rich in order to oven-each, and press upon, 
the less wealthy. The presidents of the taxing-asso- 
ciations arbitrarily distributed the expenses among 
the members of the unions bound to furnish a ship 
each, without considering the amount of property 
possessed by each individual ; the poorer members had 
to spend their whole property, while the rich were 
quit for a very small expenditure, particularly if in 
. the end they made over the entire management to 
speculators, who provided the trierarchy for a fixed 
sum. The essential character of the Attic trierarchy 
had been utterly destroyed ; men liad altogether ceased 
to speak of trierarchs, and only talked of ‘joint contri- 
butors.'’ The whole business had become a doubtful 
financial transaction, which the capitalists turned to 
account in their own favour, — a system which seriously 
damaged the interests of the State, because it injuri- 
ously affected the central body of the civic community, 
excited ill-will in it, provoked disorder of all kinds, 
incessantly occasioned the bringing forward of com- 
plaints and grievances, and on every occasion delayed 
the equipment of the fleet But the worst evil was 
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this : that the existing resources of the city were never 
actually made use of, inasmuch as it was precisely the 
most considerable capitals which escaped being devoted 
to public use. For while the real purpose which the 
symmories were intended to serve was, that those 
properties which, taken singly, were too small to pro- 
vide for a trierarchy, should by combination be made 
capable of undertaking such a service, the principle of 
association was abused to such a degree, that even the 
wealthiest men in the city as a rule only contributed as 
members of unions, as if there had no longer been left 
any citizens at all in Athens capable of undertaking a 
trierarchy by themselves alone. And yet persons were 
living at Athens who, as e.g. Diphilus, owned a pro- 
perty of 160 talents (£39,000) and mote. 

These abuses Demosthenes^ as commissioner of the 
civic body for the naval aftairs of the city, combated 
by means of a thorough-gOing law of reform. Its 
particular provisions are unfortunately unknown to us ; 
but so much is certain, that he established the census 
of property as the standard of the contributions towards 
the fleet; whereby he lightened the burdens weighing 
upon the poorer citizens, who had hitherto paid their 
quota together with the rich after the manner of a poll- 
tax, while at the same time he drew higher payments 
from the rich. He therefore at the same time secured a 
just distribution of the burdens of war, and a material 
increase in the taxing-power at the disposal of the State. 

This law was a mortal assault upon the privileges of 
the rich, who stood at the head of the hitherto exist- 
ing taxing-unions, and who formed a party-association 
closely united by the common interests of selfishness. 
They set to work all the means oflered to them, by 
their social position, in order by attempts at bribery, 
by menaces, by indictments, to frustrate his designs, 
and caused him the most vexatious difficulties in his 
patriotic endeavours. Demosthenes, immoveable on the 
main point, on particular heads did his utmost towards 
avoiding everything likely to endanger the concord 
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CHAP, among the citizens; he sought to give consideration 
to all well-founded objections, and made several changes 
in his naval law, until at last he managed to pass it 
through the Council and to bring it before the civic 
assembly, where it was debated in several stormy meet- 
ings, and finally passed. The principle of association 
was now for the first time combined in the proper way 
with the ancient trierarchy. In the unions the lesser 
capitals were included, in order that by correctly esti- 
mated quota of taxation the sum might be collected 
which was requisite for the equipment of a ship-of-war 
(50-60 minee =£200-240 ciro.). The larger capitalists, 
on the other hand, whose property was so considerable 
that they could undertake a whole ship each, had 
henceforth again to come forward as independent trier- 
archs. According to a statement, which is, however, 
not to be depended upon, their number included those 
whose property was entered in the register as ten 
talents (£2,440 circ.). Those whose property amounted 
to twice this sum had to furnish two ships each ; the 
highest liturgy on the part of a single individual rose, 
it is said, to the equipment of three triremes and a 
service-boat. 

Its remits. ■ The results of this new organisation made the abuses 
which had formerly prevailed more manifest than ever 
(p. 242). It actually occurred, that Attic citizens, 
who had hitherto only borne the sixteenth part of the 
equipment of a vessel, were now bound themselves 
alone to provdde for two ships of war. But in general 
not only was a considerable increase realised in the 
war-contributions; and in the offensive and defensive 
strength of the State, but these changes redounded to 
the advantage of the enth’e life of the commonwealth, 
I as invariably happens when, instead of partiality and 

I arbitrary discretion, order and justice come to prevail. 

? This could not fail to exercise a salutary influence upon 

the spirit of the civic body. Henceforth, every man 
had to render service to the State in his own place 
and according to his power ; an end had been put to 
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tlie complaints as to the nnjnst imposition of hnrdons ; 
the anti-popnlar selfishness of the rich had been dis- 
armed, and a multitude of vexatious quarrels, which 
had hitherto l)een a regular accompaniment of all 
naval levies, ceased as of course. “ After the intro- 
duction of the new law,” says Demosthenes, ‘‘no trier- 
arch any longer appealed to the compassion of the 
people as being unduly burdened; no man now 
fled to the altar of Artemis in Muny cilia (the asylum 
of citizens in trouble with reference to naval affairs) ; 
no man was placed in chains ; not a single trireme 
was lost to the State or left lying in the docks, 
because those who ought to have made it ready to 
put to sea lacked the requisite means.”* 

But the transformation of the trierarchical system 
was not enough. If war was to be carried on seri- 
ously, it was necessary to procure pecuniary means. 
War-taxes were an insufficient expedient; still less 
could Demosthenes take refuge in unworthy financial 
measures, such as had formerly been applied (vol. iv. 
p. 280), or in bad financial laws, against which he 
had himself contended. Fortunately, however, in this 
particular too the situation was such, that there was 
no lack of means, and that the only point was to make 
the right use of them; in other words, an end had 
to be put once for all to the rotten management of 
the finances, which Demosthenes had repeatedly desig- 
nated as the cancerous disease besetting the common- 
wealth. As a financier, Eubulus had ruled the Attic 
State since the fall of Aristophon (p. 134). First he 
had himself filled the highest financial office ; then he 

* Wealth of Diphilus : Vit. X Oral. 354 ,• Boeckh, P. Ec. of Ath., 
vol. 1 . p. 50 [Engl. Tr. ]. — Demosthenes eiturrarris tov vavriKov : .fe.sc-hin. 
hi. 222 ;■ cf. J)eni., xvii, 102; opwv tu vavriKov Karakvofievov Kal roiis 
irkovari-ovs areXeis otto piKpwy dvah-mparmf yiyvop-kvov^, rovs dk pirpta ^ 
piKpa KeKTTjphovs aTmWvovras, k.t.X. The documents inserted ap. Dem. 
xviii. lOG remain untrustworthy (Boeckh considers them autliontic, vol. ii. 
p. 357). According to these the obligation for the equipment of a trireme 
begins with an odert'a and raXavrav fie/cu (i.e. a capital of 50 talents), and 
the rise in a personal liturgy advances fwsr rpiav Akolcov Koi iTrrjperiKov, 
Schafer, ii. 490, reiects the documents ; their contents however seem to 
rest on a sound tradition,--Eirect.s of the naval law : Bern, xviii, 107. 
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liad caused men who were entirely dependent upon 
him, such as Aphohotus, the brother of J5schincs, to 
he his successors, while for himself he a,rranged tlie 
office of superintendent of the festival-moneys in such 
a way, that by virtue of it he exercised a control over 
all the other funds, had the whole property of the 
State in his hands, and even in the midst of war 
rendered every diminution of the popular entertain-, 
ments penal as treason against the rights of the 
people. 

Meanwhile the power of Eubulus had been severely 
shaken. He had been unable to prevent that Demos- 
thenes was called to the head of naval affairs ; nor 
could he hinder his proceeding from the naval law to a 
reform of the financial system, which constituted the 
necessary supplement to that law. It was necessary 
at once to restrict all expenses : the magnificent con- 
struction of the arsenal was stopped, and the moneys 
assigned to that purpose (p. 342) became applicable 
to the requirements of the war. But the main point 
was, that Demosthenes now took the steps which he 
had long designated as the necessary condition of real 
progress bn the part of Athens. He moved the 
abolitiem of the law of Eubulus with reference to the 
festival-moneys (|). 270) ; and after this solemn restric- 
tion had been removed, he introduced a law to the 
efiect that for the present the A^d■lole surplus of tlie 
annual receipts should, instead of being distributed, 
be accumulated as a war-fund. An independent war- 
treasure was once more formed, and a war-treasurer 
appointed for its administration. 

These were the great results achieved by Demos- 
thenes in home politics. They were victories of the 
most arduous description, gained by inflexible strength 
of character, and hy firm persistency in a struggle 
which was carried on hy the power of spcccli only, 
and which, instead of humiliating those who allowed 
themselves to be vanquished, only made them freer, 
stronger, and better. For although many only un- 
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willingiy bent before the intellectual superiority of 
Demostljenes, yet tlie great majority of the citizens 
were morally ennobled by Lim, and elevated to the 
staincl point of a warm love of country and a patriotic 
enthusiasm, which he had so long held alone and with- 
out companions, being all the time exposed to vehement 
attacks. He introduced no innovations foreign to the 
life of the State, but merely restored the old condition 
of things ; he over time w the unconstitutional oligarchy 
of the rich, and removed the abuses of the degenerate 
dcm.ocracy, which only served to flatter the indolent 
love of pleasure in the multitude. He combated the 
selfishness of the rich as well as of the poor, ’and knew 
how to revive the idea of the State after so vigorous 
a fashion, that the poor voluntarily renounced the 
festival-moneys to which they had become accustomed, 
simply in order to see the State rise again in its 
ancient dignity. What Demosthenes achieved was 
an outer and inner iiew-bii-th of Athens ; and after a 
long period of utter want of purpose and of moral 
effuteness, all the thoughts, all the powers, all the 
resources of the people were once more devoted to one 
purjiose — to the noblest purpose which it is possible 
for a commonwealth tO' pursue, viz. the preservation 
of its independence and liberty. 

Tiiesc great infomis of Demosthenes were ra.pi.dly 
carried into execution ; them date is fixed by the war 
on the Bosporus. At the time when Demosthenes 
carried his motion for the support of Byzantium he 
first felt that he had the civic community at command. 
In the following year tlie financial law wms passed. 
Assuredly Demosthenes did not bring about these 
reforms unassisted. He was the champion in the 
van, and to his force is due the glory of the victory ; 
but he doubtless acted in connexion with those who 
shared his views, and above ail with Lyciirgus. 
Lycurgus possessed eminent administrative talents. 
He was better acquainted than any other man with 
the resources of the State, and w^as in a special degree 
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fitted for providing for tlie increase of the revenues 
by useful institutions in the public economy. These 
qualities could not remain unknown to Demos- 
thenes; and we may therefore assume that in his 
administrative reforms he made use of the counsel of 
his friend, who had for years gone hand in hand with 
him, and who is indeed said to have alrea(3y accom- 
panied him in liis journeys in Peloponnesus (p. 367 ). 
No sooner had the party of Eubulus been overthrown, 
than new men were needed ; and although it was 
not till 01 . cx. 3 (b.c. 338 ), that Lycurgus assumed 
the office of chief superintendent of the finances, an 
influential activity on his part doubtless begins 
already about the time when the reform-laws of 
Demosthenes were passed. In the same year in which 
Lycurgns entered upon his official duties, his brother- 
in-law Caliias, the son of Ha])ron, of the deme of 
Bate, likewise took office as the manager of the newly- 
established war-fund. These were the fresh forces 
which advanced the work of the iiew-birtli of Athens. 
It was a new generation of statesmen, genuine 
Athenians, filled with love towards the city and the 
common Plellenic country, united to one another by 
a lofty endeavour ; and when we compare these men 
with Eubulus and the upstarts whom his favour thrust 
into tlie highest offices of State, we perceive the dif- 
ference between the old times and the new, the decisive 
turning-point which Attic* history had reached.^" 

The enemies at home lay vanquished ; Eubulus and 
his associates were • powerless ; the friends of Mace- 
donia had still less influence, and had no intention 
of offering open resistance. Demosthenes was there- 
fore no longer the leader of the opposition against a 

* Eubulus superintendent of the finances 01, cvi. 3 — evii. 3 ; Aplio- 
betu-3 01, evii. 3 — cviii. 3 (during the Olynthian War) ; Schafer, i. 37.‘5 
Cessation of the magnificent construction of Philon, 01. ex. 2 : 
Philochorus, Fragin. 135 (tu de )(p'qftaTa eyp-rjcjitaavTO irdvr elvai cTTpaTtm- 
nm Arjpoixdevovs ypaylmvTos). Of. G. Ourtius in Philol. xxiv. 21)6.— 
Calliip raplat twk crTpanairiKav ; Fit. X Orat, 842.— Demosthenes and 
Lyctfgua : Fhilol, xpciy. 264. 
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party-government of overwlielming strengtli, but the chap. 
director of the State ; and it now behoved him to show 
til at he was not -only able to reveal the evils of the 
commonwealth and to remedy them by well-considered 
legislative proposals, but was also in tempestuous 
times capable of guiding the helm, which the con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens had placed in his hands. 

The rupture of the peace, which he had always de- 
manded, had taken place ; the war, which he had con- 
jured up, had broken out ; it now became the duty of 
the war-party to show that the struggle, which had been 
accepted at its instigation, was not a hopeless one. 

Herewith commenced Demosthenes’ hardest task. The^ms- 
Eor what hopes could be indulged upon a calm exa- 
mination of the situation ? How could the little 
common wealtli of .citizens, whose strength had been 
relaxed by a long habituation to peace, be successfully 
enabled to defy the military prince of Macedonia and 
his veteran armies 1 It was one thing to frustrate the 
designs of the king in individual undertakings, diffi- 
cult in themselves, such as the siege of Byzantium ; 

— another, to enter upon a war against him, which, 
once begun, must end in a complete humiliation of 
the king or in the hopeless overthrow of Athens. 

"Where were the commanders, who could be opposed 
to Philip and his generals, accustomed to victory ? 

Where was to lie found a pledge of success amidst so 
many dangers abroad and at home ? The Philippic 
party continued to work in , secret, and to lie in wait 
for a turn in aifairs faAUiurakle to it ; and how ^7as it 
possible to rely upon the s[.)irit of the citizens, con- 
cerning which it had to be assumed, that, aftcj’ linAung 
been raised by the successes on the Bosporus, it would 
with equal rapidity change into the contrary, while 
Philip on the other hand had often enough shown, 
how he could contrive to make good defeats suffered 
by him, and how, being in consequence of his in- 
exhaustible resources undisturbed by all the changes 
and chances of war, he steadily pursued his aims % 
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Tlieir navy made it requisite for the Atli'enians to let 
their war he one of otfence ; but how could the M’ace- 
donian empire be effectively attacked, which had from 
year to year been increased and more and more 
advantageously rounded off? 

Doubtless Demosthenes and his friends seriously 
weighed all these difficulties ; and if they notwith- 
standing courageously entered into the war, it is only 
possible to comprehend and appreciate their mood 
from the standpoint of Hellenic patriotism assumed 
by them. They looked upon Philip as a barbarian, 
and upon his empire as a barbarian empire. The 
further that his conquests extended, the more manifest 
that his design became of uniting the whole complex 
of territory from the river Danube to Cape Tcenanim, 
and of blending Scythians, Illyrians, Thracians, Alace- 
donians, and Hellenes into a single empire: — the less 
did such an empire appear to possess the requisite 
guarantees of endurance in the eyes of the G-reeks, 
who regarded capability of being clearly surveyed 
and inner homogeneousness as the sole secure basis of 
a State. The absence of measure from the schemes 
of Philip was considered his weak point ; it was 
thought inevitable, that such an arrogance must come 
to a fall ; the strerfgth of the eiiemy was under- 
estimated, because it was compared with that of the 
Persian empire, which had likewise sunk into decay by 
reason of its inorganic immensity. The conviction 
was still held hist, that in a struggle with barbarians 
Hellenes must ncccssarjly bo victorious ; it was be- 
lieved, that the event would again be decided by sea ; 
confidence was placed in the superiority of the Attic 
fleet ; and when even suoli men as Phocion, who in 
general obstinately opposed tlie policy of Demosthenes, 
after the outbreak of the war had no hesitation as to 
doing their duty as patriots, Demosthenes and his 
friends might well hold, that during the progress of 
the war the entire civic community would unite more 
and more firmly, and derive strength from union. 
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The position in whieh the Athenians stood towards 
the mainland power of the Alacedonians resemhled 
that which they had of old held towards the Laeedae- 
moniaus ; only in the present case it was far less 
favourable, and the present adversary was far more 
difficult to reach. The blockade of the coasts was 
very keenly felt by the Macedonians ; but nothing 
could be decided l^y it. The landings effected in the 
territory on the coast were beaten back ; no bases of 
operations were discovered, where it was possible to 
establish a firm footing, and the great advantage 
secured by Philip through the wholesale destruction 
of the Hellenic coast-towns now became apparent. 
All attempts to induce the coast-populations to rise 
against Philip failed ; so that, before the king him- 
self arrived at the theatre of the war, his adversaries 
were already discouraged. 

On the other hand, however, Philip himself was at 
a loss as to the way of conducting the war. He could 
not remain a, tranquil spectator of the recalcitrance 
of the Athenians, and of the formation of a Hellenic 
League ; this would have amounted to a confession 
of weakness, and would have been doubly dangerous 
after the failure of his undertakings on the Bos- 
porus. It behoved him to redeem the honour of his 
arms, and to restore his authority in the G-reek world. 
If, then, he were to advance at once upon Athens, 
he was obliged to confess to himself, tha,t a siege of 
the strongly-fortified city was in itself a very doubt- 
ful enterprise, and that in this event the Athenians 
might reckon upon support from many sides and of 
a vigorous character. But a Hellenic national war 
Philip ■was still desirous of avoiding ; he wished to 
adhere to the standpoint, that it was not the people 
against which, he was making war, but a perverse and 
deluded party, which opposed the true interests of the 
city as much as it opposed himself. Nor could he 
in the case of such a war put trust in his allies. He 
was not certain of the Thessalians, and still less of the 
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CHAP. Thel)a.ns, Lis former relations witli whom, once of 
so confidential a nature, Lad L^en long ago disturbed. 
At Tliebes tlie parties were as bitterly opposed to 
one another as at Athens. Timolas, a dcspicahlo 
debaucliee, was at the Lead of the friends of Philip, 
who were prepared for any humiliation. On the 
other side a national party had arisen, and Lad 
already gained in authority by the fact, that a great 
part of tlie civic body had been rendered indignant 
by Philip’s self-willed proceedings in Phocis, by the 
connexions which he had established with the ancient 
confederates pf Thebes in Peloponnesus, and hy his 
occupation of the fortified places at Thermoj)ylm. 

Bis Under these circumstances it was necessarily of the 

Mincfiicr. importance to Philip to avoid the kindling nf 

a national war ; it was therefore indispensable to dis- 
cover an opportunity enabling him to enter Greece 
with an armed host, without a])pearing to take tlio 
field against the Greeks, in order tluit thus the respon- 
sibility of tbo actual attack might bo cast upon his 
enemies, and that they might be induced openly to 
meet him in the field. Por this purpose it became 
necessary once more to make use of the position which 
Philip had already assumed in Greece ; in it must l)e 
found the pretext for entering in a manner apparently 
justified. For if it was possible for liim to come as 
the protector of Delphi, he would at the same time 
secure this advantage, that his enemies wonld he once 
more obliged to come forward as enemies of the 
Delphic god, while he appeared himself to represent 
a, national cause. In other words, a second ‘ Sacred 
AVar’ was reepusite. 

The AYar wliicli had first introduced Philip into 
Greece had been the consequence of events which 
had developed themselves of their own accord and 
‘ gradually. TLe new AYar, on the other hand, it was 
necessary to bring about artificially, the preparatory 
steps being taken hy the Greeks themselves for 
Philip’s purposes. For this end there was no lack of 
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appropriate agents. For tlie rising authority of the chap. 

national’ party at Athens and other places had indeed 

driven the friends of Macedonia into tlic background 
ill public life, but had at the same time only rendered 
them more bitter, sore, and unconscientious. They 
were in secret all the more anxious to serve the king, 
and for the second time to open to him the inlets into 
Greece. The necessary agreements between the Mace- 
donian court and its adherents' were probably arrived 
at ill Delphi. Here Avere the head-quarters of the 
Macedonian intrigues; at Delphi Athens was betrayed. 

The Athenians themscHes were entirely occupied T7ie _ 
Avith the imminent Avar ; they observed more vigi- 
. lantly than evSr the personal movements of the king ; Pyiagorm. 
but to the Delphic affairs no one paid attention, and 33L 
no one took heed of the neAvly-created Amj)hictyonic ^ ' 

iissembly, which Avas despised on principlci Herein 
a great mistake was committed l:)y the party at the 
head of affairs ; for its adversaries turned this careless- 
ness to the best account, and, on the next recurrence 
of the -season when the officers of the city to be sent to 
Delphi Avere appointed, carried the assignment of all 
the posts to men of their own colour, — a success which 
was made possible by the factj that the participation in 
the elections held for the purpose AA’^as uncommonly 
small. Besides Diognetus, the Hieroimiemon {ie. 
voting assessor of the 4 iBiphictyonic Council) chosen 
by lot, Hischines, Midias, and Thrasycles Avere by a 
majority of votes elected as Pylagorce or representa- 
tives of the community, who were able to exercise 
an important influence as consultative members. It 
Avas an easily gained party-victory, which annoyed the 
patriots not a little. But there was no objection to 
be offered to the elections ; and the patriots consoled 
themselves, because they did not anticipate the results 
which Avere to evolve themselves out of the event. 

As for iEschines, he had only Avaited for the day of 
this election in order to come forward once more 
into the arena out, of the retirement in which he had 
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remained for several years, and to assume tlie leading 
part in the game of intrigues, for -wliicli he was most 
perfectly (■[ualificd."'' 

At tlie western base of Mount Parnassus dwelt the 
little population of the Ozolian Locrians ; and their 
chief place, Amphrssa, lay close at the foot of the chain 
of mountains which connects Mount Parnassus with 
the iEtolian. highlands; below Aniphissa spreads a 
fertile low-lying plain, which opens to the south-east 
towards the Criseean Gulf. The Amphisseans had in 
the most recent times of war been the most determined 
adversaries of the Phocians ; next to Bceotia they had 
suffered most largely at their hands, and the overthrow 
of the Phocians accordingly gave great satisfaction to 
their lust of vengeance. Perhaps they on this occa- 
sion gained a few advantages, which rendered them 
insolent, and stimulated them to desire to play a ]part 
on their own account. This mood was taken advantage 
of at Thebes, where a feeling of wuath against Athens 
prevailed. For, before the purification of the Delphic 
temple had yet been completed, the Athenians had 
hastened to set up anew on sacred ground certain 
dedicatory shields, — the monuments of the battle of 
Platsese, with the inscription recalling the victory 
achieved over the Persians and Thebans conjointly. 
The Thebans were anxious to have this insult ani- 
madverted upon, not only as act of personal unfair- 
ness, but also as a violation of Plellenic usage ; and, 
making a variety of pu'omises, they put forward the 
Amphisseans, in order to have tlie matter brought 
before the Amphietyons. No sooner, therefore, had 
the dej)uties arrived for the spring meeting, than it 
became known, that in the first sitting a motion of the 
Amphisseans, directed against Athens, WTjuld be among 
the orders of the day. As Diognetus announced him- 
self sick, .dEschines took his powers upon him, and now 
conducted the cause of Athens entirely by himself. 

* Timolas ; Theopoinp. ap. Athen, 436.— Election of the officers for 
Delplu : jEschin. iii. 195 ; Dem. xviii. 149. 
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A tempestnoiis sitting ensued. The spokevsman of 
tlie Amplnsseans inveighed against Athens and against 
the criminal impatience with which she had revived the 
memory of the ancient struggles between brethren in 
Hellas j he proposed a penalty of fifty talents (£12,180 
circ,)^ and went so far in his ardour, that at the close 
he l)roke out into the words : “ Hay, ye Hellenes, were 
ye wise, not even the name of the Athenians would be 
allowed to be mentioned on these festive days; ye 
would have to send them forth from the sanctuary as 
accursed.'^' 

It was now the turn of j3Eschines. He contrived 
with brilliant eloquence to repel the accusation, so 
that it was not even entertained ; and, instead of this, 
to turn the point of the ban which was to have been 
launched against Athens, by charging the Amphisseans 
with a far worse violation of the Sacred Law. The 
lower portion of their plain touched without any 
natural boundary the domain of ancient Cirrha, upon 
which a curse had been laid in the First Sacred War, 
so that it was wdtlidrawn from all cultivation. During 
the troubles of the immediate past the Locrians had 
appropriated pieces of this territory; they had built 
brick-kilns on the soil of the Cirrhaeans, erected a new 
enclosure for the harbour, and levied tolls upon the 
ships entering it. To these facts aHschines adverted 
with the thunders of Ms eloquence. From the rocky 
terraces, where the Amphictyons held their diet under 
the open sky, he pointed with his finger to the smoking 
brick-kilns on the sea-shore, and demanded a joint 
mareh-out, wiiicli wuis only on account of the advanced 
liour of the day postponed to the next morning. When 
this' arrived, the entire population of Delphi capable 
of bearing arms accordingly sallied forth under the 
command of the Amphictyons, in order to pull dowm 
the buildings, which 'were only a few hours off, and to 
fill up the harbour. It was an improvised Sacred 
War, — a surprise executed in the midst of peace with- 
out the observance of any of the legal formalities. 
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After its accomplisliment, the tuimiltiious expedition 
eaine to bloTws with the Amphisseans, who lay in wait 
for it OB its return home ; and after considerable losses 
it sought refuge in a wild flight to Delphi. Here was 
a new crime, in consequence of which an extraordinary 
meeting of the Amphictyons was immediately sum- 
moned to Thermopylae, where the deputies of the con- 
federated states were to appear, armed with powers, to 
discuss the new casus belli. iEschines for his part, 
wlio had contended witli so splendid a result for the 
honour of bis native city and for the rights of the god, 
returned home in triumph, made his report to the civic 
assembly, and requested the necessary instructions for 
the coming federal meeting. 

At Athens, too, everything seemed at first to proceed 
as dEschines desired. lie contrived to kindle among 
his fellow-citizens also the artificial enthusiasm which 
he had excited at Delphi. He unscrupulously appealed 
in his favour to the memories of Solon and of his Sacred 
Wav ,' he dared to represent Demostlienes as a traitor, 
who had in his ca:pacity of Pylagoms been j)urchased 
for 2,000 drachms by the Amphisseans, in order to 
throw a veil of silence over tlieir misdeeds. Indeed, 
such was the contagious force of fanatical excitement, 
that the Athenians quite forgot the serious position 
in which their own city was placed, and tliought of 
nothing but the brick-kilns near CiiTlia and the im- 
pious act of the Amphisseans. 

It was only by means of the greatest exertions that 
Demosthenes succeeded, first in the Council and then 
in the popular assembly, in asserting the voice of reason, 
and in making clear to the Athenians the danger into 
which they Avould precipitate themselves, if they 
entered into tiie projects of iEschines, the sole object 
of which he declared to he to bring the Macedonians 
into the land. It was resolved to send no deputy to 
the meeting at Thermopylse ; and although it was im- 
possible entirely to frustrate it, and to put an end to the 
criminally kindled quarrels, and to cross the intrigues 
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of j®scliiiies, yet Ms defeat was marked enough, and 
ill particular it was a triumph for Demosthenes, that 
the attempt to seize this opportunity for provoking 
hostility between Athens and Thebes ended in the 
contrary result to that which had been intended. For 
Thebes too kept a^way from Thermopylm, and for the first 
time entered into a course of policy which, in accordance 
witli the desire long cherished by Demosthenes, made 
possible an approximation between the two cities.''* 

The diet summoned to Thermopylae accordingly 
remained a pure party-assembly, to which only those 
states sent deputies which stood entirely under the 
influence of Macedonia. As yet Philip was not at 
hand. During three quarters of a jmar after the siege 
of Byzantium he still continued withdra-wn from the 
eyes of the Greeks, fighting in the clistant land of the 
Danube against Scythians and Triballi. There was 
accordingly still needed an interlude, before the cata- 
strophe, wdiich was intended, could come to pass. 
Gottyphus the Pharsahan, who occupied the presidency 
among the Amphictyons, was therefore empowered 
by the assembly to conduct the Sacred War. The 
threatened Amphisseans promised satisfaction, but gave 
none. When the summer had passed in these trans- 
actions, and king Philip, having returned from the 
North, and having been healed from his wounds, was 
ready for intervention, a report was made to the 
Delphic autumn meeting concerning the obstinate re- 
calcitrance of the Amphisseans ; there was now, it Avas 
declared, no choice left to the Amphictyonic states but 
either themselves to collect money, hire troops, and 
impose penalties- upon all the states guilty of delay, 
or to appoint Philip federal commander. The latter 
alternative vauis resolved upon, as liad long been secretly 
settled, although J5schincs subsequently blamed the 
Athenians for having, misled by Demosthenes, spurned 


* TBsclunes at Delphi : Dem. xviii. 149 ; Jilschin. iii. 117. — Demos- 
thenes against iEschines at Athens : jEschin. iii. 125 ; Dem. xviii. 143 

(TToXe/ioi/ eis Ti}u ’Attik^v eicray«s, AiO'XiJ''?, iroKefioP dn^iKTVOviKov), 
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tlie opportunity offered by tbe gods for a pious and 
honourable war.* 

Thus negligence, self-delusion, and treason had 
within a short time accomjffislied Avliat had been the 
object of Philip’s schemes. The fault of negligence 
fails to the charge of the Athenians, who at the time 
of the Delphic elections were not upon their guard, 
although they had four years previously so emphati- 
cally taken care that the interests of Athens at Delphi 
should not fall into the hands of an iEs(ihines (p. 353). 
The civic community was imperfectly adapted for 
taking a clear view of the situation of things beyond 
their immediate ken ; and Demosthenes himself, 
whose task it was to turn his vigilant glance in 
all directions, is hardly to be acquitted of having 
been insufficiently ijiformed of what was taking place 
at Delphi, and of having altogether under-estimated 
the dcangers which threatened from that cpiarter. The 
situation of affairs failed to become clear to him, 
until .^schines returned, and until Demosthenes cast 
at him the wrathful words : “ Thou bringest war to 
Attica, an Amphictyonic war ! ” The self-deluded were 
the Amphisseans, who in aimless excitement allowed 
themselves to be tempted to kindle a new quarrel, 
the consequences of which were to burst over their 
own heads. Finally, treason was at work in every 
quarter, and this in accordance with a well -devised 
plan, based upon a joint agreement between the 
partisans of Philip, and doubtless in its main points 
already fixed, w'hcn iEschines was carrying the elec- 
tion of himself and of his associates at Athens. As in 


* Meeting at Thermopylae and appointment of Oottyphus {^ikiTmov 
. . . . h 'S.Kyjdais awovTos) •. .^Eschin. iii. 128; Dem. xviii. 151. — The 
nomination of Philip to the gyejiovla t?}s evar^S^tas (Eschin. 129) is said 
to have been advocated by Eschhies himself among others, according to 
Gi’ote, vol. xi. p. Gt)6. But a.ssnrcdly Demosthenes would not have pa.ssed 
by this circumstance. Moreover, E.schines not without intention repre- 
sents the .second (autumn-) meeting as a quite separate event, in which he 
took no part whatever. It should also be remembered that new Fyla- 
gorcB were elected for every Pylcra ; and how could it have been possible 
that E^chines should have been re-elected ? 
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a well-st-udied drama we see all those concerned play 
their parts, each scene accurately fit on' to its ][)re- 
decessor, and the catastrophe accomplish itself step 
by step, which corresponded to tlie intentions of the 
man who, concealed from the eyes of the public, 
managed the whole performance. The only subject 
on which doubts may remain is the extent to which 
circumstances took their course of their own accord, 
and the point at which the intrigue began. 

The king wished to be summoned into Greece for 
a new process of execution. The first point therefore 
on wfiich it was necessary to a,rrive at an understand- 
ing was the obtaining of a culprit, the discovery of 
a community, upon which war could be made on 
account of an act of impiety committed against the 
Temple. For this purpose the Amphisseans were 
selected, the only community against which excep- 
tion could be taken on this head. But inasmuch as 
they had done no wrong, beyond what had for years 
been calmly allowed to take its course and been 
tolerated, the whole intention would have been too 
palpably revealed, had the opportunity been forced 
precipitately, and had the prescriptive acts of trespass 
been suddenly made a casus belli. It w’'as therefore 
necessary that the Amf)hissea.ns should themselves by 
an insolent proceeding furnish the occasion for calling 
them to account ; and to this they Avere excited by 
Thclies. It would therefore seem, that the Avhole 
intrigue had its beginning at Thebes, and that Theban 
statesmen, such as Timolas and his associates,, guile- 
fully abused the short-sightedness of the Amphisseans, 
took advantage of their hatred against Athens, and 
by all kinds of futile promises induced them publicly 
to attest their holy zeal for the honour of the god by 
means of a protest against Athens. But among the 
Amphisseans too there must have been men, Avhose 
conduct was the result of a secret understanding ; for 
the insolent vehemence and the defiant bearing of 
the Locrian envoy fitted so admirably into the.,,, plot 
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of tlie drama, that in this also it is hardly possible 
to perceive a mere accidental connexion. Moreover 
there existed in Locris a party of the Godly,” which 
sided with Oottyphns. 

The course of events becomes clearer from the 
moment when ^schines enters upon the stage, in 
order to assume the leading part. He is to all appear- 
ance completely taken by surprise nothing more 
than a vague rumour announces an atta,ck about to 
be made upon Athens; and not until he has listened 
to the complaint of the Amphisseans does the notion 
suddenly occur to his mind of the answer with which 
he will confound the audacious accusers ; — and yet 
everything has been long ago prepared, in order l)y 
the withdrawal of his fellow-countrymen to play the 
whole game into his hands ; and yet he has all the 
documents in immediate readiness in order to prove the 
impious proceedings of the Amphisseans. The placing 
of the shields in the temple was manifestly a matter 
of absolute indifference, which is altogether dropped, 
after it has, as an incident preAuously arranged, exer- 
cised its effect The Amphisseans fell into the trap; 
and under the presidency of Cottyphus, a person en- 
tirely dependent upon Philip, all subsequent steps 
are hurried on with a ruthless speed and violence, 
the sole purpose of which is to goad the imhapjDy 
Amphisseans into the commission of a newr wrong, 
and to frustrate anything which might perchance 
make possible an amicable settlement of the quarrel. 
And the hypocritical ' nature of iEschines could find 
no greater satisfaction than in his having an oppor- 
tunity of appearing as a fiery patriot on behalf of 3 ns 
native city, wdiilc he was in truth busily engaged in 
conjuring up the worst of calamities over its head. 
For, from the moment when he occasioned the process 
of execution against Amphissa, he could not remain 
in doubt as to the fact that he was opening a way 
into Greece for Philip, .and that his native city, 
bet^en which and Philip a state of war prevailed, 
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imist there'by be involved in tbe most imminent peril. 
The only question as to wliich doubts may be enter- 
tained, is whether he acted thus from a desire of 
vengeance upon his opponents, to whom he had suc- 
cumbed at Athens, ox from paid officiousness, of which 
motive Demosthenes accuses him; and even were it 
desired to give the mildest interpretation to his course 
of action, viz. that he considered the approach of a 
Macedonian army the best means for overthrowing 
the war-party at Athens, yet it would still have to 
be designated as base treason, that for such a purpose 
he nfede use of the national enemy. But in truth it 
was not political but personal motives, which made 
AEschines a traitor. By nature devoid of character 
and of independence, he invariably attached himself 
to such men as seemed to be likely to furnish him an 
opportunity of letting his talent shine and playing a 
prominent part, an end to which in spite of all his 
natural gifts he was unable to attain by a straight path 
and by his own strength. Vanity was the impulse 
at the bottom of his actions. Since the embassy to 
Pella he had been dazzled by the greatness of Philip, 
and unscrupulously supported the designs of the king, 
in order thus to satisfy his own restless ambition and 
to gain personal advantages- Being more and more 
driven into the background by the personal superiority 
of Demosthenes, he sought for a new opportunity for 
asserting himself^ and therefore unhesitatingly entered 
into the intrigue which, whether its first threads were 
spun at Thebes or at Delphi or at Athens, was in any 
case a treasonable combination among all the partisans 
of Philip, designed to bring a Macedonian army into 
the country, and to place in the hands of the king 
the decision of the destinies of Greece.^ 

* The eva-ejBels in Amphissa, whose recall is demanded by Cottyphns ; 
AUscliin. iii. 129. It may be regarded as highly probable, that the 8i 
eva-eSeiav (pevyovres are the same men as those who had with the Philippic 
party brought about the entire catastrophe, and had immediately after- 
wards been expelled as traitors. — The defence offered on behalf of iEsc^es 
and the attempted refutation of the suspicion cast upon him by D:«ds- 
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After 3,11 tLe eveuts had been accomplished, which 
Philip had awaited in prudent retirement, he no 
longer delayed. Of the strong positions at Thermo- 
pylae, Nicaea, and Echinus (p. 377), he had already 
made himself master. When the winter began, he 
took possession of all the inlets into Interior Greece; 
and whoever observed the warlike stir in the frontier- 
cantons, the activity of the king and his generals, the 
extreme circumspection with which the campaign was 
commenced, and the large masses of troops ■vhicli 
were gradually assembling, could hardly fail to be 
struck by the thought, that something of a different 
kind was intended from the chastisement of the ob- 
scure Locrian town, which was named as the goal of 
the military expedition. Soon even those at a greater 
distance were to be made to see clearly in the matter. 

Erom Thermopylae several routes lead into Interioj' 
Greece. Of these the one passes out of the recess of 
the mountains near Heraclea, the ancient Trachis 
(vol. hi. p. 135), over to the Dorian tetrapolis ; and 
thence by a second pass between Mounts Parnassus 
and Corax in the direction of %.mphissa, which lay 
immediately at the outlet of the pass. TJiis is the 
route which, leading from north to south, traverses 
the Isthmus between the Malian and the Crisman 
Gulf by the shortest line. If Philip took this route, 
it was unnecessary for him to pass through tlie Pass of 
Therino]9ylce, or at all to touch Central Greece. But 
he actually sent only part of his army in advance by 
tliis route, conducting the main body from Thermo- 
pylce to the south-east, across the lidls extending from 
Phthiotis in the direction of the Euboean Sea, — the 
offshoots of Mount Callidromus and of the Cncmis- 
range, where the passes lead towards Phocis and 
Boeotia. The most important of these passes ended at 
Elatea ; and before sure tidings had yet been received 
with regard to the movements of the army, the king 

th.6Ms in Spengel, Demosilw. Vertheid, des Kimphon. have failed to 
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suddenly stood in tlie valley of tlie Ccpliiius, wliere 
after the devastation of Pliocis lie was met by no resis“ 
tanee, Elatea, the most considerable city on the south 
side of the frontier mountains, the citadel and key of the 
principal pass and of the whole of Central Greece, was 
rapidly surrounded by entrenchments ; below the city 
Philip pitched a fortified camp. In this position he 
controlled the plain of the Cephisus, which attains to 
its greatest breadth between Elatea and Tithora, a place 
lying opposite at the base of Mount Parnassus. Plis 
rear being covered in case of a retreat, and his com- 
mrihications with Thessaly and Macedonia secured, he 
at the same time had at his disposal the resources of 
the fertile valley, the best pastures for his horses, and 
‘the amplest room for any movements of troops. For 
on the one side he had a convenient line of communi- 
cation up the valley of the Cephisus, with the district 
of Doris (vol. ii. p. 394), and with the passes leading 
thence by way of Cytinium to Amphissa; while on 
the other, i.e. down-stream, he was so close to the 
frontier of Bceotia, that he kept Thebes perpetually in 
dieck, without violating its territoiy. By his occupa- 
tion of Elatea Philip had flung aside the mask ; he had 
taken up a position, than which no better could liave 
been found for making war upoA Western as well as 
upon Eastern Greece. It was now manifest, that he 
had no intention of confining himself to an expedition 
of execution a.gainst Amphissa. 

The Athenians had indeed already received an early 
warning from Demosthenes, so soon as the treasonable 
scheme of a new Sacred War became known. They 
had however, notwithstanding this, not allowed them- 
selves to be disturbed in their carelessness, and even 
seem to have opined that the Amphissean quarrel 
would in the first instance keep the tempest of war 
at a distance from themselves. Out of this delusion 
they were now all the more unexpectedly torn forth. 
Of a sudden it seemed to them, as if the enemy's 
army was before the gates of Athens; and all^e 
E E 2 
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CHAP, misery of 4lie war, wliicli they had cheerfully decreed 
when the enemy was fighting in distant Thrace, now 
stood immediate! 3 ^ before their eyes. 

It was evening, Demosthenes relates, when the 
message reached the Prytanes, that Elatea had been 
taken. They at once rose from their common meal ; 
some of them drove the buyers and sellers from the 
market-place, and lit a great fire, in order to give 
a signal to the rimal population. The others sent to 
the generals, and caused the trumpeters to sound an 
alarm. The whole city was in motion. On the next 
morning, as soon as day broke, the Prytanes sum- 
moned the Council to the Town Hall ; the citizens 
streamed to the Pnyx ; and, before the Council had 
yet arrived at a resolution, the popular assembly was 
waiting in anxious expectation. And when hereupon 
the Prytanes had made public the situation of affairs, 
' and had also produced the messenger, so that he 
might personally repeat his tidings, the question was 
asked : Who demands to speak Inasmuch as there 
was no motion of the Council before the assembly, 
the decision depended entirely upon the lQ,tter. And 
yet no man came forward ; and although the herald 
several times repeated his summons, although all the 
Ten Generals and all the popular orators ivere present, 
and although the interests of the fatherland imposed 
upon every patriot the duty of offering counsel and 
aid, yet all remained dumb, deeply agitated, and 
morally unhinged by the overwhelming events which 
had taken place. All eyes turned to Demosthenes ; 
and the universal helplessness having been attested 
with sufiicient clearness by the long and painful 
silence, the impression was all the greater which was 
created when he at last came forward, — and not with 
vacillatory and uncertain proposals, but with a resolute 
and clearly-arranged exposition of that -which was de- 
manded by the honour and safety" of the city. Indeed, 
he contrived -with happy presence of mind to take 
ad vintage of the panic of the moment, in order to 
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bring to pass wliat was of supreme importance, Viz. 
the combination with Thebes. 

Demosthenes had by no means remained free from 
the universal ill-will prevailing among his fellow- 
citizens against Thebes. He had deemed the ancient 
friends of the Persians to be luce wise the natural 
adherents of the new national enemy; he had not 
believed them capable of appreciating the national 
cause ; and yet he was from the first a man of too 
much magnanimity of mind and Hellenic feeling to 
surrender himself to a blind hatred. He had the pre- 
servation of the Hellenic nation too much at heart, 
for it to have been, possible that he should iiave de- 
sired the weakening or anniliilation of any one member 
of it. But the cautiousness with which he was obliged 
to advance this sentiment too, is already evident from 
the fact, that in his oration on the Peace (p. 325) he 
had expressly to beg his fellow-citizens not to interrupt 
him by expressions of dissatisfaction, although he was 
giving utterance to nothing more than the expectation, 
that for the Thebans also a time would arrive when 
they would be unwilling to march by the side of 
Philip against Athens. 

The following years confirmed his words. After 
the peace there ensued a change of mood at Thebes ; 
the germs of a national party formed themselves, 
which were not unobserved by the vigilant eye of 
Demosthenes. K change therefore took place in his 
views also (p. 345); and the opposition between him 
and JSschincs contributed to encourage this alteration 
of sentiments. For Demosthenes perceived the base- 
ness of his opponent to lie principally in this : that he 
was so busily at wmrk to foster the hostility between 
the neighbours, to goad on the citizens against Thebes, 
to make the rift more and more deep and incurable, 
and, so far as in him lay, to drive the Thebans more 
and more over to the side of the enemy. Demos- 
thenes became correspondingly decided in his view ; 
his judgment grew more considerate ; his liberal 
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_ ready. In his speech for the CJiersonnesus he ad- 
monishes the Thebans to be on their guard, and 
not to trust Philip’s favours, although at that time 
the mood of the Athenians was still so hostile,' that 
be could call upon them to seek auxiliaries every- 
where, even in Persia, but could not venture to 
mention the Thebans. 

After the fall of Elatea a change ensued. It was 
now impossible to look out for aid from a distance ; 
the next-door neighbours were now the sole auxiliaries 
possible; and now of a sudden the preservation of I 

Athens seemed to depend entirely upon a combination 
with Thebes. He accordingly now demands the im- 
mediate opening of negotiations for the conclusion 
of an offensive and defensive alliance Avith Thebes ; 
at the same time the equipment of the entire civi.c 
forces, and a march-out to the Boeotian frontier. j 

But in order to execute these measures with the ( 

necessary energy, a supreme magisterial authority j, 

invested wdth extraordinary powers AAms reqtiired. 
Demosthenes therefore proposed for the period of the 
endurance of the danger of war the establishment of 
a government-committee of ten men, who together >. 
with the G-enevals at ere to provide for the common- 
AAnal according to their best judgment. He Ayas him,- 
self called to the head of this board of security. 

Men sharing his sentiments Avere placed at his side ; 
he Avas noAV the Pegent of Athens, and on his 

shoulders rested the Avelfare of the city.^' 

* Occupation of Elatea in the la.st months of 339 b.c. ; W^'estermanii 
acl Dem. xyiii. loA The impre-^sion created by this event at Athens liad 
also been described by Ilyperidos ; cf. llhet. Gr. i. 137. The ensiiino' 
events are according to Kbchly ( Fnihdtsh'icf/ dcr Hellcnm Phil. 
in V. Sc/iH-cixer Mnsnun, ii.),in opposition to Plntarch, Deni. 18, to be 
arranged in the follo-\ving order : — 339-8 c. : ’.Elatea taken— winter- 
quarters occupied — negotiations between Athens and Thebes— winter- 
lights. Spring: niarch to Ainphissa — intrigues at Athens — fresh nego- 
tiation.^— approach of Antipater’s army— return of Philip to Phocis — 

.. irruption into Boc.otiar— battle of Cluerouea. — Demosthenes on Thebes : 

' T, 14 ; viii. 63, 
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Tile first step was to make a journey to Tfiebes. 
Here lie found tlie deputies of the Boeotian towns 
assembled, and' also met an embassy from Philip, led 
by the crafty Python (p. 363), a man pre-eminently 
adapted for exciting all the elements of hostility 
against Athens which existed aifiong the Thebans, 
and, on the other hand, for commending to them as 
impressively as possible the Macedonian alliance. 
Por to Philip nothing could be less welcome than a 
comliination between the two cities, which still pos- 
sessed the civic bodies best able to fight ; their recon- 
ciliation on the basis of a national movement would 
amount to a moral defeat of his Amphictyonic policy, 
and at the same time to a material obstacle in the way 
of his strategical plans. The king therefore proceeded 
with the utmost caution. He abstained from taking 
advantage of the proximity of his arniy, so as to 
make rigorous and extensive demands ; he conducted 
himself, not as king of Macedonia, but as a member 
of the Hellenic League of states ; and his envoy was 
accompanied by deputies of the Greek cantons. He 
not even demaiided active federal aid, but merely 
neutrality during his war with xithens, and permission 
to march through Boeotian territory. In the case of 
a favourable issue he held out the prospect of an 
accjuisition of spoils and territory ; in the contrary 
event all the horrors of war were described as 
imminent, and as specially certain to visit Boeotia. 

What had Idemostheiies to throw into the opposite 
scale ? He had no means at command either for ter- 
rifying or for tempting ; he could open the prospect 
of ]io advantages ; he only came in order to demand 
sacrifices and to bring with him troubles of war. 
Besides which, he was an entire stranger to the citizens 
of Thebes, and as an Athenian had to contend against 
a general mistrust. Athens stood quite deserted in 
confronting the king. Plow easy therefore was it to 
interpret his intentions as if he were endeavouring, 
in order to save his city, which had provoked the 
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war, to drag Thebes also into the danger, — into a 
danger of war, moreover, to which Thebes was in the 
first instance and in a prominent degree exposed. 
Tor -upon Athens itself it was impossible to make war 
successfully without a fleet. 

And yet Demosthenes was victorious on the deci- 
sive day in the Boeotian assembly. And yet he was 
able to proclaim the common duty of waging the 
struggle on behalf of the honour and liberty of the 
fatherland, and at the same time on behalf of the 
independence of each State, with so mighty a power 
of eloquence, that he carried away with him the 
hearts of the Boeotian men, that all timid considera- 
tions, all scruples, all feelings of ill-will vanished, and 
one flame of patriotic enthusiasm, kindled by Demos- 
thenes, seized Thebes as well as Athens. This was the 
greatest and noblest victory of Demosthenes ; it was 
most emphatically his own, his personal deed. It was 
not merely a moral gain, but also a political event 
which weighed heavily in the balance. For the mea- 
sures taken by Philip at the very last hour best 
showed how deeply he Avas interested in preventing 
this union. Upon nothing had he calculated with 
so much certainty, as upon the insuperable hostility 
between the two neighbour-states. If these joined 
hands against him, then there was still a chance of the 
other states uniting ; then a national rising was still 
possible, which might ruin Phihp's position in Greece 
and call all his successes into question. There mani- 
festly still survived among the Thebans something of 
the spirit which Epaminondas and his friends had 
aroused ; an openness towards great ideas, a capacity 
for giving themselves up to moral greatness, for allow- 
ing themselves to be influenced by true eloquence, and 
for feeling and thinking as Hellenes. The hard ore 
had been melted ; and that which it had been invari- 
ably in vain sought to effect in former times, by force 
of arms (vol. ii. p. 397), and afterwards, by Epami- 
nondas as well as by the Boeotian party at Athens, 
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by means of a political agreement, was now rapidly 
and succcssfiTlly consummated; and tbe two neigli- 
bour-laiids, either of which was so manifestly destined 
to supplement the other, and was so indispensable for 
its security, closely united in the last hour* } The over- 
tures of Philip's envoys were rejected, and all the 
proposals of Demosthenes accepted. Athens guaran- 
teed to the Thebans the unimpaired local vsupremacy 
over Boeotia ; the expenses of the war were to be pro- 
portionately divided; at the same time the restora- 
tion of the Phocian towns was resolved upon, and an 
agreement was arrived at as to the joint conduct of the 
war by water and by land. It was the noblest and 
most just league ever concluded between two Hellenic 
states ; for it was based upon the determination to 
overcome all petty jealousies in the interest of the 
endangered fatherland. Thebes declared itself ready 
to re-establish the Phocians. The wall which severed 
Attica from Boeotia had fallen, and on either side 
of Mount Cithseron, from Cape Sunium to Parnassus, 
o?ie endeavour, o?ze will, held sway, — and this will 
was that of Demosthenes, who was associated in 
concord with the most generous minds among the 
people.^ 

There now once more stood opposed to one another, 
as in the Persian Wars, two groups of states, the one 
siding with the foreign power, the other resolved to 
wage the struggle for liberty. The object, therefore, 
was jointly to defend this Hellas in a more restricted 
sense, and to take advantage for this purpose of the 
bulwarks provided by nature. Below Elatea the valley 
of the river Cephisus becomes narrower. Prom Mount 
Parnassus a liill (Parori) springs forward in advance 
towards the river, and from the opposite range. Mount 
Cnemis, another, by which lay the town of Para- 

^ Demosthenes at Thebes : Theopomp. Plut£irch. De???. 18 : jj rov 
prjTopos bvvapii eKpirri^ovcra rov 6vp.dv avrav Kal diaKaiovaa ririv <pikQTLp,iav 
en-ecrK<irri<re rocs aXXacs aTreww^ catrre- <p6^oy Kai Xoyia-pidy kui h^dXelv 

avTovs evdovcrwvTas airo tov Xoyov irpos to KaXov. —Treaty 'witli Thebes ; 
.^schiii. iii. 142. 
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potamii. Tliis pass was occupied by tlie allies ; liere 
was now the Tbermopylse' of free Greece. Simul- 
taneously it was sought to gain other bases of opera- 
tions against Philip. A combination wms established 
with the Amphisseans; for it was of the highest 
importance to prevent Philip from succeeding in 
rapidly ridding himself of these enemies by force or 
by means of an amicable settlement. Accordingly, 
10,000 mercenaries on foot and 1,000 mounted, who 
had been hired by the Athenians, were designated for 
the protection of Locris, and marched to Amphissa 
under the command of Chares and of the Theban Prox- 
enus. In other words, the allies renounced all partici- 
pation in tlm shameful abuse to which the national 
religion had been put in the interest of Philip, and were 
courageous enough before the eyes of all the Hellenes 
to attach more importance to the preservation of the 
fatherland than to the excommunicatory curses of the 
traitorous Amphictyons. Por the same reason steps 
were at once taken to repair, so far as it urns possiblQ, 
the wrong which had been committed, and to restore 
Pliocis, which had been sacrificed to the intrigues of 
Delphi. On the summons of the allied cities, the 
fugitive inliahitants returned to their homes, and the 
vseattered Phocians assembled in their desolated habita- 
tions. "With the skilfulness peculiar to the Hellenes 
they rapidly re-settled amidst the ruins of their towms 
under the protection of the Locrian troops, and helped 
to render safe the mountain-passes of Parnassus. They 
at once became efficient allies, as they glowed with 
eagerness to take vejigeance upon Philip, and were 
resolved with the courage of despair to defend the 
home they had regained. Finally, the allies sent 
messages around Greece, in order to obtain armed 
auxiliaries; and the states which Demosthenes had 
secured, viz. Megara, Corinth, Euboea, Achaia, Lcucas, 
and Corcyra, proved ready to furnish tlieir contingents 
and to pay contributions to the war-fund, while the 
jealous Peloponnesians at all events remained neutral. 
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and could not be induced to support Pbilip, wlio 
claimed their contingents on tlie pretext of the Sacred 
War.^ 

Thus, then, an end bad likewise been successfully 
put to the hostilities between Tbebes and Phocis, be- 
tween Phocis and Amphissa, between Ainpbissa and 
Athens. Pound Mount Parnassus gathered a consider- 
able military force ; and at the same time the Thebans 
and the Athenians had taken the field in fraternal 
concord against Philip on the Boeotian frontier, watch- 
ing every movement on his part. ISTor was this all. 
Bloody skirmishes ensued between single divisions in 
the low-lying plain of the Cephisus, Two of these 
conflicts were known under the names of the ‘ Piver- 
battle ^ and the ' AVinter-battle ; ^ in both fortune was 
on the side of the allies, in both the Athenians in par- 
ticular — as Demosthenes states with pride^ — showed 
themselves not only unexceptionable, but worthy of 
high admiration by the excellence of their equipment, 
their good discipline, and their ardour. They were 
once more acknowledged and celebrated as the cham- 
pions of the Hellenes. Certain bodies of troops which 
were specially successful in these conflicts, as e.g. that 
of the Cecropian tribe with its captain Bularehus, vowed 
dedicatory gifts to the Athene on the citadel ; in the 
city the successes.achieved were solemnised by sacrifices, 
and processions ; the minds of all men were in an 
elevated, grateful, and hopeful mood. They had full 
confidence in the guidance of Demosthenes, and gave 
a public expression to this trustfulness, when at the 
spring-festival of the Great Dionysia he- was, on the 
motion of his cousin Demomeles, who had formerly 
been among his enemies, rewarded with a wreath of 
gold.t 

Phocis ; Pans. x. 3, 3 ; 33, 8. Allies : J3schm. iii. Go ; Plutarch. 
Dam, 17. The neutrals (irrl ry t^s IBias TrXeove^ias Dem. xviii. 

64 ; Pans. viii. 6, 2, 

t 'H iir'i ToC TTordfiov Koi^ • Deia. XYiii. 216.— Bularehus : 

MonatshericMe der Barline?' ATcadmnie, 3863, 6.— 'Bestowal of the wreath : 
Vit. X Orat. 846. 
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CHAP. It is true that even now opposition to him raised its 
head. It was sought to deprive him of the love of his 
Demos- fellow-citizens. Invectives were uttered against the 
ModoT^ hlendly attitude towards Boeotia, which had so long 
hecn regarded as an aberration unpardonable in the 
case of any decent Athenian ; and among prominent 
personages, Phocion in particular, at a season when a 
good undcrstanchng between him and Demosthenes 
was of greater importance than ever, confronted him 
with unconcealed bitterness. Doubtless no opposition 
was felt more painfully by Demosthenes than this ; for 
Phocion was, next to himself, the character of the 
highest mark, and his was the manliest individuality 
at Athens ; he was a man who, like Demosthenes, owed 
everything to himself, who was ecjually unbiassed in 
his judgment, and of an immoveable independence of 
spirit. He could never become a party-follower. In 
him the two tendencies of the society of the times 
met. In the Academy he had imbibed a stern con- 
tempt for all existing ways; but his nature was too 
practical and too much in need of self-exertion, for it 
to be possible for him to withdraw from the world like 
a true follower of Plato. He required a calling ; he 
served the commonwealth, but served it merely from a 
sense of duty for conscience’ sake, without taking any 
personal interest in it, without devoting any love to it, 
or feeling any. warm impulse towards -it. Probably 
there has rarely existed a successful general who has 
been less animated by ambition, and who has taken 
less pleasure in his successes, than Phocion. Every 
danger of war raised his authority; and yet it was 
peace alone which he desired. He looked upon any 
enthusiastic movement on the part of the people as 
a dangerous delusion, and regarded the orators who 
encouraged it, and who exhorted the citizens to make 
efforts, as the most dangerous counsellors of the com- 
munity. Personally, he had no desire to be an orator ; 
but the training in dialectics which he had acquired, 
the energy of his character, the sober coldness and the 
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decisiveness of his views, which last is connected with chap 
the one-sidedness of his standpoint, gave to his words a 
cutting force as well in occasional sayings as in public 
counter-speeches, and made him the most dangerous of 
all the opponents of Demosthenes. He resembled a 
; rock, upon which all the waves of the current of the 

: » times broke ; and the higher they rose, the more rigid 

was his resistance. 

Tn other quarters, too, attempts were made to pre- intrigucH 
: vent the outbreak of the war. Alarming signs were 

i, announced ; calamitous accidents which had occurred i^rty. 

I on the occasion of the last Eleusinia, it was contrived 

■ to turn to account as warning omens. The opposi- 

f tion-party combined, as in the days of Pericles, with 

a superstitions tendency fostered by the priests, who 
j saw in the alliance with the Phocians and Amphisseans, 

still under the ban of the Delphic god, an abomina- 
tion which averted the favom? of the gods from tlie 
Athenian state. Oracles were bruited about in order 
to spread terror and pusillanimity ; and in the end 
it was actually demanded, that before the decisive 
step was taken the Pythia should be asked what 
Athens ought to do, although it was well known that 
Delphi was at present even less than at the time 
of the Persian Wars entitled to a vote, and that the 
Pythia was, as Demosthenes expressed it, Philippic 
at heart. 

But all these efforts at resistance wmre impotent 
against the current of the times. The citizens were 
in a confident mood. Demosthenes stood firm and 
secure at the head of the national affairs ; he took 
vigorous measures against all who intended to cripple 
or disturb the patriotic movement; and probably 
we may also see a connexion between his struggle 
against the priestly party and his proceedings against 
the priestess Theoris, whose execution on account 
of her intrigues was brought about by him. At 
Thebes as well as at A.thens he directed the govern- 
ment; and with joyous courage all patriots looked 
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forward to tlie summer campaign, wliicli.was to decide 
everything.* 

It was otherwise in the camp of the enemy. Philip 
found himself utterly at fault in his calculations. 
Before his eyes the towns which he had destroyed 
were being rebuilt ; the passes on his right and on 
his left were occupied by considerable numbers of 
troops, advantageously disposed and efficiently com- 
manded, The first skirmishes had not ended in his 
favour. The struggle, to which lie saw himself forced, 
was one in itself entirely unexpected by, and un- 
welcome to, him ; and, moreover, he was anything 
but assured of ultimate success. • 

During the winter months he had kept the main 
body of his troops in the rear of the passes ; when 
the spring arrived, it was necessary for him to aban- 
don this anxious position, and to advance either along 
the base of Mount Parnassus or in Bosotia. He pre- 
ferred first to repair to the western theatre of the war, 
because here he hoped for an easier success. A divi- 
sion of his troops still lay at Cytiniuin, where the pass 
leads across from the region of the sources of the 
Cephisus to Amphissa. But here again Philip re- 
frained from venturing at once to penetrate with his 
troops into the perilous gorges of the hills ; he pre- 
ferred to make use of one of his stratagems, in which 
the advantage was always, more than in anything 
else, on his side as against the Greeks. He arranged 
an apparent movement of retreat, drew off his troops 
out of the passes of Doris ; and by means of general 
orders, which he intentionally allowed to fall into the 
, enemies’ hands, spread the news that a revolt had 
broken out among the Thracian peoples, which re- 
quired his presence, and for the nonce made impos- 

Expressions of opposition to Demosthenes : u®schin. ii, 106 : -n-pos 
Tois liWois KciKois Kal fioLonTa^ii. Cf. W. Schmitu, Ueher den Booiisvms 
des Demosthenes in Zeitsohrift fiir Gymn., 1865, 1.— Pliocion : Plutarch. 
Phoc. 9 and 16. — ^Prodigies : rEschin. iii. 130 ■ Plutarch, Phoc. 20.—- 
Theoris ; Philochorus ap. Harpocr. Boeckh, uber PMlochoros, 23 ; 
Plutaifch. Dem. 14. 
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! sible tlie contimiation of the Hellenic War, Upon chap. 

; bands of mercenaries, which were negligently com- 

manded and only to be retained at arduous posts by 
the impression of imminent danger and by the imme- 
diate presence of the foe, such stratagems exercised 
a specially strong effect. The troops dispersed ; the 
passes were left oj^en ; and, before any movement of 
the kind bad been expected, the king had suddenly 
returned by forced marches, and had penetrated 
through the passes. The army of mercenaries, taken 
by surprise, was completely defeated at Ampbissa, and 
the town itself was subjected to the same judgment 
as Pliocis bad formerly undergone. Naupactus too, 
which was garrisoned by Achseans, was taken by 
storm, and handed over to the iEtolians. 

Through this success, which had been obtained for 
the king l)y the carelessness of the commanders of the 
mercenaries, perhaps also by treason among them, an 
essential part of Demosthenes' plan of operations bad 
been frustrated. Philip vus now able to throw bis 
whole strength into the eastern theatre of the war ; 
he had open access from the south side of Mount 
Parnassus; and could cross from Haupactus into Pelo- 
ponnesus, so as to force the auxiliary troops of Athens 
to return home.''’'^ 

It was probably about the same time that the king Fir^h 
entered into fresh negotiations. He could calculate 
upon the inability of the cities to sustain for any qi 2 
length of time so excessive an exertion of their re- (e.c. 338 ). 
sources ; he was aware of the large amount of oppo- Suvmcr. 
sition which still existed against the war-policy ; the 
annihilation of Amphissa could not have failed to 
create a most terrible impression. Boeotia, which had 
from the first not followed from any original impulse 
of its own, was now the object which he had next in 
view. The capital wms still animated by the spirit of 
Demosthenes ; but Thebes wms hot Bceotia, and the 


* Amphissa ; Polyssn. iv. 2, 8 ; .jSlschin. iii. 146 seq . — Ntiupactus : 
Theopomp. cup. Suidas, s.v. ^povpfjaeis iv 'i^aima.KTa. 
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CHAP, deputies of tlie country-towns, whose territory already 
had to suffer as the scene of war, were otherwise in- 
clined. Vacillation accordingly ensued in consequence 
of tlie new offers brought from Macedonian head- 
quarters ; and n.ot only at Thebes, but also at Athens, 
the peace-party again ventured to come forward more 
boldly; from the fact that the most proved general 
of the city, as to whose patriotism it was permitted 
to no man to express a doubt, it derived a signifi- 
cance disproportionate to its real strength. It was a 
strange contrast, that the unwarlike orator should 
urge on the citizens to the conflict, while the soldier 
never ceased from warnings and advice in a contrary 
sensi.*. The two men even came into angry personal 
contact; Demosthenes, wroth at the unbending re- 
sistance of his adversary, is ‘said menacingly to have 
called out to him, “ The Athenians will make an end 
of thee, if they become heated with anger ; ” to which 
Phocion replied, “And thee, if they recover their 
senses.” These and similar exchanges of sallies handed 
down from these times give a notion of the extreme 
bitterness prevailing between the opposite standpoints. 

Fmrgy of To Demosthencs no idea could be more^ intolerable, 

results” of years of 
sacrifices and efforts should be lost. This intensified 
his energy, and impeUed the fiery man to act with 
continuously increasing decision, in order to terrify 
the traitors, to encourage the hesitating, and to 
strengthen the uncertain. He has been charged 
with having carried on a system of terrorism irre- 
concileable with the spirit of a republican adminis- 
tration. As in the days when Pericles was at the 
helm, it was complained that the constitution had been 
virtually abolished, and that Attic affairs were con- 
ducted by Demosthenes according to an understand- 
ing with the leaders of Boeotia. It was declared that 
he tolerated no contradiction, treated the generals with 
masterful arrogance, persecuted wfith savage ’wrath, 
like Cleophon of old (vol. iii. p. 535), every expression 
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of views tending towards peace ; and tliat it was like- 
wise only by despotically intimidating the Boeotcarclis 
that he had induced them, whom the recent offers of 
the king had shaken, to abstain from renouncing their 
connexion with him. The bearing of Demosthenes at 
Athens is, however, justified by the fact, that opposi- 
tion was not openly offered to him by a considerable 
part of the citizens, but only proceeded from indi- 
viduals or small knots of men, who sought to hinder 
his labours by secret intrigues. The feelings of the 
civic community found expression in the bestowal of 
another wreath of honour upon the orator, which was 
proposed by Hyperides, and carried with brilliant suc- 
cess against the protest of Diondas, perhaps at the 
festival of the G-reat Panathenaea (summer of 338 b.c.). 
After the rejection of the last proposals of peace the 
battle was inevitable ; and both sides could not but 
desire a speedy decision. As to the scene of the con- 
flict, it was necessarily of the utmost importance to 
the Hellenes that they should maintain their strong 
position in the narrow part of the valley of the 
Cephisus, and there await the attack ; while Philip, 
who during the recent negotiations had caused the 
reinforcements to join him, 'which Antipater led to 
him out of his kingdom, required a battle-field wliere 
he could unfold his cavalry and prove his superiority 
in tactics."' 

He accordingly quitted his winter-quarters ; with- 
drew from the pass ; sent his vanguard into the moun- 
tainous country which surrounds the valley of Lake 
Copais in the north ; devastated the Benotian hamlets, 
and threatened the entire eastern district. The allies 
had staked their success in the struggle upon the 
holding of the pass, and were thus by the -movement 
of the enemy suddenly placed in a position of the 
most anxious doubt. For it was possilde, that the 

* Terrorism {bvvaa-rAa) of Demosthenes ; .ffischin. iii. 146 set/. Avva- 
crrevcoi/ ovk nSiKtoj ovde Trap’ a^iav, warrep uTrocfiaiuerai OeenropTros : Plutarch. 
Dcra. IS. — Second bestowal of a wreath of honour : Schafer, ii. 529. 
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CHAP, whole army of the enemy might march off in an 
easterly direction, nor was it known where he ought 
to l:)e awaited. It was therefore necessary to follow 
his movements, if in accordance with the desire of 
the Boeotians their land was to he protected. The 
allies accordingly separated ; and only a feeble garrison 
was left in guard of the pass. 

No sooner had Philip gained this advantage, than 
he rapidly drew back his troops into their former 
position, easily overthrcAV the body of men left be- 
hind in the pass, pushed his troops through it in 
pursuit, and hereupon unexpectedly stood with his 
whole army in the Boeotian valley of the Cephisus, 
the broad plain of which he had from the first recog- 
nised to be the battle-field best suited to bimself. 
The Hellenes gathered to the south of the Cephisus, 
where the town of Chaeroiiea served them as a sup- 
port in the rear, and the river as a line of defence. 
Here, unhindered by the enemy, they drew up their 
contingents at the base of the heights which rise to 
the rear of Chaeronea, on either side of the rivulet of 
the Hgemon, -which flowing from the rocky theatre, of 
the town empties itself into the Cephisus. Nearest to 
the town stood the Athenians, who formed the left 
wing ; the Thebans ocenpied the place of bonour on 
the right wing, where they touched the river ; in the 
centre stood the Phocians, the Achseaiis, tlie Corinth- 
iaiis, and the remnants of the mercenary army, which 
had made their way hither from Locris. The Boeotians 
were commanded by Theagenes, a proved general out 
of the school of Epamiiiondas, the Athenians by the 
])iuve Stratocles, with Chares and Lysicles under him. 
Mtthuf Against this disposition the king advanced. His 
stated to have numbered 30,000 infantry, and 
(b,c.'^ 33 S). cavahy, the latter estimate being beyond doubt 

7ihof too low. Altogether it is probable that the two armies 
^onfist of about equal in numbers ; they were also equal in 
? warlike ardonr. But the great superiority on the part 
of the enemy's army consisted in the nature of its 
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leadership ; it was dii‘ected by one will, of which the 
most practised commanders were the instruments. 
On tlie enemy’s side a plan of battle, which had been 
thoroughly thought out, was followed- The Hellenes 
were solely intent upon bravely holding their own 
against the enemy’s advance; each division fought 
on its own account ; and the mind of a general was 
wanting, capable of uniting the loose members into a 
single whole, and of proving a match for the foe. 

At first the battle had a not unfavourable beginning. 
The left wing courageously advanced ; Philip drew” 
back into the plain, and already Stratocles called out 
to his men : “ Let us drive the enemy back as far as 
Macedonia ! ” On the other side the Thebans stood 
immoveablo, although they were charged with the 
utmost vehemence by Alexander, the king’s sou, aged 
eighteen years, wdio was on this day to gain his s|)urs. 
The discipline of Epamiiiondas proved itself above all 
in the Sacred Band. During several hours of the 
moiniiig the Boeotians held their ground, till at last 
the brave wuirriors sank, one after the other, under the 
lances of the Macedonian horsemen. Over their bodies 
Aiexandcr charged into the flank of the centre, which 
wms composed of the contingents of the allies and was 
only capable of offering a far less enduring resistance, 
especially as it had no supports upon which to lean, 
either on the right or on the loft. No sooner had the 
battle arrived at this point, than Philip too again 
advanced against the Athenians, who in the ardour of 
the pursuit had gone much too far forward into the 
open, and had broken the cohesion between the several 
parts of the army. They wmre obliged to stay their* 
advance, and •were then driven back ; wdth the over- 
whelming numbers of the cavalry swarming round 
them on every side, they sought amidst great losses to 
regain their original position' but here too they found 
no means of defence. They perceived that the army 
was broken up, that the whole strength of the enemy 
was combined against themselves, and that their only 
•F F 2 
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chance of preservation lay in flight. One thousand 
men had fallen ; two thousand were taken prisoners ; 
while the loss of the Thebans must have been far 
greater. Philip, who intended not only to fight his 
way through and to gain a battle, but by one single, 
blow to annihilate all power of resistance on the part 
of Greek troops, had completely gained his end. No 
thought was taken of re-assembling the troops, or of 
offering a second battle. There no longer existed any 
common command, or any cohesion. The contingents 
dispersed to their homes ; and the Hellenic League, 
barely concluded, had been completely dissolved after 
a single defeat. Attica and Boeotia lay unprotected ; 
the two neighbour-cities were incapable of aiding one 
another, and both had to be equally prepared for all 
the terrors of war, with which they were threatened 
by the wrath of the victor.'^ 

And yet the lot of the one of the two cities .was very 
different from that of the other. The heroic valour of 
the Thebans was a last sacrifice, offered by them to the 
glory of their past ; it was able, indeed, to obtain the 
acknowledgment of the conqueror, but not to detetfiSiine 

* The day of tbo battle (7tli of Metagltnion according to ]?lutarch, 
(Jimill. 19) coiTCsponds either tothe lsbof September or to the 2nd of 
October, according as 01. cx. 2 i.<? talcen as a leap-year or not. Boeckh 
(MondriiMcn, 29) assiimes the cancelling of the intercalary month not to 
have I'ullen till 01. cxii. 2 ; and places in 01. cxii. 3 the introduction of a 
new (the Metonie) calendar. But this assumption is, as Boeckh himself 
allows, very doubtful. E. Muliev (Pauly, RmlmcydoiiMie, i.^ p. 1054) 
cojisidei’s it probable, that a reform of the caleudar took place at Athens 
between 01. Ixxxix. 3 and xeix. 3. Possibly the year of Euclides was in. 
this res^iect also an epoch-year. Certain it is, that in the Octaiitcris also 
extraordinary cancellings were not unfrequently instituted, in order to 
make the beginnings of the years coincide with the cours< 5 ,of the sun ; and 
this is tlie rea.son why it is so difficult to decide, whether tlic more ancient 
traces of a more correct system of the 3 'ear are based upon isolated 
rectiticatioiis or upoii the intro<luction of a new Cyde. As to £lie case 
in question, Hie omission of an intercalary month before 01. cxii. 3 is 
probable. If we assume this to have taken place in 01. cx. 2, the begin- 
ning of the year 01. cx. 3 Mis on the 23rd of June, and the battle of 
( .bicronea on the 2nd of August, as Schafer, ii. 52,9, also assumes. As 
to the haHle : Diod. xvi. 84 ; Justin, ix. 3. Disposition of the Greek 
.army; Kiiclih'’, ti.s. 58; Visclier, Brinnerv.nyen ans Gricch. 591, The 
(loath of Stratocles (Kochh', 166) is not handed down by tradition, hut is 
probable. 
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his conduct. Philip saw in the rising of Thebes nothing 
but faithlessness and ingratitude, nothing but a base 
violation of sworn treaties and an open act of revolt, 
which here, as in Thessaly, be deemed it necessary to 
punish with inflexible rigour. Por the falling-away from 
his body of confederates, from the new Amphictyony 
founded by him, he was resolved to cause to be re- 
garded as an act of treason against the Hellenic father- 
land. He dealt with Thebes, as Sparta would have 
dealt with her, had Sparta been victorious at Lcuctra. 
The State established by the great Thebans was broken 
up ; Thebes remained nothing more than a Boeotian 
country-town ; Orchomenus, Tli espies, PI atseee were 
restored ; a Macedonian garrison entered the Cadniea ; 
the leaders of the civic body were put to death, or 
banished, as traitors ; their lands were confiscated and 
given away ; a new sysstem of government was intro- 
duced. The fiill of the Sacred Band on the field of 
Ch£eronea was likewise the end of the city of Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas.^'" 

Athens, on the other hand, was regarded as an 
enemy, who even after , her overthrow ought to bo 
treated with respect and gained over by magnani- 
mity. And indeed already the dictates of the 
simplest prudence forbade driving Athens to extremi- 
ties. The courage, and therefore implicitly the strength, 
of the Athenians, were by no means broken. Athens 
was accustomed not to consider herself Jost, although 
the enemy stood in the land, but to trust to her walls. 
A siege of the city was, under any circumstances, a 
very doubtful undertaking, one of a far more serious 
character than the two last sieges in which the kiug 
had failed; Should the Byzantines, the island-cities, and 
perchance Persia too, furnish the city with supplies, 
and send succour into the Pii’seeus, there was no longer 
any prospect of success. To these considerations Avere 
added those of a higher general policy. It Avas not 
permissible to Philip to act like another Xerxes ; the 
* Fate of Thebes : Pans. ix. 1, 8 ; 37, 8. 
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CHAP, king who lincl made an Aristotle the tutor of liis son 
coulxl not refuse to recognise the soil of Attica as a 
consecrated one. Its devastation would have been a 
blot upon his reign ; while, on the other hand, an 
amicable recognition of his Hellenic position on the 
part of the Athenians was even now the liighest 
advantage which he could have in view. 

Rcmades It was, therefore, of great value to him to establish 
Site’s relations which might promote his plans ; and for this 
orient. purpose the most excellent instrument offered itself to 
. him in the person of Demades, who had fallen into his 

hands as a prisoner on the field of battle. Demades 
was a man of low birth, a true child of degenerate 
Athens, untroubled by a conscience, frivolous, eager 
for lucre, sensual, but full of mother-wit, prompt of* 
speech, inexhaustible in happy thoughts and sudden 
retorts, and, although devoid of superior culture, yet a 
man of irresistible eloquence. He had already come 
forward as an opponent of Demosthenes, but without 
pursuing any definite policy. His meeting with king 
Philip first lirought him into a track thoroughly ac- 
cording with his desires and inclinations ; Philip made 
out of this personage, who had begun as an oarsman, 
a great lord and a statesman of influence. Through 
Demades, then, Philip now entered into relations with 
Athens, precisely as he had once done from his camp 
before Olynthus ; he sent him to Athens, in order to 
make known Ifis benevolent intentions. He had every 
reason for pursuing this course." 

Conduct The Athenians had vigorously overcome the first 
SftWHv impression of the tidings of terror, the first loud gvief 
after the. ^ aroused by the defeat and by the heavy losses ; and, 
^mrmeu. notwithstanding their painful anxiety on behalf of the 
prisoners, of the wounded and of the dead bodies of 
their brethren, which had been left lying on the battle- 
field, they without delay took aU the measures re- 

* Demades (Arjiieov Uaiavievs, Boecth, Smuemi, 234) : Suidas. 
According to Diod. xvi. 87 and Justin, ix. 4, it is to him that is ascribed 
the change effected in the intentions of the king, when full of insolence 
after the victory. . -Schafer, iii. 4. 
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quired by the security of the State, without tbiuking 
of negotiations with the foe. As in the war of 
Areliidamus, the rurail population was admitted into 
the city ; the men between fifty and sixty years of age 
were summoned under arms ; the passes into the land 
were made safe. A general was sought for, and the 
more hot-headed part of the civic body carried the 
election of Charidemus (pp. 127, 254). He was still 
accounted the most talented military commander, and 
he was credited with being the right man for critical 
times. However, the choice of so untrustworthy a 
personage, with whom Demosthenes and his friends 
could not possibly act in company, seemed extremely 
dangerous to the more self-possessed citizens. An 
interference of the Areopagus was therefore brought 
about, to which it will be remembered that a decisive 
influence had been again conceded in the case of 
important transactions of State (pp. 344, 353). The 
election was declared invalid ; and a new election of 
G-eneral fell upon Phocion, with whom under existing 
circumstances che party of Demosthenes too hoped to 
be able to arrive at an understanding. For this party 
still continued to direct public affairs, and was by no 
means minded to allow the political conduct of the 
State to pass into the hands of Phocion; Hyperides 
therefore proposed, that the Council should be invested 
with extraordinary powers, in order that it might 
adopt the measures which it judged, salutary ; the 
members of the Council were themselves to take arms 
and to march into the Pirreeus, which was to be re- 
garded as the nucleus of the fortifications of the city. 
Furthermore, all the inhabitants capable of fighting 
were to be summoned to take up arms; the exiles 
were to return home ; the civic franchise was to be 
bestowed upon all the resident aliens who bore a part 
in the defence of the city; and even the slaves, in 
particular the slaves in the mines, were on these con- 
ditions to receive their freedom. It was thought that 
by these means not less than 150,000 men could be 
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collected, vdio might be employed in the service of the 
State. In order to obtain arms, even the dedicatory 
gifts in the temples were S.ot spared. The proposals of 
Hyperides were passed. Demosthenes provided for 
the repair of the walls and the regulation of the service 
on guard ; the most important financial duty, viz. the 
purchase of corn, was likewise entrusted to him by 
the citizens. Lycurgus laboured with redoubled exer- 
tions for navy, arsenal, and the supply of arms. The 
well-to-do citizens, men of the most various political 
tendencies, Demosthenes, Charidemus, Diotimus, and 
others, emulated one another in attesting their zeal 
by voluntary gifts of money aud arms ; and Lycurgus 
took advantage of the high confidence enjoyed by him 
among his fellow-citizens, in order to accumulate a 
capital amounting, it is said, to 650 talents (nearly 
.£160,000), which he placed at the disposal of the State. 
Finally envoys went forth, in order to represent the 
danger of the 'city as one common to all the Hellenes ; 
and Athens had every reason for expecting vigorous 
aid from those states, with which she had already 
jointly and successfully fought against Philip.' '''.i:?In 
short, there was no confusion or despair in the city, 
but a regularly planned and energetic activity, a bold 
determination to defend its independence by the exer- 
tion of all the resources in its possession. The mood 
prevailing among the people resembled that of the 
days of the battles of Marathon and Salamis ; as in 
those times, so now again the Areopagus contributed 
to give firmness to the bearing of the citizens. Pusil- 
lanimity was punished as treason, and the penalty of 
death was decreed against those who withdrew them- 
selves by flight from the danger of the fatherland. 

It was in this condition that Demades found the 
city. Its mood could not have been less favourable 
for the intentions of the king ; and for the moment the 
victor Avas almost in a position of greater difiiculty 
than the vanquished ; for the latter Averc in the midst 
of the most resolute activity, while the former had yet 
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to discover tlie means for disarming his adversaries 
without a conflict.* 

Demades entirely follow^ in the footsteps of the 
former orators of Philip, by above all assuring his 
fellow-citizens that the king was exceedingly wroth 
with Thebes, but had none but kindly intentions 
towards Athens. But Demades had this great advan- 
tage over his predecessors — ^that this statement was for 
the first time absolutely true. This he contrived, after 
the most vigorous fashion, to make understood ; and 
thus he easily succeeded in ruining the fairest results 
of the Demosthenic policy, in reviving the old senti- 
ments of jealousy, and in extinguishing once more the 
spirit of national union which Philip recognised to be' 
his most dangerous enemy. All petty and evil ele- 
ments came to the surface again ; with base faithless* 
ness the allies were abandoned,’ in company with 
whom the citizens of Athens itself had recently bled 
for the freedom of Hellas ; it was no longer remem- 
bered that any consideration was due to the Thebans : 
and pleasure could once more be taken in any humilia- 
tion inflicted upon them. This self-abasement on the 
part of the Athenians was the first result of the nego- 
tiations. Hereupon Demades was enabled to add in 
the king’s name, that he was willing to liberate the 
prisoners, and ready to conclude a peace which should 
guarantee to the Athenians their independence. On 
the other hand, if this offer were not accepted, the 
prisoners would be sacrificed to the anger of the king; 
even the dead bodies were still in his hands; for it 
Avas an extremely crafty piece of policy on his part 
to have refused the first request that they might be 
delivered up, Avhich had been proffered to him imme- 
diately after the battle. But the main point Avas, that 

* Charidenius, Phocion : Plutarch, Phoc. 16. Hyperides : Lyc. in 
LeocraUm, 26 scci. ; Vit. X Orat. 849. Sauppe ad Fragm. Hyperid. 
Ttp'oi ’ApuTTO-yeiVom, 33 : fivpiddas ‘ir^eiovs 17 SeKOTrewc, rrpSyrov pev bovXovs 
rovs eK rav epycov tSv dpyupeiW Kai tqvs Kara TTjv dXXTjv Boeclch, 

Staatsh. d. Athen., Tol. i. p. 53 [2d Ed.]. Patriotic contributions ; Dem. 
xviii. 114. 
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the reason had been suddenly removed on account of 
which the Athenians had h^en willing to expose them- 
selves to the hea\dest sacrifices and troubles of the 
war. The warlike heroism of the Athenians was based 
on the presumption, that the king was drawing near 
with fire and sword, that he demanded unconditional 
submission. Instead of this, he appeared with the 
most tranquillising promises, and witliout any humili- 
ating demands, llercby the whole situation of affairs 
was suddenly changed, and the mood of the great 
multitude of the citizens transformed. Even of the 
more reflecting citizens, who not without reason saw in 
the proposals of Hyperides a radical revolution in the 
political system, the majority were well satisfied that 
it was unnecessary to resort to such desperate measures 
of defence ; and Phocion, the commander-in-chief, wuis 
able more effectively than ever to point out the insanity 
of a recalcitrance pushed to extremes. The Macedo- 
nian party was once more in full activity. Demos- 
thenes, Avho alone might have been capable of bringing 
about at least a cautious reserve, was still absent ; and 
inasmuch as in the first instance all that was required 
was to establish relations with the king, in order to 
settle the most imminent cjuostions, and to obtain 
officially an assurance of the intentions of Philip, no 
opposition was offered in the whole cmc body to 
Deniades’ motion for the despatch of an embassy. 
But of course it was not permissible to send any per- 
sonages unacceptable to the king, as the lives of the 
prisoners and the honour of the dead were in question ; 
and thus the public affairs of the city once more fell 
into the hands of the adversaries of Demosthenes. 

BUschines had again come into the foreground. He 
and Phocion and Demades seemed to be the personages 
pre-eminently required for the task. When Philip saw 
these men enter his camp, he might feel convinced 
that he would easily achieve his ulterior purposes. 
He treated them at the banquet as the most amiable 
of hosts, and during the negotiations with the most 
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clia,rming magnanimity. He was not content witK chap. 
tlie liberation of the prisoners ; be actually equipped 
them for tlieir return borne. Tbe dead bodies be still 
kept back, but only for tbe purpose of paying a new 
attention to tbe Athenians by causing tbe remains to 
be solemnly conducted borne. After tbe departure of 
tbe envoys be sent tbe dea^l bodies to Atbens, accom- 
panied by tbe foremost men of tbe realm, in particular 
by Antipater and by bis own son, wbo were at the 
same time to bring to tbe Atbeilians tbe draft of the 
treaties. 

Tbepje treaties proposed friendsbip and -.alliance, punfs 
Attica was not to be entered by tbe Macedonian army ; 
ber ancient independence was to continue, and in par- 
ticular no foreign vessel of war was to sail into tbe 
Piimcus, Oropus, tbe disputed frontier-district (p. 96), 
was restored to tbe Athenians. Part of tbe islands 
were left to them ; and they even continued to bo 
recognised as an independent maritime power, the pro- 
tection of the sea being undertaken by them in con- 
junction with Philip. The most disgraceful of all the 
articles of the peace caused tbe greatest satisfaction ; 
for Athens could not bumble herself more deeply than 
by accepting from the good grace of tbe enemy a 
part of the territory of her ally, and by rejoicing over 
the fact, that the latter alone bad to suifer for tbe war. 

But to Philip Oropus served as a pledge, that it would 
be long before the two neighbours would again think 
of making common cause against him ; and the trans- 
fer of a piece of land wholly indifferent to himself ob- 
tained for him a readiness on tbe part of tbe Athenians 
to agree to that which was alone of importance to him, 
viz. to their entrance into tbe League, tbe establish- 
ment of which was bis most immediate task. Herein 
lay a renunciation on tbe part of Athens of any inde- 
pendent foreign policy, of any hegemony, and of any 
maritime dominion of ber own. Pinally, Oropus had 
to console tbe Athenians for tbe loss of their more 
distant j)ossessions, which were an obstacle in Philip’s 
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GHAP. path, i.e. of the Chersonnesus. Hereby the route of 

the corn-supplies fell into ^Philip's hands ; and this 

fact alone placed the city in his power. 

Doubtless it was contrived to clothe the sacrifices, 
to wdnch Athens had to consent, in the gentlest forms 
possible, so as to render their bitterness less perceptible 
to the citizens ; and thus Dejjptades could with thorough 
confidence propose the acceptance of the terms of peace. 
Cavils were not indeed wanting. Even Plmcion came 
forward, because he todk exception to the point as to 
Oonciusion the League. He most justly demanded that at all 
events full explanations should be obtained as to its 
01 ex' 3 character, before the Athenians tied their own hands 
(Ro. 338 ). in the matter. But he found no hearing, when in 
this instance he sought to guard the interests of the 
city against Philip; and the peace was concluded. 
Demosthenes would assuredly have raised a protest 
against those points which most deeply wounded the 
honour of the city ; in accordance with his convictions 
he would have specially been bound to declare himself 
opposed to the acceptance of Oropus ; and,, although 
he would have been unable to prevent the conclusiQn 
of the peace, yet he would at least have demand^ 
the utmost caution and firmness wdth reference to the 
League! But, when he returned home from the Archi- 
i^elago, where he was still actively at ■work in the cause 
of the war (probably he visited even allies at a greate],* 
distance, such as faithful Tenedos, the cities on the 
Hellespont, &c.), everything had been settled at Athens ; 
and there was now, as after the Peace of Philocrates, 
nothing left for him but to see that Athens kept the 
peace to which she had sworn, while at the same time 
preserving as much as possible of lier dignity, of her 
liberties, and of the patriotism wliicli he had once more 
called forth in her citizens. Hor -was there any lack 
of opportunities for this even now. 

For, however greatly the mood of the peojde had 
been changed by Demades, yet it refused to Avithdraw 
its confidence from the man in AAdiom it had reposed 
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it. The adverse party left no means untried, in order cjhap. 

to discredit him and cast suspicion upon him ; they 

thought it would be easy for them to triumph over 
him, now that his policy had been so completely over- 
thrown ; he was to be made responsible for the losses 
suffered, for the resources wasted, for the blood .shed 
in vain ; he was charged ig^ith cowardly conduct in the 
Imttle ; and in every way it was sought to render him 
contemptible. And yet they failed to accomplish their 
purpose. The citizens would hot be persuaded, that 
their former proceedings had been an aberration. Their 
heroism had been broken, but as to their judgment 
they remained true to their past, and honoured them- 
selves by holding fast to Demosthenes, Of this they 
offered the best testimony, by according to Demos- 
thenes the honour of holding the Duneral Oration at 
the sepulchral solemnity in honour of the fallen 
(November 388 b.c.). They felt with perfect truth, 
that there was an indissoluble connexion between, 
Demosthenes and the dead of Chseronea, and that 
these would be dishonoured, w^ere such orators allowed 
to speak at their tomb as failed to acknowledge the 
sacred cause on behalf of which these men had gone 
into, death.'''' 

Philip had meanwhile made a progress through the FhUw 
whole of Greece, in order by his personal presence 
rapidly to organise the affairs of the states ; for he was qi cx, 3 
impatiently longing to attain to his goal, which no ^^8). 

Autumn. 

Einhassy to Philip : iEschin. iii. 227. Deiaades : Sixidas. The 
participation of Phociou in this embassy nepl a-arqplas TroXecas or 
vrrip alxpaXarav is not handed doW, bxit probable. — Peace-embassy ; 

Diod. xvi. 37. Terni.s of the Peace : Pans. i. 25, 3 ; 34, 1. Cherson- 
nesixs ; F. Schixltz, dn Chenf. Thrac. 113. The Attic clmichi remained in 
possession of their lands ; so likewise in 8axnos, whither the ancient 
inhabitants did not return until after the Laniian War. Of, W, Vischer, 
in Rhein. Mus. xxii, 320.— Scruples of Phocion : Plutsirch, Phoc. 16 : 

AripdBov ypd^avTO£, otto)? tj irdXis perexot t^s icoivijs elpTjvrjs Ka\ tov erwe- 
Bpiov Tois''EXXr}a-iv, ovK fta T^po rov yvavat, riva ^iXmiTos avT^ yeveerdaL 
TTupd Tav ‘EXXijvav d^uacrei . — Demosthenes at sea : Dem. xviii. 248 ; 

AEschin. iii. 1x79 (rods "EXXTjvas dpyvpoXoyav). Of, the o-t/vra^i? efjrrjtpca-- 
pivT} in the decree at Tenedos (Bullett. cMV Inst, 1866, p. 109). — Funeral 
Oration. (Dciii. xviii. 298) in the first winter-month, i.e. Mxcmacterion, 

Cf, Saixi^pe, in GoHinger Nachr., 1864, 201,-215. 
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serious difiiculties any louger remained to delay liim 
in reacliing. The Peloponnesus liad long ceased to be 
a citadel of Hellenic independence. Its ancient system 
of states liad been bursi? asunder by the battle of 
Leuctra ; since Avhich time it had been a scene of in- 
cessant' ferment and feud ; now it was intended here 
too to accomplish, what th» policy of Thebes had been 
unable to bring aboub viz. a fixed order of affairs, and 
to unite and peaceably settle the entire peninsula as a 
member of the new association of states. Those states 
which had taken part in the most recent movement, 
in particular Corinth and Achaia, submitted to the 
victor, and, as likewise Megara, concluded peace on 
the terms proposed to them, '^rhe other states had, it 
is true, also failed to respond to the wishes of tlie 
king ; they had not furnished him with contingents ; 
but it was not in his interest, at the present moment, 
to ''call the several communities to account : he ac- 
cepted their neutrality as a fully valid sigli of their 
devotion ; and suice the spirit of recalcitrance had 
been now comj)letely extinguished, since the ancient 
adversaries of Sparta all of their own accord offered 
him open homage and saluted him as their supreme 
protector, Phihp too .had no other intention thati that 
,of showing himself their gracious friend and bene- 
factor. Quite peculiar relations existed between him 
and Argos. That city was the cradle of his royal line 
(p. 19), and in a sense the mother-city of Macedonia; 
and was accordingly to have its share in the splendour 
of the empire. Sparta had driven back the Temenidm ; 
she had deprived the Argives of the first place, wdiich 
was due to the city of Agamemnon, and had over- 
thrown! the ancient order of things established by the 
Heraclidm. As a prince of the race of Heracles, as the 
new’' Agamemnon, Philip now^ designed to ].-estore its 
ancient honours to the ancient prhnary city of the Hel- 
lenes. Here again, as at Athens, it was possible for him 
to create an exuberant satisfaction by means of gifts 
which cost him nothing; and the Argives enthusi- 
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astically joined tlie military expedition, ^yllicll was at chap. 
last to avenge upon Sparta all the iniquities suffered 
by them in the course of centuries. The Arcadians 
and Messenians likewise joined the king ; as did Elis, 
which liad only for a short time been reconciled to 
Sparta (p. 3)32). The united contingents of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, of the Greek tkjaxiliaries of Philip and of 
bis own Macedonian veteran troops, together swelled 
to an armed host, wliich poured with irresistible force 
into the valley of the Eurotas. The day had arrived, 

\\dien judgment was to be held over the ancient pri- 
niaiy State of Greece. 

Since her brief enjoyment of the acme of power Attitude of 
under Agesilaus, Sparta had been continuously retro- 
grading ; so that even the resources of good which still 
survived brought no blessing to her. This shows 
itself in the case of the son of Agesilaus, the vigorous 
Archidamus, who since his first coining forward (vol. 
iv. p. 361), in spite of certain glorious deeds in the 
field (vol. iv. pp. 450, 482), had been able to effect 
nothing by his valour for his native city. He too 
had allowed himself to be deceived by Philip, and 
had after the attempt, ending in failure, to assert the 
infiuence of Sparta in the Phocian "War, returned 
home in deep vexation of spnit. Even when the 
coinmon country was at the height of danger, it had 
been impossible to induce Sparta to renounce her cold 
and narrow-hearted selfishness ; her own sins had 
utterly isolated her. While the Athenians declared in 
open assembly, that they would not sacrifice Sparta 
in the case of need (p. 362), and would not allow’ the 
prossine of the general hatred against Sparta to induce 
them to abandon their peaceable connexion with her, 
the Spartans w’crc without any'cordial feelings tow^ards 
Athens, and never thought of supporting her national 
policy. In vain Perinthus too had applied to Sparta ; 
and when the Hellenic League had taken the field for 
the final decision, king Archidamus w^as risking his 
life, not ©n the field of -Chseronea, but in a remote 
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foreign land. As in tlie case of his father, so with, 
him, the love of military enterprise, because it pur- 
sued no national aims, degenerated into a purposeless 
search after adventures. He went first to Crete, and 
then to Tarentum, where he was slain in a battle 
against the Messapians, about the time when the 
Hellenes were fighting against Philip. It thus fell to 
the lot of his son Agis to suffer in full measure the 
calamity which had befallen his home. 

Degenerate and ossified as Spartan life was, yet 
there still survived in it a remnant of the ancient 
greatness, which proved itself most manifestly in times 
of trouble. The idea of the State had still more vita- 
lity in the shrunken nucleus of the Spartans, than in 
the remaining communities, decom.poscd as these were 
by the spirit of party; and however untrustworthy 
the individual citizens of Sparta miglit prove abroad, 
yet the civic body had in it a fixed consciousness of 
inner cohesion, and a resolute assurance in action, 
whereby it put all other Hellenes to shame. On the 
present occasion also no traitor was to be found at 
Sparta ; no blandishments met with a hearing ; no 
negotiations were entered into ; the Spartans allowed 
the country to be devastated up to the sea-shore and, 
after a few attempts at warding off' the enemy, gathered 
around the city-heights, which had been twice already 
defended with success (vol. iv. pp. 429, 482). At last 
it became necessary to entertain thoughts of' peace ; 
but when the question was, whether they would re- 
nounce their claims to hegemony, and bind themselves 
to furnish their military contingent to a foreign king, 
the citizens steadfastly refused to conclude any such 
treaty, and were resolved rather to undergo any suffer- 
ings. They gained their end. An annihilation of 
the civic community could not lie in the intentions of 
Philip, since it was not demanded by his interests, 
to which a .heroic martyrdom of the Spartans would 
only have been disadvantageous. He was therefore, 
although much against his wish, obliged to content 
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himself with ^^ntting an absolute end to any power of chap. 
doing harm on the part of this State, whose domain 
had already become so p.arrow, and whose power had 
sunk so low. An Hellenic tribunal of arbitration Terri- 
was summoned ; and Sparta was deprived of all the 
territory which she had obtained by conquest, in favour Peiopon- 
of her neighbours. The Messenians laid claim to the ’*'®®“** ' 
declivities of Mount Taygetus up to the ridge of the 
lofty mountain-range, Argolis received back Thyre- 
atis and the ejitire district of the ancient Gynurians, 
after the Laceclsemonians had during two centimes 
held sway up to the confines of the Argive plains ; to 
the Arcadians was assigned the territory on the upper 
Eurotas and on the streams forming its sources, to the 
Megalopolitans Belmina, to the Tegeatse Sciritis ; so 
that the Lacedaemonians were not even left in pos- 
session of their own river-valley and of their most 
important passes. Sparta was treated like a brigand- 
state, from which its plunder is taken in order to 
restore it to its legitimate owners. In mute defiance 
she allowed the members to be cut off, which in the 
course of centuries seemed to have so firmly grown 
together into a single body, that Epaminonclas had 
formerly been derided as a madman when he de- 
manded from the Spartans the liberation of the lands 
surrounding their city. 

The consummation of all these measures took place Federal 
in the summoning of a General Hellenic Hiet to , 

Cormth. Here the treaty was oliered tor acceptance, at Corinih, 
in which the king represented the aims of his dynastic 3^ 
policy in such a light, that they a.ppeared to be the 
long-cherished desires of the Hellenic nation, and the year. 
pledges of national prosperity : on the one hand peace 
throughout the land and security of intercourse and 
traffic, on the other new splendour and glory as against 
foreign countries ; so that both the settled citizens in • 
their pursuit of trade and industry, and the younger 
generation, eager for adventures and spoils, were to 
find their interests satisfied by the new era. The 
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CHAP, renewed proclamation of the independence of all 
Hellenic communities served to calm the apprehen- 
sions of the petty states ; the secnre establishment 
of order and peace against all demagogic innovations 
was in accord with the interests of the classes pos- 
sessed of property. A permanent Federal Coniicil was 
to guard the existing order of things against any 
attempts in any quarter to violate it ; while the Am- 
phictyonic Assembly was as a Federal Tribunal to, 
punish any impious violation of Federal law. And 
a guarantee was given for the effectual execution of 
these institutions by the watch over it being kept 
by Philip, as the most powerful member of the new 
League. For Macedonia and the newly organised 
Greece were now united as a single whole, as a 
sworn Confederation ; and in this again the king 
appeared merely as the representative of national 
ideas, inasmuch as he resumed the ta.sk of the war 
of vengeance against Persia, which the. weakness and 
disunion of the Hellenes had inte.rrupted, and for this 
purpose alone claimed the contingents, as to which 
a fixed system of regulations was settled with the 
deputies of the Greek states.* 

So immense were the events and the transformations 
of the relations determining the condition of all Greece, 
which crowded into the year 338. In order to a.ppre- 
ciate their significance, it remains necessary in conclu- 
sion, after our summary narration of the facts, to 
review the efforts of Demosthenes and the situation 
of the Hellenes under the Macedonian supremacy. 


The greatness of Athens is essentially based upon 
the fact, that at the right time she had the right men, 

* Philip in Peloponnesus : Arrian, vii. 9, 5 ; Theopomp. Fragm. 66 
^ seq. The Eieaiis : Pans. t. 4 (t^j tcfxjBov rtjs eVl AaKeSaifioviovs 

' : Diod. xri. 62 .Rehriclion of the bound- 

aries of Sparta : Pans. ii. 20 pVi Tolr Ka6(crTi>Ki'ioiv <^PXV^ opois). 
Autonomy : Strab. 365.— Symedrium : Bind. xvi. B9 (kvivi) elpijvri) ; 
Justin, ix. 5 (lex pads universae Grsedje .... conciliiun omnium velut 
unuB senutus). * 
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for making clear to tlie citizens their mission and 
pointing ont to them the true aims before, them. After, 
Solon had in grand lines sketched out for the com- 
munity the entire moral and civil task of its existence, 
it was in the critical momeiits of its later history led 
onward with a safe hand by Miltiades, by Themistocles, 
by Aristides and Cimon, and conducted by them to 
ever higher goals : to the highest of all by Pericles, 
when in the period of peace he carried through the 
construction of the edifice of Athenian supremacy, and 
established the dominion, which had been gained by 
arms, upon intellectual culture and wise reflection. 
This was the legitimate combination of Attic with 
Hellenic policy. The Athenians pursued only the 
former of these ; they were too one-sidedly intent 
upon dominion, and after a desperate struggle lost 
even this. Hereupon ensued a period in which Athens 
lived an aimless life from day to day, a desolate time 
devoid of meaning and of movement. There occurred 
particular moments of a rise towards loftier ends ; but 
these were only transitory after-effects of earlier efforts, 
mere feeble reminiscences of the past. Thebes as- 
sumed the championship against the Spartan domi- 
nion, and Athens was incapable of elevating herself 
above the policy of a petty jealousy. After this she 
entirely abandoned herself, and sought in an indolent 
life of enjoyment a compensation for her lost greatness, 
until at last, a century after the appearance of Pericles, 
a force once more revealed itself, which was able to 
resume the cflbrts of the great statesmen and to 
restore the interrupted history of the city. 

In Demosthenes the gradual developement of his 
activity as a statesman is to be perceived with in- 
comparably greater clearness than in any of his pre- 
decessors. We see the youth in his struggle on behalf 
of his paternal house gain the strength of will, which 
fearlessly confronts aiiy and every baseness ; we see 
him as an advocate acquire his knowledge of civil 
life and his mastery over speech. He perceives tiie 
G fj 2 
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CHAP, vile abuses in tlie administration ; and tliey urge bim 
to the struggle against a party of overwhelming power, 
a struggle of years, wliich steels his character, inasmuch 
as amidst the greatest hostilities, and notwithstanding 
the want of success in his opposition, he never becomes 
untrue to himself. In the Olynthian question he gains 
a decisive influence ; but not until after the Peace of 
Philocrates is he successful in gatliering men of the 
same views as his own around him, in unmasking the 
baseness of his adversaries, and in bringing the citizens 
over to his side. . Henceforth his own endeavours too 
become continuously loftier and purer; ho emancipates 
himself from one-sidedly Attic points of view; his 
labours aim at a rising on the part of the nation under 
the leadership of Athens. His eloquence has its effect 
in the islands and in Peloponnesus ; his fellow-citizens 
bow before his greatness ; they entrust to him the 
conduct of their home and foreign afliiirs. Whatever 
vital forces are still at work in Greece range them- 
selves under his guidance. 

TU _ The entire policy of Demosthenes rests on historical 
foundations. His anxiety never was to shine by new 
lions of im ideas and schemes,' but only to re-establish his native 
jooiicy. ancient bases ; his conviction is this, that he 

who speaks and acts on behalf of the State must 
thoroughly enter into its moral and mental being, and 
possess himself of its character. Hence the unbroken 
continuity of his career from his first oration of State ; 
and it is for this reason again that it in so many 
= respects recalls the public career of the earlier states- 
men. Like. Themistocles, he too foresaw an inevitable 
war on behalf of the independence of the fatherland, 
armed the city for this purpose, and gathered in Greece 
a patriot party resolved upon the struggle. His finan- 
cial reform, in so far as it constituted the fundamental 
* condition of a successful resistance, had the same sig- 
nificance as the law on the mines (vol. ii. p. 231). In 
the organisation of the new League he, like Aristides, 
was intent upon treating the rights of others with the 
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utmost possible consideration ; - for, according to his 
conviction also, justice is the true foundation of all 
political institutions. But greatest of all is the har- 
mony between his activity and that of Pericles. Both 
these men, beginning as orators of the Opposition, 
after a long struggle became leaders of the community 
and legislators, and this only by the force of a moral 
superiority, which gradually overcame all contradiction. 
Neither of them was personally east in a popular mould, 
nor was their influence obtained by them through 
a pleasing eloquence which flattered or dazzled the 
people; but, strict towards themselves and others, 
severe and serious, they confronted the citizens with 
unpalateable demands, unsparingly reproving their per- 
versities and subduing their vanity. The one and the 
other were enemies of long speeches, and only spoke 
after careful preparation ; it was the perfect command 
over tlieir subject, the strength of their will, the inner 
truth of their meaning, which gave to their words the 
power of conviction. In both we find the same com^ 
bination of a force of genius, able to create in the 
great mass of the citizens enthusiasm for the loftiest 
tasks, with a sober rationality, invariably intent upon 
facts, and following practical points of view, such as 
could not but become evident to anyone willing to look 
upon the matter impartially. Both had, the one as a 
nobleman, the other as a member of the upper burgher- 
class, an aristocratic tendency, but were notwithstand- 
ing loyal adherents of the democracy, and confided in 
the healthy judgment of the citizens ; both had the 
common people on their side, while the rich were their 
adversaries. With regard to foreign affairs, Demos- 
thenes, like Pericles, desired that no war should be 
recklessly begun, yet that a necessary and just war 
should not be evaded in a cowardly spirit, but provided 
for during the time of peace with the utmost circum- 
spection. They were both with an equally lively 
assurance pervaded by a conviction of the mission of 
Athens to hold the primacy in Greece ; and as Pericles 
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CHAP, acknowledged a right belonging to the stronger, 
which in the interest of the nation must hold together 
even the unwilling among the confederates, lest the 
laboriously achieved results should melt away again in. 
the hand, — so Demosthenes also held, that wdiosoever 
was striving for a good and just object, ought not to 
remain inactive in the face of hostile guile, or damage 
himself by tiiiiid scrupulousness. For such a scrupu- 
lousness among unscrupulous adversaries he considered 
to be not justice, but cowardice. Lastly, both attained 
to the higiiest goal of a republican statesman, in being 
enabled to take into their hands, as the men enjoying 
the full confidence of the community, the direction of 
public afiairs. Statesmen who lack personal greatness 
are only able to maintain such a position by associating 
themselves with subordinate creatines who follow them 
from merely selfish motives of interest ; it was thus 
that the party-rule of Aristophon (p. 101) arose, and 
the yet worse system of cliques uncter Eubulus. But 
Demosthenes, like Pericles, brought it to pass, that 
for a time his w^ill alone determined the action of the 
State. Hereby the system of democratic equality was 
seemingly abolished, but not really so, because the 
powers conferred upon him were conferred voluntarily 
and constitutionally. We are rather justified in desig- 
nating it as the greatest advantage possessed by the 
democracy, that it provided the possibility of at any 
time summoning the most efficient citizen to the helm 
of the State; and experience teaches, that Greek 
republics were never more vigorous and more covered 
with glory, than when their citizens with perfect con- 
viction gave themselves up to one man, in whom they 
recognised the representative of their highest interests, 
as the Thebans did in Epaminondas, and the Tarentines 
in Archytas.* 

• Such phases of affairs, in which the civic community 

* Distinction between public and private law : Deni, xv, 28 ; cf, 
Jacobs, Staatsreden, 146. Arebytas was, like PericlGS and Epaminondas, 
hqid of the community by a prolongation of the strat('gy. Diog. Laert. 
viii. 79. The best result of democracy is the rev nparov dv^pos. 
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temporarily renounces tlie exercise of its anthority, 
cannot of their nature be enduring. And if Pericles 
conducted the personal system of government with 
better fortune and with far greater results, the cause 
lies in the incomp£irably more favourable circumstonces 
of his times. He had still an admirably armed city, a 
civic community sound at the core, eflScient in war and 
patriotic ; while the civic community of Demosthenes 
disliked arms and was feeble of heart. ^‘The hero- 
maiden of Marathon had,” as the scoffer Demades said, 
become an old gammer, who comfortably swallows 
her mess of barley-soup, and slinks about in slippers.” 
Athens in those days wore the aspect of a colony like 
Tarentum, of an effeminate industrial and commercial 
city, where the citizens sought as much as possible to 
escape from the demands of the commonwealth, and 
let mercenaries light on their behalf. Although far 
worse troubles of war were imminent than in the times 
of Pericles, the walls were allbwed to fall into decay, 
and the navy to go to ruin, in order that the number 
of festivals and sacrificial banquets might be continually 
increased. The supreme authority enjoyed by money, 
and the selfish party-power of the capitalists, likewise 
perfectly remind us of the condition of things in mer- 
cantile cities beyond the seas. In this respect the task 
of Demosthenes was far more arduous, and his merit 
incomparably greater, hloreovcr he, the plain citizen, 
was more unpretentious than Pericles, freer from per- 
sonal ambition, severer and purer in his choice of 
means. He employed no demagogic party expedients ; 
for it is unjustifiable to interpret in* this sense the 
gifts and voluntary contributions by which he attested 
his j)atriotism ; and although on occasion he com- 
bined with unworthy personages, with such a man as 
Timarchus, yet he did it before the eyes of the 
public, and only for definite purposes. And, indeed, 
he also attempted to amend with a vigorous hand such 
institutions of the Periclean Athens as we must ac- 
knowledge to have been pernicious abuses ; and above 
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OHAP. all lie sought to .ennoble the evil system of clistribu- 
tions of money, by desiring them to be regarded as a 
compensation paid for the services given to the State, 
and by requiring a counter-service on the part of the 
receiver.* 

On the other hand, Demosthenes had neither so 
many-sided a natural endowment, nor, in consequence 
of the pettier character of the relations of life among 
which he had grown up, so happy a developement as 
Pericles. He lacked the inborn dignity, the lofty 
, calm, and the blended self-control and self-confidence 
of the ‘‘ Olympian ; ” but above all he lacked the 
military training and the talent of generalship, which, 
combined with the qualities of a statesman, made 
Pericles so great and so impossible to replace. Not- 
withstanding his toughness and manly power of en- 
durance, the natural temperament of Demosthenes 
was uncommonly excited and irritable, vehement and 
passionate ; and the more exclusively that he had in 
his elForts to rely upon the orators’ tribune, the more • 
too did its influence assert itself upon his character. 
He returns vituperation for vituperation ; he employs 
all and any means for rendering his oppone,nts con- 
temptible ; he proved unable to preserve himself free 
from the spirit of rhetoric, and allows his acumen to 
tempt him even into quibbles. Demosthenes was 
without Pericles’ knowledge of the world and of man- 
kind ; he was an idealist, and in dangerous times over- 
estimated the effect of moral forces. And yet it was 
precisely in this that he showed himself a Hellene 
Ethics and of the noblest kind. For it is precisely this moral 
poULics. ■ glygg Greek poli- 

tics their peculiar warmth, and to Greek statesmen 
their transcendent dignity. Every demand made by 
Demosthenes upon the community is of an ethical 


* Demarles, Fragm. 7. Demetrius Trfpl ep/jLrjvdas, § 282, accordiiJg to 
Cohet’s emendation ; miXiv oi Trjv ewl rav Trpoyt.uciiv ti]v Mapa6(ov6p,axop, 
dWa ypavv cravbdXia vnoSedep-ivt]!/ icat irTiaavrjp p(j(j>ua(iv. Cf. Th. Gompertz, 
Demosthenes, 1864, 29 seq. 
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character ; every civic duty upon wliich lie insists is 
a matter of conscience; and the loftiest task of the 
statesman he finds in being an example of civic 
vfitue. Demosthenes passed without reproach through 
all temptations, and allowed neither friend nor foe to 
drive him to any unworthy step. When the citizens 
demanded from him that he should prefer an indict- 
ment against an unpopular personage, he declared to 
them that they would find in him a counsellor, even 
when they had no wish for it, but an informer never, 
even if they desired it. Thus again the civic com- 
munity was as a body to be careful of its reputation ; 
he stimulated the sense of honour in the citizens, and 
sought to awaken in them the conviction, that fair 
fame was better than money and lands. His entire 
view of democracy was to the effect that it could only 
be based upon pure patriotism and loftiness of senti- 
ment. He demands gratitude towards the great men 
of the city and reverence for the laws handed down ; 
“ w’^hosoever recklessly introduces changes into them 
is worse than a murderer.” As against the foreign 
enemy also, who does wrong, he credits the conscious- 
ness of. honesty with a strength which gives victory to 
the arms of those who possess it ; while, on the other 
hand, it is a religious and moral scruple which pre- 
vents him from vigorously urging the alliance with 
the Phocians. AH the most important questions are 
settled, not by considerations of statesmaiiship, but by 
the voice of conscience. The defence of independence 
is an absolute duty, a moral necessity, which must 
not be allowed to be determined by the consideration 
of success. 

But was not the clearness of the political judgment 
of Demosthenes disturbed by this way of regarding 
things? Was not 'his treatment of the hlacedonian 
question from the outset a one-sided policy of mere 
sentiment ; and was not Isocrates after all in the right, 
when he disapproved of the perverse resistance ofiered 
to Philip^ ancl required of the Athenians that they 
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sliould recognise in tlie enemy tlieir friend and tlie 
benefactor of Greece ? 

• Superficially regarded, tlie course of events seems 
to favour the view that Isocrates was in the right as a 
politician ; and yet undoubtedly far too much honour 
would be done to him, were his bearing to he com- 
mended at the expense of Demosthenes, and were a 
deeper penetration into the significance of the times, 
or a prophetic insight into the course of history, to 
be ascribed to him. Isocrates was not swayed by 
a confidence in Philip and the Macedonian State, 
based upon superior knowledge, but by a feeling of 
mistrust with reference to his own city, by a spiritless 
renunciation of its history, which he at all times failed 
justly to appreciate, by indifference towards the highest 
possessions of the city. Isocrates was altogether un- 
acquainted with the real Philip ; he was only anxious 
for a man who should with a vigorous hand unite the 
Greeks and stay the evils of democracy ; for this rea- 
son he transferred his hopes from the one to the other, 
and, sitting among his books, idealised to himself the 
Macedonian king, so that he corresponded to the image 
of a magnanimous friend of the Greeks, which Iso-- 
crates had sketched out for himself in imagination. It 
was at bottom a craven optimism, which took pleasure 
in agreeable self-delusion, and which refused to per- 
ceive whatsoever contradicted its wishes and expec- 
tations. In the end, it is stated, Isocrates recognised 
his mistake ; and the eyes of the old man — he wa,s 
ninety-eight years of age — are said to have been 
suddenly opened to the real intentions of the king by 
the battle of Chaeronea, so that a few d^s after the 
battle he voluntarily ended his life by starvation. 
It is, however, unintelligible, Avhy the final conflict 
should have made him cease to put trust in Philip. 
For the blood shed in it the king could not be held 
responsible ; and however deeply Isocrates must have 
lamented the stimggle, which had been urged on by a 
policy disapproved of by himself, yet every obstacle 
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liad been now removed; wliat lie bad so long de- 
sired could now be carried into execution ; and be 
could himself by virtue of bis high authority vigo- 
rously co-operate to that end. But Isocrates saw bis 
native city not discouraged after the defeat, be saw 
it rather arming for a last struggle of despair, which, 
as must have seemed certain, could not fail to drive 
the king also to measures of ruthless hostility. Under 
the impression created by these armaments, and by 
the decrees of Hyperides, it is very possible that 
Isocrates arrived at his resolution, in order to escape 
the conflict of positions in which he would necessarily 
have been inevitably involved in the event of a flight 
for the walls of his native city, — as an Atfic patriot 
and as a friend of Philip.* 

Doubtless Demosthenes under-estimated the power 
of Philip, and allowed himself to be deceived as to 
the vital powers of Macedonia by comparing it to 
other foreign empires (p. 406). But after the great 
variety of experiences which the empire had under- 
gone up to ■ Philip’s inigii, and after all the acts of 
violence which had united the most diverse p)opular 
tions into a variegated whole, it was very natural 
that no power of endurance should be attributed to 
such a government, and that it should not be regarded 
as a power to which an immutable destiny forced all 
neighbour-states to surrender. The entire cohesion 
of the empire seemed to depend upon man, who 
exposed himself personally with foolhardy daring ; of 
his successor a very slighting opinion was entertained. 
How, then, can we wonder that a good Athenian 
should liavQ, deemed the independence of his native 
city and Hellenic liberty to rest upon far surer founda- 
tions than the young barbarian empire, the result of a 

* The {itatoinents as to the death of Isocrates (Dionysius ; fsieus ; Tans. 
i. 18, 8 ; Lucian. MnKpojSiot and tlie Biorjnqihies) will not admit of 
being invalidated by the doubtful authority of the Third Epiatle, as Blass 
would have it, Rhein. Mus. xx. 109 seq. But he is right in considering 
the usual conception of the motives of the suicide unintelligible. Perhaps 
the explanation suggested in the text may be more self-evident. 
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CHAP, rapid succession of conquests 1 And was it in truth 
IV". so foolish to hope for success ? Since it was treason 
alone which caused such cities as Olynthus to fall, it 
might well be hoped, that if the citizens of Athens 
remained united, the power of Philip would be 
wrecked upon her walls. There was reason to hope 
that during the conflict the generous spirit of the 
citizens Avoid d gain strength, and that the common 
danger AA^ould bring to pass a new League among the 
Hellenes ; that the Great King too would remain true 
to the course of policy which he had begun in the 
case of Perinthus, and would send money and ships. 
The disastrous results of the Social AVar might be 
made gocM again, and by her once more coming for- 
ward to fight in the front for the liberty of the father- 
land, a new hegemony of Athens might be established. 
A happy beginning having been made, and the most 
inflexible opposition on the part of an ancient jealousy 
having been overcome, it would have been unworthy 
pusillanimity to despair of one’s own people. 

The petty states, which had always required some 
power to lean upon, might join Philip, without making 
any real sacrifice, since the ancient contrast between 
Hellenes and barbarians had long lost its keenness, 
as had the aversion of Greek republics from royal 
dominion. Accordingly, Polybius comes forward on 
behalf of liis fellow-countrymen, and defends the Pelo- 
ponnesian statesmen whom Demosthenes regarded as 
guilty of treason against the nation. They acted, says 
Polybius, with intelligence and patriotism ; through 
the instrumentality of Philip they brought it to pass 
that they were avenged upon Sparta, fliat they ob- 
tained perfect safety and an enlargement of their 
territory, without ‘having in return to admit Mace- 
donian garrisons, or to alter their constitutions. In 
ofcher words,. Polybius ascribes to them the right, 
and in a certain sense the duty, of preferring their 
separate interests to aught else, while the object 
of the efforts of Demosthenes was, that all the civic 
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communities of Greece slioulcl feel tliemselves to be 
one united body, and should defend their liberty 
in common.^ 

While the cantonal policy of the Peloponnesians 
finds an excuse in the impotence of the petty states^ 
which had for centuries pursued no other interest 
beyond that of preserving to themselves their narrow 
separate existence, the case was quite different with 
Athens. It was the mission of Athens to prove her- 
self the hearth of Hellenic feeling, and to give to the 
others an example of patriotism ; Athens would break 
with her past and deny her entire history, if she pur- 
chased peace by surrendering her independence to a 
foreign king. « 

Or was Philip perchance a prince with whom an 
agreement was possible, in which the honour of the 
city was safeguarded ? Isocrates believed in such a 
possibility. But how could the personal individuality 
of the king, which even the pupil of Isocrates, Theo- 
pompus, judged so contemptuously, awaken confidence, 
so that a Greek statesman of patriotic sentiments 
might have lent himself to the thought of voluntarily 
placing the destinies of his native city in Philip's 
hands ? Demosthenes and his friends could not find 
in the camp of the king aught but a policy of men- 
dacity and fiilsehood, dynastic ambition and measure- 
less lust of dominion. They could not but regard his 
Philhclleiiism as a mask ; for wfitli him everything 
was means to his end. How could they hopefully 
anticipate a future for Greece from association with 
his empire ? Nowhere was any sense for the encou- 
ragement of the interests of the people displayed by 
him ; the countries wmre to him nothing but sources of 
money and districts for the levy *of troops. Every- 
where he favoured the lowmst tendencies ; permitted 
himself a vile abuse of Hellenic traditions ; diligently 
fostered the most narrow-hearted selfishness in the 

* Polyb. xvii. 14. As to his view, cf. OreUiin. Index lect, Zurich 1834 
"(Led. Fohjhiance), p. 12, 
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CHAP, individual states ; promoted discord among neigh- 
hours ; and best liked to pursue bis aims by bribery. 
The worst men in the nation were bis friends, and 
whosoever entered bis circle was as it were seized by 
an evil spirit How, then, could tbe establishment of 
any closer connexions wdtb tbe Macedonian empire be 
regarded in any other’ light than as tbe worst of 
calamities % Could the subordination to this king at 
the head of his hosts, with his lust of conc|uest, lead 
to any consequence but the promotion of the restless 
quest of adventure which had been the fatality of 
Hellas since the days of the younger Cyrus, — to any- 
thing but a demoralising adulation of princes, and 
an infection by barbarian manners and customs which 
would seize upon the entire life of the nation. 

An amicable agreement with Philip, an acceptable 
middle course, could not therefore appear possible. 
The clioice lay between two alternatives, — liberty or 
slavery, the preservation or the downfall of the nation. 
The State was in the eyes of the Greeks not like unto 
a house, in which a nation finds a lodging, so that, 
when the old dwelling-place falls out of repair, it is 
possible to migrate to another. On the contrary, the 
State was the image of their intellectual being, the 
perfect expression of their moral consciousness, the 
visible form of personal individuality shaped from 
within and necessarily such as it was, into which the 
several communities had developed themselves in the 
course of history ; and tlie more abundant this deve- 
lopement, the more sensitive was the consciousness of 
the communities as against any change imposed upon 
them from witliout. The petty states might console 
themselves with the prospect of municipal indepen- 
dence ; not so Athens. Moreover, even the outward 
conditions of existence seemed to be in danger. For 
in this point Demosthenes and his friends probably 
judged the king incorrectly, that they suspected him 
of entertaining designs against Athens similar to those 
winch he had executed against Olynthus and Phocis ; 
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they could not believe otherwise than that he must 
hate Athens most, and they fiiiled to see what political 
motives necessarily induced him to treat .her con- 
siderately. The king had not spared menaces : arid 
thus it is intelligible, how the Attic patriots pictured 
to themselves the fate of Athens as far more terrible ‘ 
than that which in reality awaited her, and were 
thereby stimulated to the utmost exertions in their 
labours. 

The struggle against Philip "was, therefore, no 
verse fancy on the part of Demosthenes, no blind 
obstinacy, but a moral necessity. There existed no 
other standard of action, besides the law of honour 
and the sworn civic duty of defending city and country 
to the last breath. Had Athens been victorious in her 
resistance, Demosthenes wmukl beyond all doubt have 
been placed on a level with the greatest heroes of the 
nation; but the failure of the struggle has, both in 
ancient and in modern times, deprived him of the 
recognition which wns his due. Polybius judges him 
according to the standpoint of his age ; he is unjust, 
because he considers the resistance offered by Demos- 
thenes not less unreasonable than the rising of the 
Achseans against Rome ; because he failed to perceive 
the difference between the Greeks of his own times 
and the contenip)oraries of Demosthenes and Lycurgus, 
and ecjually so the dilfereiice between Philip's mili- 
tary sovereignty and the world-encompassing Power of 
Rome. Demosthenes himself, even after the fatal day of 
Chmronea, did not repent of his policy ; he looked back 
upon his labours with a good conscience, and could tell 
his fellow-citizens, that with a view to their fair fame, 
to their ancestors, and to the verdict of coming genera- 
tions, they could not have acted otherwise, even though 
the issue of the struggle had been manifest to them 
beforehand ; to act according to the demands of duty 
was, he declared, the business of human beings, while 
success or failure lay in the hands of the gods.* 

* Dem. xviii. 199. 
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OHAP. With excellent reason Demosthenes takes exception 
to being held responsible for the result, and to his 
Thcresiats administration of the State being judged accordingly. 

of assert that it was a failure, 

^Ithms. and devoid of result ? He achieved the highest 
success to which it is possible for a statesman to 
attain; by his speeches, by, his legislation, and by his 
personal example, he overcame the self-love, tlie craven 
indolence, and all the evil inclinations of his fellow- 
citizens ; instead of creating in them a transitory ex- 
citement, he animated anew the extinguished powers 
of the Athenians, revived their nobler consciousness, 
and restored them to themselves. The length of time 
for which this regeneration would endure it was not 
in his power to estimate ; and in the life of the Greek 
free states we are least of all justified in measuring 
the deserts of statesmen according to the period of 
time during which their efibrts took effect.. In any 
case, he preserved Athens from a downfall which would 
have given the lie to her history. For while filled with 
the deepest grief by the bloody ' defeat, he could yet 
say with just pride : “ The city has remained un van- 
quished,” — because so long as it followed him, it re- 
jected all Philip’s attempts at corruption. It wa^ his 
example, from which even in the ensuing period the 
better kind of Athenians derived strength for uphold- 
ing the dignity of the city to the best of their ability. 
Such a gain would not have been too dearly bought 
even by the heaviest saciifices. But, neither was the 
outward fate of Athens aggravated by Demosthenes, 
any more than the o]3posite policy brought advantage 
to the other states. The Thessalians and the neigh- 
bouring tribes, who, seduced by delusive promises, 
first introduced Philip into the affairs of Greece, and 
who became his helpers in her subjugation, were those 
who lost their independence first, and who lost it most 
completely. The other states declined to be used as 
supporters by Philip ; but they let him take his own 
course, and. pa-y them for their neutrality by a variety 
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of small advantages. Snch, was the course pursued by chap. 
Arcadians, Messcnians, Argives, and Elean.s. They 
too derived no blessing from their conduct ; they were 
made safe as against Sparta, but in return they were 
by the partisans of Philip reduced to a far more oppres- 
sive condition of dependence and to absolute impotence. 

Athens is the single State which caused real difficulties 
and dangers to the Idng. But the motives which had. 
already previously determined him to try every method 
of gaining over the Athenians by gentleness, were even 
more powerful after the battle of Chaeronea than before 
it. Athens had in the eyes of the civilised world 
once more proved herself to be the foremost city of 
the Hellenes, the heart of Greece. Philip was in his 
own interest bound to be more than ever intent upon 
sparing her, and upon guarding himself against any 
abuse of his victory. For this reason Demosthenes 
was, eight years after the battle- of Chaeronea, able to 
ask his fellow-citizens, whether ev6n the bitterest op- 
ponent of his policy could now persist in wishing that 
Athens might have stood on the side of the Thessa- 
lians or the Peloponnesians, who had without exception 
fared worse than the Athenians ? ^ 


Demosthenes was the representative of a past age., tu 
He still found sympathy and confidence ready to meet 
him, but no enduring determination; he was still able PUUp. 
to gather round him men who shared his sentiments ; 
but the number of the faithful was small even in 
Athens, and outside Athens it was precisely in the 
most populous districts of Greek inhabitants that his 
efforts met with least appreciation. he said, 

“according as. I have here stood at my post, so in 
every Plellenic town there had been only a single 
person, or rather if Thessaly or if Arcadia had only 
possessed 07ie man whose sentiments were the same as 
mine, — the Hellenes would have remained free and 
independent both inside and outside Thermopylae.^' 

* Bern, iviii. 64. 
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CHAP. That which gave the victory to Philip was therefore 
the fact, that the strength of the people had come to be 
relaxed. No moral forces of resistance had survived ; 
and for this reason the immense advantages which 
Philip had had on his side could not but determine 
the result ; the standing army could not but gain the 
victory over , the civic militias, the one consolidated 
empire-state over the loosely-knit confederacies, the 
monarchy over the republics. Notwithstanding this 
absolute superiority, we find the victor not dealing 
with the vanquished according to his own arbitrary 
choice ; on the contrary, he follows their native tradi- 
tions with the utmost’ precision, and, instead of wdth 
a rough hand slitting the threads of the developement 
of the national history, he carefully takes them up 
again. The ideas which the Macedonian appropriates 
to himself are one and all Hellenic. 

Thus it was a usage of primitive antiquity among 
the Hellenes, that those tribes and states which sought 
to acquire a power of primacy, established a connexion 
with the national sanctuaries, took these under their 
protection, and, by offering voluntary homage to them, 
gained them over to their own interests. It was thus 
that Polycrates and Pisistratus acted towards Delos, 
and the Lacedaemonians towards Olympia. But the 
highest importance of all attached to Delphi. Upon 
their connexion with Delphi was founded the signi- 
ficance which the Dorians acquired for the history of 
Greece, Athens, Sparta, Thebes (vol. iv. p. 407) at 
diflhrent times sought to attach themselves to Deljdii; 
after them, lason of Pherte (vol. iv. p. 449). Into the 
same course of policy Philip entered, taking his seat at 
the ‘ common hearth ’ of the Hellenes, and thus, as it 
were, becoming the master of the house in Hellas and 
acquiring a title to be the spokesman of the national 
interests. 

In his measures in Peloponnesus he recurred to the 
distribution of territory, which was said to have taken 
place on the occasionofthe immigration of the Heraclidse. 
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The new Hellenic League against Persia was concluded 
.on the Isthmus in remembrance of the League of 
Corinth in the times of Themistocles ; and tlie entire 
conception of the Persian War as a national duty was 
of course an idea of the Cimonic age. In his humilia- 
tion of Sparta, Philip carried out that for which Athens 
and Thebes had striven ; while he engaged in a Spartan 
line of policy, when he followed the precedent of Ly- 
sander in shaking at its base the power of resistance in 
the states by means of his partisans, and in placing the 
vanquished under Boards of Ten (p. 331); and again, 
when, in accordance with the example of the Peace 
of Antalcidas, he broke up Boeotia and proclaimed 
the autonomy of its country towns. In Thessaly he re- 
curred to the institutions of the Aleuadse. Thus it is a 
sheer series of reminiscences, from Greek history which 
reveals itself in the several measures of the king. 

But the entire position assumed by him towards the 
Greeks likewise follows their ancient traditions. For 
among all the forms under which Greek forces of popu- 
lation were united for common efforts, none had proved 
more effective than that of the Hegemony. The direc- 
tion of a smaller or larger group of states in its foreign 
affairs, by a primary State called to the task by virtue 
of its superior power, was, since the Heroic age, ac- 
counted the institution most thoroughly in accordance 
with the spirit of the Greek nation, and alone capable 
of forming as against all foreign po-wers, without preju- 
dice to home independence, an authority, which corre- 
sponded to the national ambition and to the desire for 
security of intercourse and traffic. It is true, that no 
permanent creation was ever successfully accomplished, 
but the striving after the honorary right of the Hege- 
mony became the most potent impulse towards the 
developement of strength; it constitutes the most essen- 
tial contents of Greek history ; it conducted the Spar- 
tans, the Athenians, and the Thebans successively to 
the height of their fame. By confining, then, his royal 
government to the lands of his empire proper, while 
H H 2 
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among the Hellenes he desired to be nothing more 
than the chosen general for the conduct of a national, 
war, Philip in the main point likewise followed tradi- 
tion, and merely assumed the vacant post of the 
hegemon, wliom the nation could not spare. 

Thus the foreign military sovereign clothed his 
entire policy in forms -which he borrowed from the 
vanquished people. But they were in truth nothing 
more than forms. He applied them with great saga- 
city, in order to appease the Hellenes, in order to have 
their resources more promptly at his disposal, and in 
order himself to be regarded as a thorough Hellene. 
But the small respect which at bottom he entertained 
for that which was most sacred in the eyes of the 
Greeks was shown by his destruction of the Greek 
cities in Thrace and Phocis. If, therefore, already in. 
the associations of states under Sparta and Athens 
there was many an element of untruth, inasmuch as 
the actual relations received specious names, which 
failed actually to correspond to that upon which they 
were bestowed, the inner untruth was in his case yet 
far greater. The common compacts were royal ordi- 
nances, the confederates were vassals, th% national 
war, for which the nation was summoned under arms, 
as if eager to rush to the satisfaction of its warlike 
cravings, was at the time a thoroughly unpopular idea. 
The hatred of the Persians had long vanished; the Great 
King had entered into the most intimate international 
relations with the Greeks; he had recently supported 
the Attic policy (p. 390) ; and those who in any way 
still had national interests at heart, and who had a 
clear insight into the circumstances of the times, could 
not but regard him rather as an ally and as a safe- 
guard for the liberty of their nation, than as an enemy. 
Equally little could a reasonable Greek seriously think 
of a liberation of the confederates in Asia by means 
of Philip of Macedonia. In other words, the entire 
' national' idea was simply a mask for the king's lust 
of conquest ; and the same was the case with the 
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Ampliictyonic institutions, whereby a new unity was to 
be created for the Greeks on the sacred basis of the 
most ancient system of law which had obtained among 
the states. For in point of fact the remnants which 
still existed of that primitive union among the Tieh 
lenes, upon which the beginnings of their history rest, 
the solitary surviving relic of a common bond, was 
only taken advantage of, in order to break up the 
nation as such, and to put an end to its history. 

Universal peace, freedom of intercourse by water 
and by land, perfect security for all Greek communi- 
ties in their constitutions and in their territorial pos- 
sessions, fri(mdship and alliance between all the states 
leagued against the hereditary enemy of the nation, — 
such was the form under which the new association 
agreed upon at Corinth followed the more ancient 
treaties of State. But it differed from all previous 
compacts in this : that the primary direction came into 
the hands of a power which stood outside Greece, and 
which was to such a degree superior to all the confede- 
rates together, that as against it there could be no 
question of a real independence. For although in the 
first instAce foreign affairs only were at issue, yet it 
was manifest, that the king who had been appointed 
General of the League with absolute authority, would 
in the interior of the states too allow nothing con- 
trary to his interests. If he desired unconditionally to 
dispose over the ofiensive and defensive forces of the 
nation, it was also necessary for him to be thoroughly 
assured as to the country itself, to control the routes by 
land, and water, and the harbours, in it. For this reason 
Philip placed Macedonian garrisons at the most im- 
portant points, in Thebes, Chalcis, Corinth and Am- 
bracia ; these were perfectly sufficient for holding all 
Greece in bondage. True, the entire association had 
only been agreed upon for the purposes of a single 
war ; but it was in the power of the king to extend 
this war as he thought best. It was a League- in-arms 
concluded for all times ; and the Greeks once and for 
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ever renounced tlie riglit^of taking up arms for pur- 
poses of tkeir own choice. Au}^ act of recalcitrance 
against the commander-in-chief was a criminal offence 
against the sworn treaty of the League, any attempt 
to regain independence of movement was regarded as 
a revolt, as was proved by the doom of Thessaly and 
Thebes. Service in the pay of Persia was likewise 
made penal as treason against the nation, in order that 
the enemy might be deprived of the aid of Greek 
resources, upon which his power was essentially based. 
Thus, Philip's office of commander-in-chief of itself 
abolished the state-autonomy and the personal liberty 
of the Greeks in the most material points. 

But, furthermore, he was the guardian of the national 
peace. In other words, every description of wu’cng 
which endangered it, all internal disturbances and 
party-feuds which diminished the guarantees for the 
secure endurance of the treaties, — the distribution of 
land, the extinction, of debts, the emancipation of 
slaves, and other radical changes, were subject to the 
control of the Federal Council and to infliction of 
punishment by the Head of the League. Any com- 
munity, from which a violation of the pace pro- 
ceeded, was to be excluded from that participation in the 
League which was the sole basis of its own autonomy. 
As a warning against all attempts at revolt, the cities 
destroyed by Philip were to remain in ruins for all 
times. The considerate measures of the king, in par- 
ticular those towards Athens, wdiose harbour no Mace- 
donian ship of war was to enter, were restrictions 
imposed upon himself by the holder of supreme 
authority, so long as they seemed advanta,gcous for 
his purposes. Acts of interference by force in the 
life of the states could not fail to occur ; for the nice 
boundary-line between the absolute monarchy, which 
prevailed on the further side of Thermopyl^, and the 
Hegemony in Greece, wms not permanently tenable. 

The real character of the new relations of course 
only asserted itself gradually. With respect to the levy 
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of troops, Philip seems likewise to have proceeded with 
great considerateness. And in truth it could not but 
be in consonance with the interest of the king, that the 
advent of his rule was hailed as the beginning of 
better days, and that a feeling of security, which had 
long been missed, came to prevail, that prosperity rose, 
that the cities revived, and confidence returned. The 
gains of Greece redounded to the advantage of Philip ; 
and his authority necessarily best established itself, in 
proportion as men gave themselves up to the belief 
that civic life would continue to move undisturbed 
in the ancient lines.* 

In Athens the national party remained at the helm. 
Hyperides defended himself against Aristogiton, on 
account of the laws proposed by him (p. 439) granting 
their revolutionary character, but excusing himself with 
the circumstances of the times. “Not I,” he said, 
“ but the battle of Chaeronea gave those laws and 
the civic assembly acquitted him. Nine months after 
the battle, the Athenians in a public document pro- 
claimed the praises of two Acarnanians, Phormio and 
Carphinas, who, mindful of the ancient friendship of 
their people towards Athens, had in the last conflict 
also readily supported her in company with their 
adherents; and they bestowed upon these men the 
franchise of the city. Shortly before they had like- 
wise publicly honoured the population of Tenedos, the 
most faithful of their allies in the islands. After the 
terrible agitation of the times of war, and the excessive 

* The contents of the first compact, valid as public law (koip:^ eipijvrj 
Kal (rvfipaxia), between hlacedonia and Hellas, are only known to us from 
its renewal by Alexander (01. cxi. 1, b.c. 336), and these new treaties 
only from the oration irepl rav irphs ’Ake^avBpov avvOrjuav Dem.’ xvii.), 
the author of which demonstrates all the violations of them which had 
occurred on the part of Macedonia. At the commencement of the docu- 
ment stood the words eXevdepovs Kai avrovopovs cTvai rova "'EXKrjvas, § 8. 
The king is oTparpybs avroKparap ; the Synedrium (oi em rfj Koipjj (pvXaK^ 
Teraypivoi) provides, was ev tols Koivaarovorais irriXetn rijs elpr}vr]s pr' 
yiyuoovrai Odvaros Kal ^vyal Ttapd tovs xeipevovs rats ttoX^cti vopovs prjde 
Xprjparaiv brjpevcreLS prj^e yrjs d.va8a(rpo\ prjbe dnoKOTral ptf^e flcij?. wv 

direXevdepdxTeLs err'i vearepia-pa, § 15. As to the Federal mcuiricula; 
Diod. xvi. 89 ; Justin, ix. 5. 
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CHAP, efforte called fortli by the adminisf.ration of Demos- 
tlienes, the Athenians drew breath again, and, leisure 
having at last been restored to them, turned their 
attention to municipal affairs. In dealing with these, 
Athens had the special good fortune of possessing in 
Lycurgus a man who with incomparable skill reduced 
the finances of the city to order, and expended the in- 
creased revenues in the noblest way. He contrived to 
raise the annual income to 1,200 talents (£292,500) ; 
he provided for the building of the walls, and increased 
the numbers of the ships of war to four hundred. The 
construction of the shipsheds was resumed; tli.e 
arsenal and magazine of arms were complet(?d. He 
finished the Theatre of Dionysus, and built the Stadium 
on the Ilissus, the Odeum and the Gymnasium in the 
Lyceum. Since the days of Pericles the external wants 
of Athens had not been provided for so eoimectedly 
or in such a spirit of grandeur. Since the city was 
unable to pursue any policy of her own, this was the 
sole method left for maintaining her honour and foster- 
ing the remembrance of the past. In the citadel too 
were placed dedicatory gifts, which had been vowed in 
consequence of the events which had promised success 
in the days before the defeat, and monuments in 
honour of the brave, who were publicly extolled for 
their worthy bearing. Indeed, even the Thebans in 
spite of their deep humiliation erected a stately monu- 
ment on the battle-field of Chaeronea, the colossal 
marble figure of a lion, who sitting erect guarded the 
tomb of the citizens slain in the fight, and proclaimed 
their heroic courage to the coming generations.* 

* I-Ijperides g Aristog.: Fit. X Orat. 849. Decree in favour of 
Phormio and Oarphiiias /zerd perhaps at Oha-'ronea) ■ 

Kirchhoff in Mojuitslerichte, der K. Freuss. Akad. dur IFissensch 1856' 
115. Decree in honour of Tenedo.s : Kohler in Bullitt, dell’ lusl' 18(56’ 
104.— Concerning the piihlic labour.? of Hyperides we now pkhscas a 
whole series of original documents : ef. Hermes, i. 313 ; FMloloqvs xxiv 
83 ; Hermes,!!. 25.— Dedicatory gifts in the Acropolis ; MonatshricHeder 
Prems Akad., 1RC3, 9.— As to the lion of Olueronea : Gijttlim^ 
Ges. AMandlungen, i. 148; Welcker, II hone di Oh. in Monum ed 
Ann. 1856 ; A lie Henkm., v. 62. 
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Thus the sense for the Noble and the Beautiful con- 
tinued to live among the Hellenes even after the loss 
of their liberty, and afforded them a consolation for 
their forfeiture of possessions, without which they 
would in former times have deemed life unendurable. 
No compensation was received for what had been lost ; 
the Gfreek communities were not admitted into a larger 
whole, in order to commence a new life as members of 
it, after the strength of the life carried on in each of 
the Greek communities by itself had been exhausted 
in them ; nor again was it their lot to find themselves 
jointly constituting a single body. On the contrary, 
the states of secondary importance and the petty states 
remained unchanged, each in its self-secluded course 
of existence, hostile and full of suspicion against one 
another, and at home abounding in discord and party- 
feuds. The lofty aims, in the pursuit of which the 
states and parties had temporarily united, no longer 
existed ; all ideal tendencies fell into the background ; 
the interests became more and more narrowed; in short, 
all the grand aspects of the Greek city-republics were 
lost, while the weak points and disadvantages were 
maintained, and became more and more perceptible. 
The protectorship of a foreign king, who arbitrarily 
dispensed considerate grace or pitiless severity to the 
subject states, cncom’aged among them the spirit of 
jealousy, which served him as a pledge for the security 
of his dominion, and brought with it no blessing in any 
direction. Individual Hellenes found opportunities 
for most abundantly satisfying their ambition ; Imt 
they were hereby'' estranged from the fatherland. Tlie 
spirit of adventure, which had from of old found a 
home in the Ainadian cantons, and had developed 
itself in the other parts of Greece since the close of 
the Peloponnesian War, extended itself further and 
further, and took away from the country its most effi- 
cient sons. The talents, the culture, the still abundant 
internal resources of the Hellenes, the Macedonian 
knew how to appreciate and turn to account ; he did 
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homage to the glory of -their past; he flattered fcheir 
vanity ; but for the Hellenes themselves, for the nation 
as a whole, he had no heart. The patriots he hated as 
irreconcileable enemies ; the traitors, who had delivered 
the land into his hands, he despised. Although he 
owed everytliing that he had gained to the Greeks, 
although they were indispensable to him for his ulterior 
purposes, yet he only made them serve his dynastic 
ambition, without conceding to the nation an inde- 
pendent share in his glory, or thinking of a new eleva- 
tion of the Hellenes in the united body of his empire. 
The entrance of Greece into the Macedonian dominion 
was therefore not a transition into a new era, wdiich 
removed what had become obsolete, and called forth 
new germs of developement, but only a retrogression 
and a downfall. Eeligious faith had long lost its 
strength ; philosophic thought could only conduct 
isolated individuals to a loftier conception of the 
tasks of humanity ; and though art could invest the 
localities of ancient glory with a consolatory and 
cheering halo, yet it was unable to ofter any moral 
anchorage to the civic communities. The one kind 
of impulses still operating in the Greek nation, to 
overcome the love of self and to awaken a devotion 
to higher aims, lay in the communal feeling, in the 
attachment to city and fatherland, in the fidelity to 
law and usage, in the piety towards past generations, 
in the love of liberty. Whatsoever movements of 
high-minded sentiment had found expression in the 
immediate past, had their roots in the consciousness 
of state-life. No sooner, therefore, had this ground 
been taken away from under the feet of the nation, 
no sooner had its fatherland been annihilated, and 
its communal life reduced to barrenness, than as a 
necessary consequence the virtues too decayed, which 
still survived from the ancient times. For this reason 
the Macedonian dominion had an altogether demora- 
lising effect upon the Greeks. External prosperity 
and the comfortable ease of the life of petty citizens 
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•were tlie objects wHcb the multitude sought to pro- 
cure for itself. All higher impulses faded away more 
and more. 

The men of eminence had long ago made them- 
selves independent of local influences, and had striven 
after an ideal Hellenism, which was elevated above 
the distractions of tribes and states. This we perceive 
most clearly in the example of the great Theban states- 
man (voL LV. p. 499) ; and Isocrates accounted it the 
highest glory of the Hellenes, that their name signi- 
fied not so much a nationality, as a certain degree of 
culture, — not so much a physical, as an intellectual, 
agreement. The intellectual movement had since the 
times of Socrates more and more severed itself from 
public life ; in proportion as civic interests grew nar- 
rower and shallower, the impulse of the Hellenes 
towards knowledge unfolded itself more abundantly ; 
and the spirit of scientific enquiiy now extended with 
greater energy than ever into wider fields and pene- 
trated into further depths, nowhere allowing itself 
rest, and comprehending in its gi-asp things human 
and things divine. All the subjects of meditation 
were mastered ; all were made to yield a fertile sys- 
tem of contemplation and the corresponding method ; 
the results of earlier labours were carefully turned to 
account, and the tendencies which had hitherto re- 
mained apart were most happily united. The Socratic 
enquiry and those various studies to which the Soph- 
ists had given the first impulse, as well as the labours 
of a Eudoxus, a Democritus and others, — all were now 
combined ; ethical speculation, physical enquiry, and 
historical information w'ere united. Thus was formed 
a new, universal Science ; and Athens, deprived of her 
temporal importance, was consecrated anew, when 
Aristotle three years after the battle of Chmronea 
founded there the school from which proceeded the 
consummation of Hellenic knowledge. 

More clearly than Plato, he perceived the incapacity 
of the Hellenic civic states for a continued Hie , he 
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judged with severity aU their weak points and the 
_ evils under which they sufeed, in particular the ex 
crescences of democracy/which in such a State as 
Athens rendered it impossible for the wise and reflect- 
ing to take an elfective part in public life. But he 
stood in no attitude of indilference or hostility towards 
the history of his nation, nor did he abandon his belief 
in It, since it had ceased to be that nation which 
determined the destinies of the lands of the Mediter 
ranean. It remained to his eyes the chosen peonle 
the people of the future, which would now for the 
hrst time attain to asserting in full measure the o-ifts 
which distinguished it before all the peoples of“ the 
earth. For the nations of the North, he says are 
brave but they lack the impulse towards Perfect 
knowledge and the sense of art ; therefore they are 
well adapted for maintaining their independence but 
they have no mission for the formation of states’ and 
are incapable of ruling over other nations. The Asia- 
tics have natural gifts for the acquisition of knowledge 
and for ai-t, but they lack bravery of spirit ; they are 
therefore not suited for maintaining their iiideW 
. dence, and sink into servitude. The race of the Hel 
lenes alone combines valour vdth the sense for art and 
science ; it is therefore created for liberty : it has de 
veloped the best of civil institutions ; and its mi.ssion 

Estate’**' 

In suy a world-empire Aristotle could believe so 
long as the person of Alexander allowed him to hope 
ftat this pnnce would be a truly Hellenic king, and 
would reahse the ideal of monarchy, which had for a 
long time floated before the minds of so many Hel- 
lenes. But la trath it was only an intellectual supreme 
a,uthority, which the Greek nation gained as towards 
other nations ; and this world-empire, which it actually 
achieved, it owes to Anstotle even more than to hi! 


. -if Aristot. PoZii. 1327b (p. 105 , 28). 
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Tlirongli Aristotle pMlosopliy likewise entered into 
the most intiinate relation towards the history of his 
nation, in proposing to itself the task of scientifically 
treating the totality of the contents of that history. 
Documents were collected, the constitutions examined 
and comparecj, with one another, their advantages and 
defects, their transitions and degenerations observed. 
As the physiologist uses for his studies the body from 
which the soul has fled, so the philosopher employed 
lor his the states of which the developement was at 
an end, in order to ascertain the vital conditions of a 
healthy organism, as well as the causes of its decay. 
Literature and Art were likewise conceived of as a 
whole in their historical developement ; the biographies 
of the statesmen were written ; and from recent ex- 
periences enquiry mounted back to the most ancient 
traditions. 

Thus there unfolded itself among the Greeks an 
abundant science, the subject of which was their own 
civilisation ; and although only comparatively few 
took part in these labours, yet they indicate the 
character of the age which ensued upon the down- 
fall of independence; and at this stage too the or- 
ganic developement of the Hellenes becomes vividly 
manifest to us, when we see how the spirit of the 
nation, after the exhaustion of its formative power 
and after the completion of its practical tasks in the 
domain of politics, hereupon at once applies itself 
with full energy, learning to understand the past con- 
nectedly by means of scientific study, and as it were 
to bring home the harvest of the fruits, which had 
ripened for the knowledge of human things in the 
now completed circle of developement. Thus the 
spirit of the people which had grown strong in, and 
with, political life, now continued its activity outside 
it and free from aU local bounds, and attested its 
unbroken vigour. 

True, the vitality of the states themselves was not 
yet extinct, nor the resources of population all spent ; 
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in several regions, as in the districts of the Achelous 
and in Arcadia, they had not even yet arnved at a fall 
develop ement. Even the states which were most ex- 
hansted continued to live on after their fashion. Sparta 
now as before insisted upon her rights of primacy. In 
Athens the old parties maintained then^elves. New 
attempts were dared, in order to recover freedom of 
action ; endeavours were even made for new formations 
of states, in order to unite after an expedient fashion 
the dwindled forces of the nation. But all these up- 
risings were merely interruptions of the dominion of 
the foreigner. The up-rising of Athens under Demos- 
thenes was the last great deed of free Greece ; and 
with the Peace of Demades her connected history is 
at an end. 
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84, V. 34. 

Ageladas, sculptor in bronze at Argos, 
ii. 650 ; his school, ib. 

Agesandridas, iii. 455 ; his fleet de- 
stroyed, 466., 

Agesilaus, birth of, iv. 198 ; and Ly- 
sander, ib. ; becomes king of Sparta, 
200 ; at Aulis, 210 ; in I onia, 211 ; 
acknowledged commancler-in-chief of 
the army, i?;,; enters upon his cam- 
paign, 214 ; at Ephesus, ih. ; his 
second campaign, 216 ; victorious at 
the PactoluB, ib. ; as nauareh, 217 ; 
his new plans, 218 ; his return, 231 ; 
his march, 236 ; at Goronea, 236 ; 
at Delphi, 237 ; takes Lechieun), 
246 ; in Piraum, 246, seqq. ; in 
Acarnania, 250 ; A. and Agesipolis, 
298, seqq. ; the political system of, 
327 ; declines the command against 
Thebes, 358 ; in Bceotia, 364; de- 
clares war against Thebes, 391 ; 
humiliated by the Mantineans, 417 ; 
in Arcadia, 426 ; saves Sparta, 429, 
seqq. : helps to save Sparta a second 
time, 481. 

Agesipolis, king, succeeds Pamsanias, 
iv. 234; invades Argolis, 251 ; efl’ects 
the fall of Maiitinea, 304 ; demands 
the punishment of Phcchiclas, 317, 
321 ; his death, 325. 

Agiadje, the, i. 189, 219. 

Agis, king, invades Attica, iii. 346, 
398 ; at the battle of Mantinea, 289 ; 
the Spartans under, 392 ; winter 
campaigns of, 405; before Athens, 
456, 629. 

, king, iv. 191; invades Elis, 193, 

seqq . ; his death, 197. 

, king, son of Archidamus, v. 

448. 
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Aglaophou, painter, the father of Poly- 
guotus, ii. 545. 

Aguracritus, sculptor, ii. 585 ; iii. 44, 

Agoraiionii, the, ii. 328. 

Agoratus, iii. 540 ; iv. 20, 53. 

Agron, son of Ninus, ii. 99. ’ 

Agj'lla (Caere), ii. 85 j chief settlement 
of the Tyrrhenians, iii. 223. 

Agyri'hius, orator at Athens, iv. 222, 
280. 

, Athenian demagogue, v. 81- 

Albania,’ v. 12. 

Alcaiiis, ii. 81. 

Alcauienes, king of Sparta, i. 295. 

Tyrant of Aeragas, iii. 213. 

Alcauder, Tyrant of Aeragas, iii. 213. 

Alectas of Epirus, iv. 447. 

, heir to the Macedonian throne, 

v. 26. 

Alcibiades, son of Clinias, iii. 277 ; 
his youth, 278 ; A. and Socrates, 
279, seqq. ; his political attitude, 
283 ; his plans of war operations, 
285, seqq. ; challenge between, and 
Nieias, 293 ; increase of his in- 
fluence, 295 ; his further schemes, 
299 5 his position at Athens, 306 ; 
his arrogance and display, 307, seqq. ; 
at Olympia, 310 ; his policy, 311 ; 
his adversaries, 313 ; his reply to 
Nicias, 323; accused by Androcles, 
’831; sails from Athens with the 
armada, 333 ; his plan adopted, 337 ; 
summoned to Athens, ib. ; condem- 
nation of, 340 ; the vengeance of, 
345 ; escape of, 357 ; in Sparta, 358, 
seqq. ; advises the Peloponnesians 
to invade Attica, 398 ; in Chios, 
410 ; at the battle of Miletus, 416 ; 
passes to Tissaphernes, 419 ; as a 
Persian grandee, 420 ; ulterior 
.schemes of, 422 ; his demands from 
Athens, 432 ; recalled by the army, 
445 ; at Samos, tb. : as the preserver 
of Athens, 446 ; his relations with 
Tissaphernes, 447 ; his active in- 
fluence, 463 ; his cruises, 464 ; at 
Abydus, 467 ; seizure and escape of, 
468 ; at the battle of Cyzicus, 469 ; 
levies sound dues at Chrysopolis, 473 ; 
ou the Hellespont, 475 ; commences 
proceedings against Ghalcedon, 476 ; 
at Selymbria, 477 ; at Byzantium, 
478 ; his return, 479 ; at the head 
of the State, 481; his enemies at 
Athens, 493, seqq. ; dismissed from 
oflice, 498 ; establishes a connexion 
with the Thracian tribes, 519 ; his 
counsel refused by the Athenians, 
£20 ; iv. 20 ; his relations with Phar- 


nabazus, 21 ; proceedings against, 
22 ; Ills death, 23. 

Alcidainas of Elsea, rhetorician, v. 168 ; 
his Messenian Oration, 174. 

Alcidas, sails from Gytheum for the 
jEgean, iii. 108 ; his cowardie’e and 
uuskilfuliie.ss, 109; anchors near 
Erythi'SB, 110 ; his timidity and 
flight, 111, 131. 

Alcimenes, party-leader at Corinth, iv. 
244. 

. Alcmaeonidse, the, i. 318 ; their banish- 
ment, 321 ; permitted to return to 
Athens, 343; in exile, _ 374 ; their 
connexions with Delphi, ib, 

Alcmali, lyric poet, ii, 82. 

Alcon of Epirus, suitor of A ^ariste, i . 2 6 7. 

Aletes, the Heraclide, i, 2/0. 

Alcuadse, the, in Thessaly, ii. 243 ; 
their policy, ib. ; their court at 
Larissa, 244, v. 268, 

Alexander 1, (Philhellen), king of 
Macedonia, ii. 166, 272, v. 23 ; 
subjects the Thracian tribe.s, 24 ; 
removes his capital to Pydna, 25 ; 
his message to the Greeks at 
Tenipe, ii. 272 ; as mediator, 298 ; 
sends information to the Greeks at 
Platceaj, 304. 

II., king of Macedonia, 

slain by Ptolemseus, iv. 453 ; occu- 
pies Larisa and Craimon, v. 37 ; his 
death, ib. 

, brother of Olympias, at the 

Macedonian court, v. 367. 

, son of Philip II. of Mace- 
donia, V. 435, 476. 

, Tyrant of Pherie, murders 

Polyphon, iv. 451 ; marries the 
daughter of Jason, ib. ; allied with 
Athens, 454 ; fights against Peio- 
liias, 478 ; joins the Bcuotian con- 
lOTeracy, v. 99. 

Alexis, comic jioet, v. 189. 

Alphabet, the Attic, iv. 65. 

Alpheus, river, treaty-pillar on the, i. 
230, iv. 195 ; valley of the, 418. 

Alyattes, of Lydia, his war against 
Miletus, ii. 108 ; his treaty with 
•Miletus, 109 ; his years of reign, 
112 ; his death, ib. scq. 

Amiiclocus, Thracian prince, v. 106, 
253, 256. 

Amasi.s, king of Egypt, i. 346 ; state 
of afihirs in Egy^it under, 426 ; the 
Philhellenic king, ii. 119, 134, 492 ; 
subdues Cyprus, 135 ; his ivar with 
Persia, 136. 

Arabracia, ailheres to Coriirth, iii. 6, 
74, 141 ; hundred years’ peace be- 

K K 2 
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tween, and Acarnania, 142 ; a 
Macedonian gan-isou. in, t. 469. 
Ambracian Gulf, the, iii. 6 ; end of the 
war on, 141. 

Ambron, founder of Sinope, i. 422. 
Amestvis, wife of Xerxes, ii. 358. 
Amiantus, suitor of Agariste, i. 267. 
Aminocles, of Corinth, builds ships at . 

Samos, i. 275, 431. 

Amipsias, the OomastoB of, iii. 343. 
Ammon (Zeus), oracle of, in Libya, _ iv. 
158 ; connexion of Lj'sauder with, 
lb. 

Amompharetus, ii. 305. 

Amorges, iii. 414 ; delivered up to 
Tissaphernes, 417. 

Araphictyonj’', a.s 3 ociations named, i. 
Ill ; groups of peoples forming the 
Delphic, 114; its statutes and in- 
fluence, 115, seqq. ; the Peloponne- 
sian, 243 ; an Apolline A. in Delos, 

ii. 142, 340 ; a new Delphic, formed 
by the allies of Thebes, iv. 407. 

Ampliictyonic war, the new, v. 414. 
Amphininestus, the ISpidaurian, suitor 
of Agariste, i. 267. 

Amphipolis on the Strymon, founda- 
tion of, under Pericles, ii. 489, iii. 
178; fall of, 174; besieged by Cleon, 
190, 272, V. 27, 46 ; A. and Athens, 
47 ; negotiations concerning, 49 ; 
conq^uered by Pliilip, 50. 

Amphissa, v. 410, 415. 

Amphitheus, iv. 346. 

Amyciseum, the, sculpture in, ii. 67 ; 

iii. 266. 

Amynias, iii. 543. 

Amyntas L, king of Macedonia, v. 23. 

III. invades Thessaly, iv. 

452 ; V, 35. 

, son of Philip 1. of Macedonia, 

V. 29. t 

Amyris of Siris, suitor of Agariste, i. 
267. 

Amyrtaens continues the Egyptian re- 
volt, ii. 402. 

Anacharsis, i. 465. 

Anacreon of Tens, at Athens, i. 371 ; at 
the court of Polycrates, ii, 144. 
Anaotonum, iii. 6. ■■ 

Anaphlystus, v. 134. ■ 

Anapus, river, iii. 240, 379. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomense, ii. 424 ; his 
doctrines, ib. ; settles at Athens, 429 ; 
prosecuted, iii. 46 ; quits Athens for 
Lampsacus, 47 ; his teachings, iv. 75. 
Anaxandridcs, comic poet, v. 190, 287. 
Anaxibius,'iv. 181 ; at Byzantinin, 182 ; 
failure of his plan, 184 ; slain near 
Abydus, 266. 


Anaxilas reigns at Locri, ii. 187. 

Anaxilaus, iii- 214, 345 ; his fort near 
Scyllffium, 224. 

Anaximander, introduces tabular maps 
of the earth, ii. 42 ; teaches philo- 
sophy,' 420. 

Anaximenes, philosopher, ii. 54, 421. 

Anaxiims of Orens, executed, v. 386. 

Anaxis, historian, iv. 497. 

Andania, ancient Messenian capital, 

i. 215 ; iv. 433. 

Andocides negotiates peace witli 
Sparta, ii. 407. 

, an oligarch, iii. 317 ; the 

statement of, as to the mutilation of 
the Herrase, 339, iv. 145 ; head of 
the peace party at Athens, 259, 261 ; 
banished, 263 ; as an orator, v. 171. 

Andreas (Ortliagoras) of Sicyon, i, 260. 

Androcles, iii. 314 ; openly attacks 
Alcibiades, 331. 

Androclidffi, the, in Messenia, i.' 214. 

Androclidas, party-leader at Thebes, 

iv. 343 ; assa-ssinated, ib. 

Androdamas of Ehegium, ii. 91. 

Andronicus, actor, v. 187. 

Andros, Hellenic council of war at, 
294 ; besieged, 317 ; Attic citizens 
conducted to, 486 ; siege of, iii. 495, 
498. 

Androtion writes hisAtthis at Megara, 
V. 176, 234. 

Anins, “son of Apollo,” ii. 15. 

Annals, priestly, ii. 46. 

Anoprea, the, occupied by Phocians, 

ii. 276. 

Antalcidas, at Sardis, iv. 253 ; proposi- 
tions of, 254, ,seqq . ; commander-in- 
chief, 267 I the “Peace of,” 269 ; 
its significance, 272 ; its falsit}', 296 ; 
its consequences, 298, &eqq . its re- 
newal, 387, seqq, ; suicide of A., 462. 

Antenor, represented in the painting of 
the Delphic Lesche, ii. 86. 

Anthenius, port-town on the Thennsean 
Gulf, V. 51. 

Anthesteria, the, ii. 494. 

Antiloehus, poet, iv. 165. 

Antiochus, sunk "'with his vessel at 
Ephesus, iii. 496. 

— , historian, iii. 247. 

Antimachus, iii. 43. 

, V. 90. 

Antiinenidas, ii. 120. 

Antipater, v. 298, 433. 

Antiphanes, comic poet, iv. 95 ; v. 189. 

Antiphon, his school of oratory, ii. 618 ; 
opposes Alcibiades, iii. 316 ; his 
great activity, 434 ; his speech, 460 ; 
his death, ib. 
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Aiitiplion, the case of, v. 350 ; lug 
death, xb. 

Aiitisthenes comm&nda expedition to 
Asia, iii. 429. 

■, philo.sopher, v. 144 j his 

maxims and teaching, IAS. 

Aiiytus, sentenced to banishment, iv. 

20 ; at Thebes, 37 ; accuses Socrates, 
147. 

Apaturia, the, iii. 610. 

Aphohetus, brother of AEschines, v. 
402. 

Aphobus, guardian of Demosthenes, v. 
219 ; indicted, 224. 

Aphrodite, i. 48 ; of Paphos, ii. 135 ; 
sanctuary of, in the Pirseeus, iv- 282, 
V. 195. 

Ajiodectse, the, ii. 482. 

Apolliue, tiie, festival year, ii. 25. 

Apollo, worship of, i. 68 ; in Thessaly, 
111 ; Amphictyon, 301 ; worship of, 
at Ath6n.s, 323 ; under Pisistratus, 
369 j Delphinius, 446 ; A. the origi- 
nator of Hellenic history, ii. 2, saq . ; 
the worship of, 10, 12 ; the prophet 
of the Supreme Zeus, 10 ,• sibyls a?jd 
prophets in connexion with the wor- 
ship of, 14 j laurel hut of, by the 
waters of Cassotis, 17 ; as prophet, 

21 j as god, 23 ; becomes the legis- 
lator of the year, 24 ; colossus of, on 
Mount Thornax, 41 ; as the divine 
architect, 61 ; influence of, 77 ; the 
mmsio art of, 79; temple of, atDe- 
liuni, iii. 1C2; statues of, v. 197. 

Apollodorus, follower of yocrates, iv. 
121, 1.60; V. 346. 

, executed for murder of 

Phrynichus, iii, 463. 

, son of Pasion, iu Sicily as 

trierarch, v. 269 ; his condemnation, 
ih. 270. 

conduot.9 an auxiliary force 

to Perinthus, v. 390. 

Apollonia, i. 433 j foundation of, ii. 37 ; 
embassy from, and its results, iv. 
308, seqq. 

Apollonides, banishntbnt of, v. 277. 

Apsephion, arclion, ii. 346. 

, the law of, v. 235. 

Arabia, the tribes of, do homage to 
Cambysos, ii. 153. 

Aracus, uauarch at Sparta, iii. 516. 

Arcadia, i. 172 ; popular movement in, 
iv, 416 ; condition of, 417 ; the 
national party in, 418 ; the small 
communication iu South-Western A., 
423; takes P^illana, 467; quarrel be- 
tween, and Elis, ib.', defeated by the 
Spartans, 459 ; the protecting power 


of Olympia, 472 ; renounces all rights 
at Olympia, 475 ; division between 
the parts of, 480 ; asks for help from 
Athens, v. 97 ; receives the territory 
on the upper Eurotas, 449. 

Arca.s, i. 174 ; his remains trans- 
ported from Masnalia to Maiitinea, 
li. 87. 

Arcesilas, painter, ii. 685. 

Archseanactides, Heroic family, i. 
470. 

Archelaus, king of Macedonia, iii. 525, 
V. 32, seqq. ; his death, 84. 

, step-brother of PerdiccasIL, 

assei-ts his claim to the Macedonian 
throne, v. 39. 

Archeptoleinus, son of ITippodamas, iii. 
434 ; his trial, 460. 

Archestratus, iii. 498, 

Ai’chias falls at the siege of Samos, ii. 
149, 

y— , oligarch, iv. 842. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, ii. 366. 

, king of Sparta, iii. 22, 82 ; 

assumes the command of the Pelo- 
ponnesian troops at the Isthmus, 54; 
m Attica, 56, seqq. ; quits the Attic 
territory, 59 ; advances for the»third 
time upon Attica, 102 ; besieges 
Plataese, 105, seqq. ; death of, 109. 

y- , son of Agesilaus, iv. 403 ; 

S 'lia the “tearless victory,” 459 ; 

ps to save Sparta, 482 ; his end, 
V. 447. 

Archilochus, the songs of, i. 445. 
Arcliinus, as an associate of Thrasy- 
hulus at Thebes, iv. 37 ; t^e law 
of, 59, 142. 

Architecture, of the Heroic age, i. 
140 ; Doric stj'le of, ii. 61 ; Ionic 
style of, 62 ; in Sicily, iii, 238, 
seqq. 

Archons, i. 308 ; decennial, 309. 
Arohytas of Tarentum, philosopher, ii. 
91 ; V. 182. 

Arctinus, epic poet, ii. 515. 

Ardys of Lydia, ii. 105 ; his attacks on 
Miletus, ih. ; captures Priene, ih. 
Areopagus, the, at Athens, i. 307, 335; 
the statutes of, ii, 89 ; invested with 
an executive authority, 283 ; at 
Salamis, 284 ; its conservative in- 
fluence at Athens, 378, seqq. ; de- 
prived of its authority, 384 ; re- 
acquires importance, iv. 63. 
Arethusa, water's of, i. 436 ; the Chal- 
cidian A. recurs on Ithaca, in Elis 
and Sicily ; the rvaters of, ii, 38. 
Argadeus, son of Ion, i. 306. 

Argseus, v. 40; his death, 42. 
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Argantlionius, builds a wall^ for the 
PhoorTeans, i, 457, ii. 128 ; his death, 
129. 

Argeadce, the, in Macedon, v. 20. 
Argesilaas of Rheginm, iii, 203. 
Arginusre, the, battle of, iii. 603 ; its 
results, 604. 

Argo, the, i. 87. 

Argolis, character of its early history, 

i. 253 ; diminution of its population, 

ii. 253 ; its coast laid waste by Peri- 
cles, iii. 68, iv. 243, 251 ; the in- 
habitants of, at Corinth, 243. 

Argonauts, the, i. 62 ; their homes, S6. 
Argos, lasian or Ionian, i. 65 ; its pre- 
historic age, 96 ; its regeneration, ii. 
377 ; alliance between A., Thessaly 
and Athens, 378 ; developcs a denio- 
eratio oon.stitution, iii. 26S; its 
Jl.uadrui)le alliance with, Athens, 
Elis and Mantinea, 286 ; conse- 
quences of the battle of Mantinea 
to, 593; its new alliance with 
Athens, 295 ; the exiles at, iv. 36 ; 
a.sserts itself as a new Pelopon- 
nesian power, 251 ; tlu'catened by' 
Sparta, 272 ; head-quarters of the 
Peloponnesian democracy at, 412 ; 
the Sc;^talism at, 413 ; recovers 
Thyreatis and the district of the 
Cynurians, v. 449 ; protected by 
Philip of Macedonia, 333. 

Ariabignes, brother of Xerces, falls at 
Salamis, ii, 292. 

Arisen s, olfered the throne of Persia, iv. 
177. 

Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, iv. 
458 ; .summons a Greek congress, ih . ; 
his fall, V. 95. 

Arion, suul the dithyrambu.s, i, 280 ; 

ii. m ; iii. 228, 

Aristfechmus of EIi.s, v. 333. 
Aristagoras, Tyrant of Cyme, ii. 
158. 

^ Tyrant of Cyzicus, ii. 

168. 

Tyrant of Miletns, gives 

advice to Artapliernes, ii, 173 ; leads 
an expedition against hTaxos, 174 ; 
incited by Histueus to revolt against 
Darius, 175 ; in Sparta and Atheni.s, 
178 ; quits Ionia, 154 ; his death, 185, 

V. ()d. 

Aristander, serdptor, ii. 685 ; v. 194. 
Aristarchus, Atlrenian party-leader, iii, 
452 ; e.scapes to (Erioe, 459. 

, Harmost of Byzantium, 

iv. 183. 

, tragic poet, ir. 79. 

Aristeus, at Potidsea, iii. 17. 


Aristides, son of Lysimachns, ii, 209, 
229 ; his political view.s, 234 ; op- 
poses Themistocles, 236; ostracism 
and banishment of, 237 ; arrives at 
Salamis, 290 ; reconciled with 
Themistocles, ib. ; in the battle of 
Salamis, 293 ; connnander-in-chief 
of the Attic land-forces, 297, seqg. ; 
at Plataifc, 306 ; settles a dispute 
among the allio.s, 307 ; proposes 
constitutional reforms, 328 ; his 
views as to the constitution of the 
new Confederation, 340; withdraws 
from public life and dies, 369. 

-, painter, iv. 497. 

Aristippus of CyTone, sophist, iv, 128.; 
V. 143. 

Aristocles, iii. 463. 

Aristoclides, cither-player, iv. 106. 

Avistocrates, king of Orchomenus, i. 
217, 225. 

, Athenian party-leader, iii. 

452 ; appointed general with Alcr- 
biades, 494 ; i*e-eiected, 498 ; his 
execution, 513, 

■ , the motion of, opposetl 

by Demosthenes, r. 264. 

Aristodemns of Messina, i. 214. 

, guardian of Agesipoli.s, 

iv. 234. 

, actor, sent to Macedonia, 

V. 295. 

Aristogenes, iii. 502. ■ 

Aristogiton, regarded as a Hero at 
Athens, i. 395, v. 471. 

Aristomenes of Messenia, the war of, 
i. 216 ; dies at Rhodes, 226. 

Aristoiaenidas, iii. 124 ; iv. 209, 

Ariston, the naval invention of, iii, 

370. 

Aristoniens, the Anagyrasian, v. 347, 

Artstoiiynuisof Athens, iii. 1S5. 

, legislator in Arcadia, v., 

208. 

Aristophanes, his creative invention, ii. 
540, iii; 115 ; defies Cleon, 149 ; his 
Bahylonianft, 150 ; AcJumiians, 182 ; 
KniglUs, 183 ; 'Pernx, 275 ; Bird'!, 
343 ; Lyavitrdta, 425 ; Thesiiugdin- 
riazusK, 437 ; Plutus, 481 ; Bainr, 
526 ; Acharnimis, iv. 81 ; Gerytridcs, 
82; Froga and Amqfhia.raus, 115; 
Clo-uds, 121 ; attacks Socrates, 138 ; 
his Ecehsiazuscc, 281 ; Acharnianst 
V. 9. 

(naval commander), ne- 
gotiates at Syracuse, 282 ; execution 
of, 287. 

Aristophon, the flazeniean, the law 
of, iv. 62, V. SO ; his conduct of affairs 
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at Athens, 102, 105, 111 ; of 

his policy, 131, sm‘> 

Aristoteles, despatched to bpaita by the 
Knights, iv. IS r hnowii as a man of 
nhilusophical culture, l^l- 

_4 of Marathon, V. 83. 

aon of Kichomachus, ui. 

458, V. 35, 13S ; founds a school of 
science at Athens, 47_5 ; lussemutific 
treatment of Greek history, 4/7. 
Aristoxenus, comic poet, ui. ^3U. 

Aristus, mission of, to byracuse, ly. 168. 
Arrenhori, the, at Athens, lu. 91- 
Arrhibreus, chieftain of the Lynccst/e, 

Arsites]" satrap of Lessor Pbrygia, v. 

Ai^abanus, brother of Darius, ii. 243, 

AiSha^us, ii. 296, 298, 304, 306, as 

satrap ill Mysia, 334. 

the revolt of, v. ll.s. 

ArtapWs, teote o( D«m.s, Mlmp 
of Lydia, i. 393, ii. 169,; block- 

Clazoinente and Cyma, 18d , A. and 

'Lot the fonncT), head, 
the expedition ivith Datisj-gam^t 
Eretria and Athens, ii. 206 , at 
Sparta, iii. 394 ; Ins return to the 
Great King, 395. . ^ 

Artaxerxes L, king of Persia, u. 358 , 
his death, hi. 39o. 

tl. (Miieinon), iv. 21, 169 , 

at Cunaxa, 176, 270 272 ; as the 

over-lord of Hellas, 2/2. 

HI. (Oohus), V. 129, 240. 

Artayctes, pvoriior of the Cherson- 

Aidazostra, daughter of king Darms, ii. 

Aidemis, temple of, at Auhs, iv. 210 ; 
altar of, in Munychia, y 401 , 
Euclca, the festival ot, at Corinth, 
iv 243 ; Hymnia,, in Arcadia, ii. 
ArtemisiB,: ciueen, h- 285; l^^r advice 
before Salaniis, %h. ; rules ovei Hali- 
carnassus, 501, V. 108. 

(the younger), y. 2ob. __ 

Artemisium, the, at Ephesus, ii. 39, 
85 ; attacked hy Cimmenans, 10/, 
279 ; the Greeks retreat from, 2bl. 

Al’thmius of Zela, outlawed, ii, 269. 
Artohazaiies, son of Darms, ii. 241. 
Arumazda, ii. 153, 156. 

Arybbas, th? Molossian, y. 57, 367. 
Asarrhaddoii of Assyria, _ii. 136 
Asclepins, the sanctuaries of, u. olu, 


iv. 150 ; the temple of, 323 ; statue 
of, V. 195. 

Asia, armaments of Darius in, ii. 240 ; 

magazines of Xerxes in, 248. 

Asia Alinor, i. 4, 339 ; coasts of, 5, 81 ; 
immigration from, into Greece, 47 ; 
coast-tribes of, 245 ; cities oi, ib., 
408 ; the gold standard of, intro- 
duced into Euboea, ii. 40 ; its in- 
fluence upon the coast of the Euro- 
pean country, 03 ; renounces its 
allegiance to Delphi, 94 ; the trading 
towns on the coast of, 97, 98 ; under 
Darius, 157 ; after the Peace _ of 
Cimon, 412; Tissaphernes in, iv. 
184 ; Greek merceuaides in, 290. 
Asinaria, popular festival in Syracuse, 
iii. 383. 

Asinarus, battle of the, iii. 381. 

Asine, a now, built, i. 215 ; taken by 
the Arcadians, iv. 457. 

Asopia, ii. 258. 

Asopns, position of the armies on the, 

ii. 302 ; the coast di.stricts of the, 

iii- 162. . 

Aspasia, the mistress of Pericles, n. 
460, seqq. ; her accomplishments, 
461 ; her prosecution and acquittal, 

iii. 47 ; marries Lysicles, 90,_ 
Assesus, temple of Athene at, ii. 108. 


Assur, ii. 99. . 

Astaens, Megarean colony, foundation 
of, i. 431. 

Astarte, i. 53. 

Asteus, archon, iii. 413. 

Astronomy at Athens, ii. 511._^ 

Astyages, king of the Modes, ii. 111. 

Ast'ydainas, tragic ])oet, iv. 80. 

Astymachns, iii. 125. 

Astynomi, the, at Athens, ii. 328. 

Astyochus, iii. 414, 428 ; defeats the 
Attic commander Charminus, 431 ; 
inaction of, 448. 

Astypala?a, citadel of Polycrates at, u. 
140, 144. 

Astyra, a Phoenician station, i. 412. _ 

Atalante, island of, iii. 60 ; an Attic 
garrison established in, ib. 

Atarneus, ii. 6. 

Ateas, Scythian prince, V. 394. 

Athenseus, of Sparta, iii. 185. 

Athenagoras, of Syracuse, iii. 348. 

Athene, flgures of, in olive-wood, ii. 65 ; 
name of, introduced in place of 
Athensea, iv. 67 ; Alea, sanctuary 
of, at Sparta, iv. 430 ; and at Tegea, 
V, 193 ; PartJienos, the golden robe 
of, iii. 39 ; Polios, temple of, i. 368, 
iv. 494. 

Athenian levy, an, iv. 283. 
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Athenians, march, of the, to Marathon, 
ii. 217 ; in Salaniis, ^gina, aiulTrce- 
zene, 281 ; at the battle of Platffiae, 
306 ; their winter-campaign, 320 ; 
on the Strymon, 362 ; dismissed by 
the Spartans, S76 ; defeated at 
Tanagra, 396 ; -victorious at QSiio- 
phyta, 397 ; their expedition to 
Thessaly and Acliaia, 399; defeated 
at Coi'onea, 405 ; difference between, 
and the lonians, 131 ; at the battle ‘ 
of Sybota, iii. 13, seqQ. ; blockade 
Potidffia, 18 ; their retaliatory expe- 
ditions, 69 ; expel the iEginetans 
from their island, 60 ; allied with 
Sitalces, 61 ; their victory through 
the vigilance of Phorniio, 75 ; their 
victory at Tanagra, 136 ; at Pylus, 
117 ; defeated at Deliuin, 168 ; try 
to take possession of the Liparean 
islands, 259 ; their expedition against 
Melos, 296 ; capture JEpipolae, 354 ; 
construct Port Syce, ik ; move their 
head-quarters to' Pleinmyrium, 364 ; 
defeat the Syracusans, 369 ; defeated 
in the second naval battle, 371 ; rc- 
ulsecl at Epipol®, 373, 376 ; again 
efeated by tire Syracusans, 376 ; re- 
treat hy land, 378 ; defeated at 
Oropus, 455 ; victorious at Abydus, 
166 ; at Cyzicus, 170 ; at Chalcedon, 
176 ; at the Arginusse, 601. 

Athens, Aqropolis of, i. 299 ; first di- 
vinities of, ib. ; the land united in 
one city of, 302 ; Eogal, 307 ; be- 
comes the capital of Attica, 823 ; its 
new suburbs, 363 ; its roads and 
aqueducts, 365 ; ripens into an in- 
dependent citizen-state, 899 ; at the 
end of the sixth century, 406 ; gym- 
nastic art at, ii. 31 ; proffers aid to 
the Milesians, 179 ; her alliance 
with Sparta, 202, 203, 209 ; her 
feud with jEgina, 232 ; under the 
guidance of Themistocles, 237 ; 
number of her citizens and ganison 
troops, 253 ; her reconciliation with 
Jlgina, 208 ; declares herself the 
enemy of Persia, 299 ; second evacua- 
tion of, 300 ; occupied by the Per- 
sians, ib, ; rebuilt, 322 ; the walls 
of, 326 ; administrative reforms in, 
328 ; transfer of the naval hegemony 
from Sparta to, 338 ; becomes the 
federal capital, 341 ; her alliance 
with Thessaly and Argos, 378 ; com- 
pletion of the democratic system in, 
386 ; transfer of the confederate 
treasury to, 387, seg. ; declared the 
capital of the Jlgean, 888 ; A. and 


her maritime neighbours, 389 ; trea- 
sonable conspiracies at, 395 ; com- 
pletion of the fortifications of, 398 ; 
saved by Pericles* 406 ; gains sup- 
port in Eubcea, 407 ; negotiates 
with Persia, 408 ; . the philoso- 
phers at, 429, 508, v. 140 ; fears 
against the free-thinkers at, ii. 433 ; 
policy of the democratic party at, 
444 ; introduction of the pay-.systein 
in Avar and peace at, 447 ; the judicial 
systemat, 448; subjection of the allies 
to the trilmnals of, 450 ; payment 
of jurymen, etc., at, 452; comple- 
tion of the democratic system at, 453 ; 
fortified, 466; forms a single city 
with the Pirams, 467 ; her navy, ib. ; 
her greater and lesser allies, 470 ; her 
public revenues and domains, 475 ; 
customs and other duties, public 
services at, 476 ; tlie public trea.sure 
at, 479, segy. ; colonial policy of, 
483' ; industrial intercourse at, 489 ; 
ancient regulation of the civic fran- 
chise at, 492; manufactures at, 494; 
commercial policy and maritime 
■ greatne.ss of, ib. ; intellectual life 
at, 497, 641 ; earliest historical 
wrilin^s at, 498 ; authors of con- 
temporary history at, 505, sfliyg’. ; 
archmologj’- and ancient history at, 
V. 176 ; the Sophists at, ii. 509 ; 
scientific researches at, 510 ; astro- 
nomy at, 511; oratory at, 514, 518, 
V. 120, 168, 170 ; panegyrics at 
public funerals in, ii. 520 ; dovelope- 
ment of the drama at, 524 ; tragedy 
at, ib., iv. 78 ; comedy in, ii. 638, 
iv. 114, V. 187 ; healthy character 
of the intellectual activity of, ii. 542, 
setjfg'. ; painting at, 545, scyg'., v. 200 ; 
pottery at, v. 202 ; sculpture at, 
ii. 548, scyy., v. 191, ; in the 

cbaracter of a national centre, ii. 
556 ; new structures at, 567 ; its 
Avestem suburb, 561 ; its eastern 
suburb, 663 ; its inner city, ib. ; 
the great theatre at, 664 ; the Par- 
thenon at, 567, seg'^. ; tlie sculptors 
of, summoned to Olympia, 676 ; 
general activity of art-industry at, 
684, ; alliance * betAveen, and 

Corcyra, iii, 12 ; the re.sources of, 
38, segry. ; the plague in, 66, seg'^. ; 
changes in the civic body at, 81, 
seqq.j change in the leadership of 
the people at, 84, seqq. ; the new 
class of demagogues at, 86, seqq. ; 
aj-istocratic circles in, 90 ; the mode- 
rate party in, 92 ; the power of 
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money at, 95 ; measures of, ag.ainst 
Mitylene, 159 ; declares war against 
I’tii'diceas, 172 ; concludes liity years’ 
peace with riparta, 194-, scq. \ A. and 
Italy, 251 ; plans of intervention in 
Sicily and Italy at, 25G ; virtual 
rupture of her alliance Avitli Si>iirta, 
274 ; licr ipmdruple alliance with 
Argos, Jilis and ilantini a, 28G ; at 
the head of the Pelojumnesiau Sepa- 
rate Leagnie, t'.87 ; her new iilliauco 
^vith Argos, 295 ; social and linancial 
condition of, 304 ; pidilical clubs at, 
315 ; nomination of generals at, 
against Syracuse, 320 ; war deereed 
at, 324, scfjrp ; the avimubi sails from, 
333 ; dihturliances at, 338 ; results 
of the party intrigues at, 341 ; new 
armaments at, 307 ; reception of the 
Sicilian news at, 339 ; desperate 
situation of, 39(1 ; financial pressure 
at, 400, irq/j. ; eonstitutional changes 
at, 40] ; oligarchic scliemcs at, 
for changing tin? constituliun, 423 ; 
propiiratiou for the catfj) d'dat at, 43(1, 
■scq>]. ; A. at Samos, 442 j rising 
against the I’enr Hundivd at, 453; 
the new constitution at, 457 ; em- 
bassy to Susa from, 435 ; fresh anua- 
nieuts at, 50l ; rejects the Spartan 
peace-proposals, 505 ; porseeutiou of 
the generals at, 50{) ; their trial, 509 ; 
and execution at, 513 ; the Legis- 
lative Coanmission at, 523 ; intel- 
lectual inip<3vcriahment of, 624 ; be- 
sieged by I’ausanias and Agis, .529 ; 
blockaded, 533, acqq, ; the capitula- 
tion ol', 539 ; execution of patriots 
at, 540 ; tlie. last, assembly of the 
people at, 540 ; establishment of tlie 
Thirty at, id. ; Luccdaciuonian sol- 
diers 'in, 547 ; the glories of, 553 ; 
political parties at, iv. 33, srqq. ; the 
establishment of the Thirty at, 14 ; 
terrorism of the Thirty at, 23 ; the 
Three Thousand at, 27 ; changes in 
civic alfairs at, 33 ; the popular .as- 
sembly at, 34 ; education at, 35 ; 
state of partie.s at, 44 ; the Amnesty 
at, 57 ; the llestoration period at, 
68 ; revision of the law at, CO ; new 
financial ollices at, 64 ; changes in 
the form of public documents, etc. 
at, 64 ; public library at, 67 ; general 
condition of society at, alter the 
E,estoration, 69, seqq. ; native re- 
ligiosity at, ousted by foreign 
superstition, 72, seqq, ; materialism 
and atheism at, 7i, ieqq. ; the 
foundation of a popular system of 


ethics at, 129 ; political lawsuits at, 
141 ; renewed agitations and perse- 
cutions at, 142 ; league of, with 
Thebes, 223 ; the walls of, rebuilt, 
241 ; pieace negotiations of, with 
Sparta, 260 ; A. before the return 
ofConon, 279; after tlie return of 
Coiiou, 2S1 ; effects of the system of 
merecnarics at, 293 ; after tlie war, 
294 ; the Theban refugees at, 342 ; 
alliance of, with Thehes, 363 ; A. at 
the head of the. new naval Confede- 
ration, 368 ; lier first new victory, 
871, seqq. ; her peace-negotiations 
with Sparta, 375 ; lier Peloponnesian 
]tolicy, 415 ; conclndes an alliance 
with Alexander of Pherai, 454 ; joins 
the anli-Theb.'in alliance, 480 : A. 
and Thrace, v. 9 ; lier Northern 
IHiliey, 26 ; A. and Amphipolis, 47 ; 
sends an expedition to Euboea, 50 ; 
history of her policy after the libera- 
tion, 78, seqq. ; her new naval Cou- 
fi'deration, 84 ; her policy before the 
battle of Leuctni, 85 ; after Leuctra, 
91, seqq. ; rc.storuti(in of her power on 
the Hellespont, l(i5 ; her oonfode- 
rates rise against, 106 ; her social 
condition u]) to th(i first public ap- 
pearance of Demosthenes, 115, seqq. ; 
the poj.ular assembly at, 117 ; legis- 
lation at, 119 ; litigiousness at, id. 
120 ; condition other iinances, 122 ; 
position of her gem.u'uls, 123, seqq. ; 
her foreign relations, 12S ; decay of 
life at, 138; scientific life at, 140; 
immphlets at, 173 ; progress of 
medicine at, 180 ; poetry at, 184 ; 
travesty .it, 189 ; Pino Arts at, 190 ; 
culture and communal life of, 203 ; 
cosmopolitanism at, 205 ; tendency 
to anarcliy at, 207 ; Platonic polities 
at, 208, seqq. ; severance of the 
' spheres of lilb at, 211 ; the resur- 
rection. of, 212 ; conditioh of the 
navy of, 242 ; war- and .peace-par- 
ties at, 246 ; in league with Messene, 
248 ; enn'ents of public feeling %t, 
260, 278 ; reception of the Olynthians 
at, 287 ; debates concorja’ing the 
peace at, 298 ; resolution of tne 
Federal Council at, 300 ; second de- 
bate at, 301 ; the peace accepted at, 
303 ; report of the embassy in the 
council at, 309 ; debates in the as- 
semhly at, id. ; A. and Phocis, 318 ; 
undeceived, 320 ; appeased by Philip, 
321 ; Delphic embassy at, 324 ; pub- 
lic feeling after the peace of Philo- 
erates, 335; the party of material 
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interests at, 335-6 ; tlie three peace- 
parties at, 339, seq. ; resources of, 
341 ; constitutional reforms at, 342 ; 
the patriot-party at, 345 ; pai'ty- 
contests in the law-courts at, 347 ; 
allied with Ohalcis, 36G ; with By- 
zantium, 382 ; concludes a National 
League with Chalcis, 384; the war 
resources of, 395 ; retbnns in the 
political system of, 396 ; condition 
of the naval affairs of, 397 ; financial 
reforms at, 401 ; panic at, 419 ; A. 
and Thebes, 421 ; in league together, 
425 ; intrigues of the peace-party at, 
429 ; the situation of, 437 ; conduct 
of, after the battle of Chaironea, 438 ; 
embassy sent from, to Philip, 442 ; 
concludes peace with Philip, 444 ; 
results of the policy of, 464 ; science 
at, 47 5* 

Athlothete, Pericles elected as, at 
Athens, ii. 459, 

Athos, Mount, i. 2, 7 ; Isthmus of, 
cut, ii. 249. 

Atossa, wife of Darius, ii. 158 ; her 
efforts for Xerxes,' 241. 

Atridje, the, i. 99. 

Attaginus, ii. SOI, 314. 

Attic dialect, the, ii. 516. 

Attica, i. 119, 124 ; natural condition 
of, 297 ; the earliest landings in, 
298; as a Dodecapolis, ib., 383; 
second epoch of the pre-historic age 
of, 800 ; becomes Ionic, ib., 301; 
history of, commences, 302 ; soil 
and products of, ib . ; admission of 
forei^ families into, 303 ; culture 
of, 304 ; division of the population 
of, 305, seqq. ; political system of the 
aristocracy of, 310, seqq. ; the calendar 
of, 340 ; campaign of the Persians 
against, ii. 197 ; poverty at, 230 ; 
evacuation of, 283 ; culture in, since 
Solon, 415, seqq. ; trade of, in 
earthenware goods. 493 ; origin of 
the drama in, 522 ; schools of art 
in, 551 ; the Spartans establish a 
fortified place in, iii. 33 ; second 
invasion of, 64 ; typhoid fever in, 
65 ; third invasion of, 102 ; foiu'th 
invasion of, 109 ; invaded by Agis, 
398 ; the insufficient resources of, 
551. 

Aulis, offerings at, iv. 21 0. 

Autoeles, speech of, iv. 385 ; v. 94, 103. 

Autolycus, iv. 18. 

Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, iv. 
276. 

Auxesia, figures of, ii. 65. 

Axius, river, iii. 98 ; v. 13. 


B. * 

Bahyca, i. 200. 

Babylon, becomes an independent em- 
pire, ii. 100 ; opposes the princes of 
Ecbatana, 110 ; allied with Croesus, 
120 . 

Baechiadse, the, i. 271 ; their pros- 
perous rule at Corinth, 273 ; their 
fall, 276, V. 19. 

Bacchis, i. 271. 

Bactria, revolt in, ii. 361. 

Bactrians, the, unite under Hystaspes, 

ii. 245. 

Bagistana, monument of, ii. 154. 

Bardylis on the Illyrian throne, v. 4.3. 

Bartja (Smerdis) put to death by Cam- 
hy.ses, ii. 163. 

Bate, the deme of, v, 404. 

Bathycle.s, sculptor, ii. 67, 70 ; emi- 
grates from Sardes to Sparta, 127. 

Batrachus, sycophant, iv. 19, 24, 58. 

Battus, the Miphemidc, i. 459 ; founds 
Cyreue, 460. 

Belraina, assigned to Megalopoli.s, v. 
449. 

Berisadcs, Thracian prince, v. 106, 
253. 

Bennius, Mount, v. 21. 

Bessi, the, Thracian tribe, v. 52. 

Bias of Priene, ii. 130. 

Bine, foundation of, v. 388. 

Black Sea, the fi.sh and the skins of 
the, ii. 497. 

BoMromius (Apollo), ii. 225. 

Bcsotarchs, the, iv. 349. 

Bceotia, the Minyse in, i. 89 ; a new 
B., 108; Southern B., 391; the Per- 
sians in, ii. 283 ; Mardonius in, 301 ; 
the Spartans in, 394 ; revolutionised 
by Athens after (Euophyta, 397, 403, 
scq. ; threp successive attacks upon, 

iii. 160 ; the Spartans in, iv. 236 ; 
B. a vassal-state to Sparia, 32,5 ; de- 
scription of, 331 ; condition of, in 
the historic times, 332 ; tiu-i aristo- 
cracy of, 333; the unification of, 
352; Spartan campaigns in, 365, v- 
72, 431. 

Ereotiaii party, the, at Athens, v. 79 ; 
its opponents, 80 ; its victory, 101. 

Breotiiins, the, at Plat;vce, ii, 306 ; iii. 
35, 274. 

Boges, in Eion, ii. 343 ; besieged by 
Oimon, 346 ; his death, ib. 

Borysthenes (river), i. 419. 

Bosporus, tunny-fish in the, i, 415; 
the, ii. 260, 

, the Cimmerian, v. 128. 

Bottifeans, the, v, 15 ; their subjuga- 
tion, 23. 
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Brancliii.la', sanctuary of the, ii, 39, 
103. 

BrawKliis, iii. ^!9, 96 ; effects au umler- 
sfciiiuUiig with the Coiiiitluaus, 127 ; 
beeoinen iippiveiated by Sparta, 13-1 ; 
wounded at Cnrypliashiui, 147; his 
Wiir-))oli(‘y, 1(J4, nt-iiq . ; the only hero 
of Sparta, lOti ; in 'I’he.ssaly, 168 ; in 
jMaceilonia, iTn ; in Thraee, ib. ; his 
spoeeh at Aeaiithus, //>., tu'q . ; on the 
Stryinoii, 17'i ; his iurtUer eoiupiests, 
177 ; takps 'I'oroue, ib. 178 ; cha- 
raetiu’ and value of hts siu*ee.sses, 178, 

; at Auiphipolis, 191 ; liis death, 
192, V. 60. 

Brea, ii. 4S(i. 

Brilossu.s, Aiount, ii. 213. 

Bronze used in s(*.utpture instead of 
wooil, ii. 69. 

Brytus, leader of tho One Thousand, iii. 
295. 

BularcUua, v. 427. 

Btira, swallowed up, iv. 414. 

Butiidie, the, at Athens, i. 402, scqiq. ; 
the, ii. 4. 

Bnzygie, the, at Athens, i. 403. 

Bybhi.s, buili by rha*ni(5ian.s, i. 39. 

Byzantiuni, Inimded by the Megarean.s, 

i. 286; built on the. (Jolden Horn, 
431, ii. 160 ; capture of, hy the 
Oreek.s, tjj3.3 ; a hiittlu in, 353 ; aj^tin 
saved Ity the .•Athenians, ib. ; capture 
of, by the .-Vtlienians, 474 ; fall of, 
iii. 477 ; rejoins the Attic alliance*, 
47S ; retaken by Lysiindcr, 528 ; tho 
t’yreans at, iv. 182, v. 98 ; B. the 
centre of the navijfation of the 
Pontus, 381 ; reckoned an inde- 
ppinlent niuntime .slate, ib. ; allied 
with Athens, 382 ; refuses to become 
the ally of Philiji, 389; he-sieyod, 
391 ; the siege t)f, raised, 394. 


C. 

Cadinon, seizure of the, iv. 315 ; block- 
ade and eapitulaliou of the, 350; a 
Alacodonian gaifisoii entcr,s the, v. 
437. 

“ Cadinean ” writing, ii. 46, 
Cuilmeau.s, the, tlunr huiiio on the 
JCuripus, i. 428. 

Cadmus, i. 62, 91. 

, son of Scythes, at Delphi, 

iii. 211. 

Ca'icus, river, i. 5, 409, 

Oalauria, naval Confederation of, i. 

101 . 

Calchas, ii. 7. 


Calendar, the Attic, i. 340 ; the Greek, 
under the .superintendence of Delphi, 

ii. 23 ; its division, 24. 

Callresclirus, iii. 452. 

Calliades, iv, 20. 

Callias, son of Pliamippus, buy.s the 
property of Pisistratus, i. 357. 

, husband of Elpinice, ii. 344 ; 

embassy of, to Susa, ii. 410, sRq. 

(grandson of the above), his 

spendthrift life, iii, 82, 310; as envoy 
at Sparta, iv. 385. 

, doalli of, at Potidrea, iii. 17. 

, Tyrant at Clialois, v. 266, 366 ; 

allied with Athens, 383 ; inarcliea 
against Oreus, 385. 

, son of Habron, v. 404. 

Callibius, Ilannost in the Acropolis, 
iv. 18 ; at Tcgea, 424. 

Callick'S, iv. 129, 

Gallicratidas, rejdaces Lysander, iii. 
499 ; his successes, 500, seqq, ; his 
death, 503. 

Callidromus, Alount, hot springs of, ii. 

274 ; V. 418, 

Calligitus, ii. 397. 

Callimachus of Aphidna, polemarcli, ii. 
218 ; gives the signal for the fight at 
Alarathou, 221. 

, architect and sculptor, v. 

192. 

Calliuus in Ephesus, ii, 106. 
Callistheues, v. 346. 

Callistratus (Paruytes), ii. 453, 
of Aphidnee, iv. 367 ; dis- 
missed from the command, 381 ; ad- 
vocates peace, 384 ; his speech at tho 
congre.ss at Atliens, 886, v. 81, 86 ; 
his policy, 90 ; C. and Ejiaminondas, 
97 ; his 'fiill, 99, 133. 

Ca]lixeue.s, iii. 510, 
t^allyiitfria, the festival of, ii, 582. 
Calybe, foundation of, v. 388. 

Calydou, iv. 249 ; liberated, 250. 
Camarina refuses to join the Athenians, 

iii. 351. 

Cambysos ascends the Persian throne, 
ii. 135 ; his war against Egypt, 136, 
152; makes away with his brother 
Bartja, 153 ; his death, ib. 

Campania, settlements in, i. 437. 
Ciindaules, ii. 99 ; murder of, 100. 
Canobrns, factory of, in Egypt, i, 
423. 

Cautharus, the, ii. 559. 

Caiihisias, iv. 347. 

Gaphisodorus, iv. 348. 

Cappadocia, the highlands of, ii. 110, 
247. 

Caranos, the (title of the younger 
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Cyrus), iv. 171 ; among the Mace- 
donians, i. 254, ii. 165, t. 20. 
Oarcinus, tragic poet, iv. 82, 104. 
Cardia, v. 130 ; tlie home of the Merni- 
nadfe, ii. 100. 

Caria, enmity between, and Ionia, 101 ; 
the Persians in, 132 ; the subjection 
of, 188 ; dynasty of, 501, .. v. 108, 
257. 

Carians, the, i. 50, 64, 410 ; com- 
panions by sea of the Phcenicians, 
412 ; traces of their ancient na- 
tjonalitj^, ii, 104, stq. 

Caniasium, cypress grove of, iv. 433. 
Carnean festival, reform of the, at 
Sparta, i. 220. 

Oarneus, the festive month of, iv. 2.51. 
Carphinas, v. 471. 

Carthage threatens, the Greek settlers, 

i. 448 ; her etlbrts in the TyiTheuian 
sea, 449, iii. 191. 

Carura, ii. 100. 

Carystu.s, taken by the Persians, ii. 207 ; 

reduction of, by the Athenians, 347. 
Casmenee, foundation of, i. 441. 
Cassandra, prophetess of Apollo, ii. 15. 
Castaliaii spring, the, ii. 22. 

Castorea, peninsula, v. 12. 

.Catana, foundation of, i. 441 
Caucon, the Hero, iv. 433. 

Oayster, river in Asia Minor, i. 5 ; 

struggles on the, 244, 409. 

Cebes, philosopher, iv. 337. 

Cecrops, king of Attica, i. 63 ; his 
tomb, ii. 66. 

Conchra;, the pass of, iv. 232, 
Centoripie, taken by the Athenians, iii. 
352. 

Central Greece, i, 8 ; plan devised by 
the Persian.s against, ii, 196 ; the 
states of, 201 ; negotiates with the 
Persians, 272 ; does homage to Mar- 
donius, 301 ; war in, 394 ; earth- 
quake in, iii. 135 ; war in, 159. 
Ceos, the ruddle of, ii. 496. 

Cephallenia joins the Attic alliance, jii. 
59 ; evacuated by the Messenians, iv. 

8 ; the Paleans in, 373. 

Cephalns, of Syracuse, settles in Athens, 

ii. 497, eeg. 

Athenian orator, iv, 345 ; v. 

82. 

Cephisius, jv. 145. 

Gephissus, valley of the, v. 68, 434. 
Cepliisodotus, Attic admiral ; his pro- 
posal, V. 93, 104, 253, 

— , sculptor, V. 194, 

Cephisophon, v. 393. 

Cepi, near Phanagoria, v, 215. 
Ceramicus, suburban district of Athens, 


i. 364, aeq., ii. 368, 56l ; the 
Athenian dead transferred to the, 
562; monument in the, 563, iii, 
63. 

Cemobleptes, son of Cotys, v. 104, 106 ; 
C. and Chai'idetmis, 254 ; at war 
with Philip, 304, 

Ohabrias, iv, 266 ; operates in Cyprus, 
269, 277 ; occupies the pass of 
Elcutlieroe, 350 ; commands the 
Attic auxiliaries, 364, 369 ; collects 
an army at Coriiitli, 438 ; his fame, 

, V. 86 ; serves' in Egj'pt, 102 ; a.s 
trierarch under Chares, 111 ; his 
dcatli, 114, 

C)iajrea.s, iii. 442. 

Uha 2 i'eidiun, follower of Socrates, iv, 
139 ; V. 146, 

Chforonea, town of, v, 434 : the battle 
of, ib. 435. 

Chalcedou, founded, i. 431 ; a Mega- 
riau colony, ii, 160 j the struggle 
lor, iii. 476; taken by Lysaiuler, 
528. 

Chalcideiis, iii, 408 ; slain in Miletus. 
415, 

Chalcidicc, foundation of the towns of 
the, 430 ; v, 21. 

Chalcis (in Euboea), war between, and 
Eretria, i. 252 ; Coriiithiau trade 
with, 271 ; Athenian settlement 
in, 395 ; the “ bronze-city,” 428 ; 
Western voyages and settlements 
of the mariners of, 436, ii. 81, 90, 
98, 488; maintains her indepeud- 
euee against Philip, v. 366 ; her al- 
liance with Athens, ih. ; a Mace- 
donian garrison placed in, 409. 

(in iStolia), i. 271, 437. 

Chaoues, i. 104, 443. 

Chares, generiU, v. 102 ; at Corcyrn, 
103; attacks Chios, 1 1 1 ; his victory 
under Artabazus, 112, 126 ; sails to 
the Bosporus, 393, 434, 

Charicles, iii. 317. 

Charidemus of Oreus, v. 104, 127. 

Charinus, ii. 371 ; iii. 42. 

Charmiuus, iii. 431. 

Chaixeades, iii. 89. * 

Charon of Lampsaeus, ii. 600, 

j democratic conspirator at 
Thebes, iv. 347. 

Charondas of Catana, laws of, ii. 99. 

Chelidonean islands, the, ii. 411 

Chersonnesus, the, ii. 228 ; liberated, 
321 ; war in, v. 372, seq. ; speech of 
JJemosthenes concerning, 874, seqo. 

Chileus of Tegea, in 267. 

® ’■ 5 aids 

the Milesians, 107, 127; admitted 
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into tlie Hellenic Confederation, 320 ; 
into tlie Peloponnesian Confederation, 
iii. 407 j significance of the revolt of, 
411 ; revolt of, v. 109 ; battle in the 
harbour of, 111 ; envoys scut to, 3S3. 

Chirosophns, iv. 174; at Byzantium, 
181 ; death of, ib. 

Ohccrilus, tragic poet, ii. 525. 

epic p(5ct, the Ferseis of, iv. 

155 ; V. 34, 185. 

Choregi, the, ii. 478. 

Chronology of tlie Greeks, i. 155,acg'g'. ; 
ii. 46. 

Ohrysopolis, iii. 473. 

Cillicjn'ii, the, iii. 204. 

Cimmerians, the, invade Ionia, ii. 106 ; 
take possession of Sinope and of the 
lower town of Sardes, 1 06. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, ii. 386 ; com- 
mander of the Confederates, 344 ; 
his early life, ib. seq. ; besieges 
Eion, 346 ; restores the remains of 
Theseus to Athens, 346 ; his victory 
on the Eurymedon, 357 ; reconquers 
the territory of his ancestors, 362 ; 
at the height of his authority in 
Athens, 866, seqq. ; his sons, 369 ; 0. 
and. the Theraistoclean party, 370 ; 
his opponents, 871 ; accused by Peri- 
cles, 374 ; proves his innocence, ib. ; 
becomes the head of a party, ib. scq. ; 
his expedition to Sparta, 376 ; in 
Egypt, 380 ; ostracism of, 383 ; his 
return, 400 ; effects the truce for five 
years with Sparta, 402 ; his last 
campaign, ib. ; his death, 403 ; the 
so-called peace of, 412. 

of Cleonaj, ii. 545. 

Cinadon, the conspiracy of, iv. 203 ; 
execution of, 204, 

Cirrha, fall of, i. 265 ; the quarrel 
about, V. 411. 

Cis.sidos, iv. 469. 

Cladeus, river, iv. 472. 

Clazomeiiffi, siege of, ii. 183, iii. 410, 
468 ; assigned to the Persians, iv. 
275. 

Clesenetus, father of Cleon, iii. 112. 

Oleander, Harmost of Byzantium, iv. 
181. 

Cleandridas commands an expedition 
against Tarentum, iii. 263. 

Clearchus of Rhegium, sculptor, ii. 70. 

of Sparta, iii, 465 ; at By- 
zantium, 475 ; iv. 7, 172, at Cu- 
naxa, 176. 

Clearida.s, iii. 191 ; refuses to give up 
Amphipolis, 272. 

Cleobule, mother of Demosthenes, v. 
216. 


Cleobulus, iii. 272. 

Cleocritus, herald at the Mysteries, iv. 
43 ; his speech, ib. 

Cleowbrotns, com jnands the Sjmrtaiis 
in Boeotia, iv. 358, 396 ; defeated at 
Leuctra, 399. 

Cleoinenes of Pisa, i. 233. 

, king of Sparta, marches on 

Athens, i. 376 ; combines with 
Isagoras, 388 ; attacks Athens, 389 ; 
is defeated, 390. 

, king of Sparta, ii, 5, 202 ; 

his design.s, 203 ; at ASgina, ib. ; 
combines with Leotychides against 
Demaratim, 204 ; his flight, ib. ; his 
death, 205. 

, uncle of Pausanias, invades 

Attica, iii. 109. 

of Thebes, iv. 454, 

Cleon, iii, 47, 58 ; sueg Pericles, 70 ; 
as a demagogue, 90 ; his political 
po.sition, 112 ; his power and policy, 
115 ; contrast between, and Pericles, 
117 ; his speech, 119 ; opposition 
against, 149 ; appointed to the 
command at Pylus, 152 ; at the 
height of power, 156; commands 
in Thrace, 189 ; besieges Aniphi- 
polis, 190 ; his death, 192. 

Cleophon, the eloquence of, iii. 471, 
635 ; his death, 537. 

Cleopompus, iii. 68. 

Cleostratns, astronomer, ii. 611. 

Cleotimus of Elis, v. 333. 

Cleruchies, the Athenian, ii. 484, 
seqq. 

Clidemns wi'ites an Attlm, v. 176. 

Cligenes, speech of, iv. 309. 

Climate in Greece, i. 1 ; of Northern 
Greece, 8, 

Clinias, father of Alcihiades, iii. 277. 

Clisthenes, Tj^rant of Sicyon, i. 261, 
seqq., ii. 20. 

the younger, i. 270; opposes 

the Pisistratidse, 374 ; his political 
ideas, 378 ; his reforms, 382, 387 ; 
leaves Athens, 389 ; his return, 392 ; 
his embassy to Sardes, ib. ; In's 
Tyrannical designs and fall, ib., ii. 
6 , 88 . 

Clitarchus of Eretria, v. 266, 386. 

Cliteles of Corinth, v. 92. 

Cuemis-range, the, v. 418. 

Cnemus, admiral, iii. 74, seqq. 

Cnidus, ii 132, iii. -430 ; battle of, iv. 
239. 

Coeratidas, iv. 183. 

Coes, receives Lesbos as a fief from 
Darius, ii, 167. 

Coins, first, gold and silver, brought 
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from Asia to Hollas, i. 327 ; Sicilian, 
iii. 240. 

ColacretiB, the, at Athens, i.310 ; ii. 482. 
Colffius discovers the western shores 
of the Mediterranean, ii. 138. 
Colonisation, myths connected Avith, i. 
47, seq . ; general survey of Greek, 
461, seqq. » 

Colophon, foundation of, i. 409 ; 

Clarian oracle near, ii. 15- 
Colotcs, sculptor, ii. 586. 

Comedy, Attic, ii. 525, 538, iv. 114, 

V. 187 ; Sicilian, iii. 231, seqq. 

Coinon conducts the Haupactians to 
Libya, iy. 410. 

Conou re-elected general at Athens, 
iii. 498 ; retreats to Mityleue, 600 ; 
in command of the Athenian 
fleet, 519 ; at /Egospotami, 521 ; 
at Cyprus, iv. 205 ; negotiates 
with the P'fersian court, 206; his 
war-plans, 207 ; influences Attic 
policy, 237 ; at Caunus, 238 ; at 
Babylon, ib. ; in Greece, 240 ; as the 
second founder of Athens, 241; 
heads an embassy against Antal- , 
cidas, 254 ; ■ his 'arrest, 256 ; his 
return to Athens, 282, seqq. ; his 
death, 286. 

Copais, lake, iv. 895 ; v, 433. 

Cora (Persephone), worship of, ii. 4. 
Coi'ax, founder of Sicilian oratory, iii. 
235, 246. 

, Mount,’ V. 418. 

.Coroyra, colony of Corinth, i. 274; 
under the name of Maoris, 433 ; 
opposes Corinth, iii. 7 ; threatens 
Epidamnus, 9 ; defeats the Corinth- 
ians, 10 ; sends envoys to Athens, 
ib, ; allied with Athens, 12 ; party- 
conflicts at, 128 ; received into the 
Attic alliance, 130 ; end of the fends 
at, 131 ; new massacres at, 157 ; 
siege of, iv. 377 ; end of siege of, 
383 ; lost to the Haval Confedera- 
tion, V. 103. 

Corinth, foundation of, i. 270 ; trade in, 
271 ; a naval poAver, 273 ; under the 
Baccliiadte, 274 ; jealous of jEgina, 
406 ; slave-population at, ii. 255 ; 
dissension between, and Aigiiia, 261 ; 
enters into a secret alliance with 
.^gina and Epidaurus, 391 ; position 
and policy of, iii. 4 ; attaches 
Megara to herself, 6 ; relations of, 
with Corcyra, 7 ; with Epidamnus, 
9 ; defeated by the Coreyneans, 1 0 ; 
sends envoys to Athens, ib. ; their 
speech, 20 ; excites the Pelopon- 
nesian Confederation to war, 25.; 


expedition against, 15G ; ailopt.s tlie 
Babylonian gold- weight, 255 ; con- 
cludes a separate league with Argos, 
&c., 269, seqq. ; dissatisfied with 
Sparta, iv. 167 ; seeks tlie. au))port 
of Thebes, ib. 210 ; massacre at, 
242 ; cut off from the sea, 244 ; 
again allied with the Lacechumoniims, 

272 ; massacre.s at, 412 ; .sides with 
Sparta, 438 ; at peace with Thebo.s, 
469, v, 97 ; federal treaty concluded 
at, 449 ; a Macedonian garrison at, 
469. 

Coiiuthiau Gulf, the, i. 272 ; naval 
battles in the, iii. 74, 140, 

League, the., iv. 229. 

War, the, iv. 231 ; review 

of the, 288. 

Corinthians, the, domesticated on the 
Achclous, i. 272 ; their inventions, 

273 ; renounce obedience to Cleo- 
menes, 394; besiege Samos, ii, 148, 
seq. ; their animosity towards Athens, 
286, 406. 

Corcchns, ii. 558. 

Corone, foundation of, iA^ 434. 

Coronea, the battle of, ii. 405, iv. 
236 ; taken by the Phocians, v. 71 . 

Coryphasium, the promontory of, iii. 1 46. 

Cotys, V. 40; controls the Thracian 
Cliersonnesus, 99 ; assassinated, 103, 
189. 

Council, the, at Athens, under the 
Thirty, iv. 16. 

Crates, comic poet, ii. 540. 

Ci’atinus, comic poet, ii. 540, 643 ; 
his Thracian Women, 539 ; his 
Archiloeld, 540, iii. 43 ; his Panoptce, 
iv. 115. 

Crenides, foundation of, v. 53. 

Crete, description of, i. 70 ; Dorians in, 
177, seqq. ; worship of Apollo at, 
220 ; agency of, between Greece 
and Libya, 458 ; the purple-flsliers 
of, ib. ; unites with Aigina against 
the Samian pirates, iii. 149. 

Crisa, the fall of, i. 265 ; the port of, 
ii. 17. 

,Cri.s£ean gulf, anti-Dorian tendency in 
the cities on the, i. 258. 

Critalla, in Cappadocia, the gatliering 
place of Xerxes’ armada, ii. 247. 

'Gritias, son of Callffischms, arrested, 
339 ; returns to Atliens, 541 ; his 
character and acquirements, ib. seqq. ; 
after his return from Thessaly, 544 ; 
one of the Five Ephors, 545, iv. 22 ; 
head of the government, 26 ; his 

, conflict with Theramenes, 27. seqq. ; 
his death, 42. 
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Crito, V. 146. 

Croesus, king of the Lydians, aceoixnt 
of, i. 346 ; his system of .policy, ii. 
113 ; his gifts to Apollo, ih. ; liis 
policy towards Ephesus, 114; his 
empire, 115 ; assembles Greek artists, 
116 ; his flourishing sea-ports, if/. ; 
reaction in his career, 117 ; seeks aid 
at S])arta, IIS ; in Egypt, 119 ; at 
Babylon, ib. ; enters Cappadocia, 
120 ; besieged at Sardes, 121 ; his 
overthrow, id. ; tradition concerning, 
V. 122. 

Cronnnyon, iv. 244. 

Croneum, suburb of Corinth, v. 146. 

Croton, foundation of, i. 443, ii. 37 ; 
Democedes returns to, 169; Persiams 
in, ih. ; overthrows Sj'baris, iii. 249 ; 
renewal of the conflict between, and 
Sybaris, 251. 

Ctesias, historian, ii. 247. 

Ctesiphon, envoy to Philip, v. 293. 

Ctesippus, son of Chabrias, v. 235. 

Cunaxa, the battle of, iv. 176, 

Cyanean islands, the, ii. 411. 

Cyaxares takes !Ninive, ii. 110. 

Cyclades, art in the, ii. 70 ; freed from 
the Spartan yoke, iv. 240. 

Oydathena3um,“i. 364. 

Cydias, v. 96. 

Cydonia, ii. 149 ; expedition against, 
iii. 76. 

Cyllone, abandoned by Elis, iv. 195. 

Cylon, revolution of, i. 314; its conse- 
quences, 317. 

Cyme in Euboea, i. 428 ; ii. 98. 

in Ital}', foundation of, i. 438 ; 

succoured by Hiero, iii. 224. ^ 

in iEolis, ii. 98 ; siege of, 183. 

Cynfcgirus, death of, ii. 221. 

Cynics, the, v. 146. 

Cynoaargos, gymnasium near Athens, 

. ii. 223, 563, v. 145. 

Cynoseephalm, the heights of, iv. 358. 

Cynosura, the promontory of, ii. 218. 

Cynnria, the iEginetans settle at, iii. 
159. 

Cyprian war, the, iv. 276 ; end of the, 
277. 

Cyprus, connexion between, and Phoe- 
nicia, ii. 135 ; becomes Egyptian, 
ih. ; revolt in, 181 ; partial" libera- 
tion of, 332, 402 ; Cimou' befoi’e, 
403 ; abandoned by Athens, 410, 
268, V. 129. 

Gypselus, Tyrant of Corinth, i. 277.. 

Cypselidse, end of the, i. 284. 

Cyreans, the, at Byzantium, iv. 181 ; 
in Thrace, 183. 

CvTenaie!3, the, v. 146. 


Cyrene, foundation of, i. 460 ; under 
the Battiail®, 461. 

Cyrus, establishes his government in 
Iran, ii. 118 ; subjects Media and 
threatens Jjydia, ih, ; triple alliance 
against, 120 ; be.sicges Croesus at 
Sarde.s, 121 ; as the ju’otector of the 
W'orship of Jehovah, 123; marches 
towai'ds Echatana, 124. 

, .son of Darius and Paiysatis, iii. 

485 ; satrap in Asia Minor, 486 ; re- 
solves to support Sparta, 493 ; sum- 
mons Lysander to Sardes, 516, iv. 

, 21 ; 0. and Tissaphernes, 169 ; his 
ysositio]! and authority, 170 ; liis 
armaments, 171 ; negotiates with 
Sparta, 173 ; starts from Sardes, 
174; at Cunaxa, 176; his death, 
177. 

Cythera (Cerigo), island of, iii. 158 ; 
enters the Attic alliance, ih. 

Cyziens, foundation of, i. 413, 469 ; 
battle of, iii, 469 ; occupied by the 
Athenians, 470 ; school of science 
at, V. 182. 

' D. 

Dasdalidse, the Cretan, ii. 66, 70. 

Dasmonion, the, of Socrates, iv. 134. 

Damascus, i. 267, 

Damia, figures of. ii. 65. 

Damocratidas, i. 254. 

Damon, the flute-player, ii. 437 ; 
banished from Athens, iii. 47. 

Damophon, son of Pantaleon, i. 237. 

Danube, the, ii. 161 ; conspiracy at the 
bridge across, 162, seg'., v. 395, 
406. 

Daphnis, Tyrant in Ahydns, ii, 158. 

Dardani, the, i. 78 ; in Lycia, Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, Sicily, and Italy, 
245. 

Dardauus, founder of Dardania, i. 78, 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, ascends the 
Persian throne, ii. 1,52, 154 ; the 
second founder of the Persian mo- 
narchy, 154 ; destroys the party of 
the Magians, ih. ; his Yeforms, 155, 
segr. ; his Scythian expedition, 159 ; 
on the Bosporus, 160; on the 
Danube, 161; conspiracy against, 
162 ; his return, 163, 170 ; bestows 
Cos upon Scythes, 187 ; D. and the 
Athenians, 190 ; transplants the in- 
habitants of Barca into Bactria, 191 ; 
his communications with the Car- 
thaginians, ih. ; orders chastisement 
of Eretria and Athens, 206 ; prepares 
new plans for war, 239 ; disputes as 
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to the succession of, 2-il ; death of, 
iS. ; Mskindness'to MetiocUus, 242. 
Darius 11. (Ocluis) ascends the Pci-sian 
throne, iii. 395 ; his death, iv. 169, 

V. 8. . ' 

“Dascyles, the district of,” ii. 100. 
Dascylium, ii. 157, iv, 219. 

Datis, commands with Artapliernes the 
expedition against Erotria, Athens, 
etc. ii. 206 ; his rctnru to Susa, 
238. 

Datum, Thasiau colony, v. 53. 

Daurises, sacks Dardauns, &c. 182; 

fights against the Carians, ih. 
Decarchiea, of Lysander, the, iv. 
12 . 

Decelea, occupied hy the Spartans, iii. 

399 ; Athenian envoys sent to, 440. 
Deccleaii war, the, iii. 399 ; review of 
the, 547, seqq. 

Deigraa, the (Exchange at Athens), ii. 
660. 

Deioces, the Medhs under, ii, 109. 
Deiphontea, i. 253. 

Deisidsemonia, iv. 73, , 

Delians, expulsion of the, iii, 187 ; re- 
turn of, to their island, 276. 

Deliastsi, the, at Athens, ii. 8. 

Delium, fortified, iii. 162 ; Athenian 
defeat at, 163, 263. 

Delos, the first sacred laurel at, i. 86 ; 
purification of, 361, ii. 15 ; popular 
’ festivals at, 34 ; the temple in, 39, 
seqq. ; the Persians at, 207 ; the 
centre of a new Confederation, 840, 
386, 388 ; eartluiuake in, iii. 51 ; 
second purification of, 142 ; the suit 
of, against Athens at Delphi, v. 362. 
Delphi, Tempe and, i. 112 ; the oracle 
of, 242 ; the temple of, 264 ; votive 
ofierings of Cyp.selns at, 272 ; the 
temple of, hunit, 375 ; sanctuary 
of, ii. 1,5, 17 ; hecomes a centre of 
higher culture, 17 ; made an inde- 
pendent coinnuinity, ih. ; sanctions 
the establishment of the Olympic 
festival, 29 ; the fair at, 35 ; its 
sacred roads, 36 ; first gold brought 
to, 40 ; services of, to geography, 
42 ; influence of, in Egypt, 49 ; an 
Amphictyonic sanctuary, 65 ; Greek 
music at, 78 ; as a political centre, 
85 ; relations of, with foreign conn- 
1 tries, id. ; as a supreme judicial 
authority, _ 87 ; legislation of, in 
the colonies, 88 ; decline of the in- 
fluence of, 92 ; its power broken, 
258 ; sentiments of the priesthood 
of, 264; oiferings at, after Salarais, 
296, 404 ; proclamation from, iii. 


140, 

270, iv. 77, li 

39, 407, 449 ; 

V. 06 

; riiilip at, 316 

; reforin.s at, 

317; 

fc.stiv,il of victor 

V*at, 323 ; eiu- 

ba.ssy 

from, at Athens, 

324, 409. 

Delphic 

Ainphietyony, 

the, ii. 21 

liliilosophj’-, the, 54.; 

War, the, i. 


324. 

Delpliinina (Apollo), ii. 37. 

Delphion ofriilius, iv. 323. 

Delta, the, ii. 134. 

Dcniadca, v. 339 ; iH'Coincs P]iili]>*s 
agent, v. 438 ; at Athens, 440 ; the 
peace of, 478. 

Demagnigues, the new, in Athens, iii, 
86, seqq. 

Deniaratus, king of Spai-ta, opposes 
Cloomenos, i, 394, ii. 93, 203 ; 
flight of, 204 ; proj,)heaies a serious 
war to the Persians, 266. 

Demaretc, daughter of Thero, iii. 21.3, 
242. 

Demarctium (coin), iii. 242. 

Demes, the Attic, i, 383, 

Demeter, worship of, ii, 4, 61 ; sanc- 
tuary of, at Therrnopylffi, 274 ; 
divinity of the Mysteries, iii. 481, 
iv. 433. 

Demetrius, the "copper roan,” iii, 
255. 

Deraiurgi, the, in Attica, i. 305. 

Dcmocedes, at the court of Polycrates, 
ii. 144 ; retained as a slave by. 
Ormtes, 168; body - physician 6f 
Darius, i6, ; escapes to Croton, , 
169 ; marries the daughter of Milo> 
id. 

Demochai-es, v. 216. 

Democopus, architect, iii. 238. 

iDemocratidas, i. 217. 

Democritus, philosopher, ii. 128, iv. 
75, V. 475. 

Demomoles, cousin of Demosthenes, v. 
427. 

Demonides of OEa, ii. 371, 446. 

Demophantus, iii. 462 ; law proposed 
hy, 471. 

Demophilus, v. 343. 

Demophon enters Boeotia, iv. 350. 

, guardian of Demosthenes, 

V. 239. 

Demos, the, of Athens, ii. 441 ; v, 
201 . 

Demosthenes, son of Alcisthenes, iii, 
81, 135 ; his schemes, 137 ; at war 
with the Leucadian.s, 13S ; in 
./Etolia, 139 ; at Olpm, 140 ; his 
treaty with Menedaius, 3 41 ; re- 
turns to Athens, 142 ; his adven- 
turous schemes, 144; at Pylus, 145 ; 
as a strategus of Athens, 160 ; before 
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Sipliae, 162 ; before Syracuse, 371 ; 
his attempt on Epipolse, 373 ; his ad- 
vice opposed, 374 ; surrenders to the 
Syracusans, 381 ; his deaTih, 383. 
Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, v. 
■ 216 ; his birth, ih. 217 ; childhood; 
218 ; his guardians, 219 ; D. and 
Isfeus, 220 ; opens the suit against 
the guardians, 221 ; his forced trier- 
archy, 222 ; his speeches as plaintiff, 
224 ; his natural gifts, 226 ; forma- 
tion of his character, ih. ; his train- 
ing and developeinent as an orator, ib. 

227 ; his relations to the present, 

228 ; and to the past, 230 ; his ori- 

ginality, 231 ; as an advocate, 232 ; 
his speeches against Androtiou, 234 ; 
and Leptincs, 235 ; against Timo- 
crates, 237 ; political character of 
his forensic speeches, 238 ; his 

speech against the Persian war, 

241 ; proposes reforms, 243, scj?. ; 
D. and the civic assembly at 

Athens, 246 ; his Jirst Philippic, 
247 ; against Aristocrates, 254' ; op- 
poses the request for aid from Plu- 
tarchus, 267 ; D. a,nd Midias, 271 ; 
counter-charge against, 272 ; his 

OlyntMao Orations, 278; the First, 
279 ; the Second, 280 ; the Third, 
281 ; wishes for peace with Mace- • 
donia, 294 ; at Pella, 296 ; his 
pi'opositions, 301 ; takes the oath, 
804 ; obtains the liberation of the 
Attic prisoners in Macedonia, 307 ; 
his speech da Pace, 824, seqq. ; liis 
growing authority, 341 ; D. and the 
■old parties, 344 ; against iEseliines, 
348, 853, seqq. ; in Peloponnesus, 
358, seqq. ; his speech concerning the 
CJhersonne.sus, 374, seqq. ; effects of 
his speeches, 380 ;■ in Thrace, ih.-, 
D. and Callias, 383 ; in Peloponnesus, 
384-; crowned at the Dionysia, 386 ; 
his naval' law, 399, seqq.-, his views 
on the conduct of Philip, 406, 41 4 ; 
brings about a combination with 
Theb^es, 421 ; his speech for the 
Chersemnesus, 422 ; as regent of 
Athens, ib.- at Thebes, 423; D. 
and Phocion, 428 ; at the lie^ of 
national affairs, 429 ; his energy, 
432 ; receives another wreath of 
honour, 433 ; holds the Funeral 
■Oration in honour of the fallen, 
445 ; retrospect of his public career, 
451; the histopcal foundations of 
Ms policy, 452 ; D. and Pericles, 
453, seqq. ; his combination of ethics 
'With 'politics, 456’; Ds and 'Isocrates, 

¥OL. V. 


457 ; D. and Philip, 459 ; the judg- 
ment of posterity on, 463. 

Demostratus, iii. 324, 

Demothoides, i. 237- 

Dercyllidas, succeeds Thibron, iv. 189 ; 
his truce with Pharnabazus, ih. ; 
niaintains himself in Abydus and 
Sestus, 240. 

Devol, river, v. 12. 

Dexilcus, iv. 283. 

Diacrians, the, i. 384. 

Diactoridas, a suitor of Agariste, i. 
268. 

Diagoras of Melos, lyric poet, iv. 75 ; 
at Athens, '76 ; outlawed, 77. 

Dialectic art, the Platonic, v. 154. 

Dialects, the Greek, i. 25. 

Diasia, Attic festival, i. 316. 

Dicaeopolis, iii. 183. 

Didyinasum, the, at Miletus, ii. 15, 85, 

101 . 


Diitrephes, at Thasos, iii, 433. 

Dinicha, wife of Archidamus, v. 68. 
Dinolochus, iii. 233. 

Dinomache, wife of Clinias, iii. 277. 
Dinomenes, iii. 226. 

Dinomenidae, the, iii. 244. 

Dioholy, the, at Athens, ii. 373. 
Diochares, the gate of, ii. 563. 

Diodes, the law of, iv. 62. 

Dioclides, iii. 339 ; executed, 340, 
Diodotus, iii. 93 ; D. and the Mity- 
leiueans, 119 ; his speedi, 121. 
Diodorus accuses Androtiou, v. 234. 
Diogenes of Apollonia, philosopher, ii. 
429. 


, the Cynic, v. 145, seq. 

Diognetus, v. 409. 

Dioniedon, iii. 441, 601 ; executed, 
51k 

Diomilus, iii. 354. 

Dion (tovui), iii. 177. 

Dion, at Syracuse, and the Academy, 
V. 210. 


Diondas, v. 433. 

Dionvsia, celebration of the, v. 136. 
427. ■ 

Dionysius of Phocaia, ii, f86, seq. 

1., Tyrant of Syracuse, iv. 

168, 268, 283, 438. 

— ; II., V. 94, 203 ; summons 

Plato to his court, 210. 

Dionysodorus, execution of, iii. 640 ; 
iv. 20. 

Dionjfsus, god of the peasantry, i, 262 ; 
worsljip, of, 269, ii. , 24, 78; 622; 
seqq., iii. 526 ; his festivals, iv. 81, 
V. 197. 

Diophantus, captain under Epaminon- 
das, iv. 487. 
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Dioph-aiitus, the arclionsliip of, iv. 280. 

Diopith.es, the priest, iii. 47, 329 ; iv. 
77j 200. 

__j general, on the Hellespont, 

V. 373 ; invades Macedonian terri- 
tory, 374. 

Dioacurias on the Pontns, i. 421, 

Diotimus, v. 342, 347. ■ 

Diphilus, the "wealth of, v. 399. 

Dipoenus, first sculptor in marble, i. 
181 ; ii. 70. .. 

Dipylum, the, in the Pireeeusj, ii. 561. 

Dithyramhus, the, ii. 522; the modem, 
iv. 102. _ _ 

Dodeoapolis, tlie Attic, i. 383. 

Dodona. i. 104, seq. \ the oak of, ii. 1. 

Dolonoi, the,ii. 161. 

Dolopes, the, do homage to lason ol 
Pherae, iv. 445. 

Dorcis, at Byzantium, ii, 836. 

Dorians, the, i. 110; migrate into 
Peloponnesus, 119 ; conquer it, 121 ; 
iii Crete, &c., 129 ; the migrations 
of, 161, seqq. ; occupy Messenia, 164; 
and Laconia, 166 ; in Argqlis, 167 ; 
thrir Hexapolis, 169 ; in Crete, 177, 
seqq.; their, discipline,. 203, 210, iii. 


Doric lyric poetry, ii. 82 ; temple- 
architecture, ii. 60, seg'j', 

Doricus, brother of k. Cleomenes, ii. 
261 ; iii, 209. 

Doris, the most ancient, i. 110 ; u- 
894 ; v. 419, 

Doxander, iii. 102, 

Drabescus, battle of, ii, 363, 562 ; v. 53. 
Draco, the legislation of, i. 318 ; iv. 


60, seq. 

Dracontidas, iv. 15. 

Drama, the, at Athens ; decay of the 
technical part of, iv. 110, v. 185- 
Dualism of the Greek nation, i. 37. 
Ducetiu-s, leader of the Siculi, iii. 244, 

256 ; defeats the Acragantines and 
Syracusans, zi. ; founds Acti, 

257 ; his death, ib. 

Dyspontians, emigration of the, i. 237. 


Ecbatana, the princes of, ii. 110. 
Eediens, iv. 258. 

Echinus, taken hy Philip, v. 377, 418, 
Edones, the, v. 52. 

Eetionea, iii. 451, 

Egesta, town of tlie Elymi, i. 449 ; 
disputes of, with Selinus, iii. 264 ; 
Athenian commissioners sent to, 
319. 


Egypt, ii, 119 ; under the P.sanimeti- 
chidffi,- 133 ; Under Aniasi-s, 134; 

■ Persian conquest of, 137, 162 ; re- 
volts of, -240, 361 ; subjected under 
Xerxes, 244 ; throws dfl' the Persian 
yoke, 380, 399 ; E, and Atlions, v. 
129. 

Egyptians, the, in Cyprus, ii. 135. 

Eion, siege and fall of, ii. 345 ; Athe- 
nians at, 363 ; fortified by Thucy- 
dides, iii. 175. 

Eiva, fall of, i. 226 ; restoration of, iv. 
433. 

Elatea, occupied by Philip, v., 419. 
Eleatic philosophy, the, ii, 130, 421, 
Elegiac verse, i. 223. • 

Eleus, sou of Cimon, ii. 369, 

Elcusinian Mysteries, the, iii. 481. 
Eleusis, description of, ii. 658, iii, 57 ; 
piu'ified, iv. 40 ; the Thirty at, 62, 
56. 

Eleutheria, institution of the, iii. 243. 
Eleven, ’the, at Athens, iv. 20, 24. 
Elimea, v. 12. 

Elimiot®, the, v. 86. 

Elis, alliance between, and Sparta, i. 
238 ; the powerful position of, 238 ; 
frees herself from the Laconian in- 
fluence, ii. 390 ; ' Hew- Elis, 391 ; 
enmity between, and Sparta, iii, 
269 ; relations of, ’with Sparta, iv. 
190 ; tbe war in, 198 ; the chastise- 
ment of, 194, seqq, ; conflict of, with 
Arcadia, 470, v. 832 ; protected by 
Philip, 333. 

Elpinioe, half-sister of Cimon, man-ies 
Callias, ii. 844; mediates between 
Cimon and Pericles, 400. 

■ Elymi, the, on Mount Eryx, i. 449 ; iii, 

198, 264. 

Emathia, the ancient, ii. 165 ; v. 15. 
Embates, the, i. 16. 

Embolima, iv. 84. 

■ Empedocles, the teachings of, ii. 424 ; 

at Agrigeiituui, 428 ; at Thurii, 488. 
Endffius, sculptor, ii. 548. 

Endius, iii. 410 ; his peace-proposals, 
472, 

Eordffia, v. 13, 

Epaininondas, son of Polymnis, iv, 
337 ; liis training, ib. seq. ; his 
aims, 339; introduces the Tyran- 
nicides into the civic assembly, 849 ; 
his wisdom, 366 ; at the congress at 
Sparta, 385 ; his demand, 390 ; his 
tactics, 393, seqq. ; victorious at 
Leuctra, 399 ; his plans, 409 ; on 
the Eurotas, 428 ; in Messenia, 431 ; 
returns home, 435 ; results of his 
campaign, i?l6 ; his second cainni 
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piiign, 439 ; dismissed from ofSce, 
440 ; serves under Cleomeues, 454 ; 
heads an army against Alexander of 
Plierse, ib. 455 ; leads a third Theban 
ex])editiou into Peloponnesus, 465 ; 
at the height of his authority, 479 ; 
reprimands the Mautineans, id. ; at 
aSTemea, 481 ; in Sparta, 482 ; his 
retreat, 483 ; before Mantinea, 484, 
scyg'. ; his death, 487 ; comparison 
between, and Pericles, 491 ; a true 
Hellene, 492, 494 ; his friendship 
with Pelopidas, 495 ; his i>olicy, 
496 ; his examples, id. ; his ellbrts 
for tscience and ^Irt, ib. 497 ; signifi- 
cance of his efforts for succeeding 
ages, 498, segq., v. 98, seqq. 

Eparitae, the, in Arcadia, iv. 422. 

Ejieum, iv. 195. 

Ephesus, i. 246 j situation of, 409 ; E. 
and Creesus, ii. 114 ; capitulation of, 
115 ; diet at, iii. 515. 

Ephotse, the, at Athens, i. 314. 

Epliialtes, the traitor, ii. 277. 

■ , son of Sophonides, ii. 371 ; 

abolishes the political influence of 
the Areopagus, 381 ; his death, 395. 

, at Susa, V. 382. 

Ephors, the, at f?pavt!i,, L 207, ii. 8, 
336, iii. 22, 272, ,<ieq. ; at Athens, 
631, 545 ; at Sparta, iv, 164. 

Ephorus of Cyme, historian, v. 178, 
180. 

Epic poetry, origin of, i, 136. 

Epichares, iv. 44. 

Epicharmus, comic poet, iii. 231 ; in 
Sjn’acuse, 232; at the court of Hiero, 
238, iv. 65. 

Epicrates, friend of Thcmistocles, ii. 
871. 

- — popular oi'ator, iv. 222, 281. 

Epicydes, popular orator, ii. 273. 

Epidainnus, i. 433 ; founded by Cor- 
cyra, iii. 8 ; the revolt at, ib. seqq. 

Epidaunis, ii. 73. 

Epigoni, the, iv. 498. 

Epilycus, iv. 259. 

Epimenides of Crete, at Athens, i. 323, 

Epipolas, near Syracuse, iii. 353 ; cap- 
ture of, 354 ; nocturnal battle on, 
373. 

Epirus, i. 103 ; migrations from, 105 ; 
sanctuaiy in, ii.* 1 ; becomes bar- 
baidan, 2 ; revolutionary changes m, 
V. 367. 

Epistatai, the, of the public works at 
Athens, ii. 458. 

Epiteles, iv. 433. 

Epos, the national, ii, 76 ; the, at 
Athens, 185. . 


Erasiuide.s, at Samos, iii. 498 ; his 
execution, 513.' 

Eratosthenes, iv. 44, 58 ; v. 171. 

Eratus conquers the Hryopiau coast- 
places, i. 254. 

Eretria, “the city of rowers,” i. 428 ; 
her war with Clialcis, 431 ; proffers 
aid to the Milesians, ii. 179 ; de- 
stroyed hy the Persians, 207 ; 
ti-eacheiy of, iii. 455, v. 104, 

Evgocles, iv. 265. 

Erielithonius, foster-son of Athene, i. 
403 ; his tomb, ii. 556. 

Erigon, river, v. 13. 

Erinyes, the, i. 307 ; their altars, 317. 

Eros, worabip of, i, 370’ v. 156, 163; 
statue of, at JMegara, 199. 

■ Erysiehtlion, the Cecropide, ii. 340. 

Eiythrse joins the Peloponnesian con' 
federation, iii. 407. 

Eiyx, the rock of, iii. 264. 

Eteobutadai, the, at Athen.s, v. 345. 

Eteonicus, at Chios, iii. 614. 

Etesian winds, the, i. 14; iii. 64. 

Etrmia, iii. 223, 

Etruscans, the, iii. 223. 

Euagoras of Cyprus, iv, 205 ; supports 
Conon, 206 ; a second founder of 
Athens, 242, 275 ; his independent 
policy, 277 ; abandoned by the 
Athenians, 278. 

Euajnetu!?, in command over the Thes- 
salians, ii. 272. 

Euangelida?, the, ii. 11. 

Euboea, coinage of, i. 256 ; its con- 
nexion with the Greek East, ii, 15, 
173, 179 ; the Persians in, 207 ; 
given over to the Persians, 281 ; de- 
fection of, 405 ; two-thirds of, be- 
come the property of Attic citizeu.'-i, 
486, iii. 55 ; loss of, to Athens, 
455, iv. 406 ; Athenian sueces&e.s 
in, V. 104'; recovered to the 17aval 
Confederation, 105 ; importance of, 
265 ; Phocion in, 268 j protected 
by Philip, 334 ; occupied by his 
troops, 365 ; liberatio3\ of, 385. 

Eubulides, eristic idiilosopher, v.-142, 

Eubulus, V. 113 ; his policy, 13.‘5, 
seqq. ; his administration, 137 ; his 
.law as to the festival-moneys, 27ti; 
change in his policy, 288 ; E. and 
iEscdimc.s, 290 ; advocates war, 294 ; 
rules as a financier, 401, 

Eucheir, i. 273. 

Euoles, in Thrace, iii. 173. 

Euclides, as Archon, iv. 55 ; reforms 
in the public documents in the year 
of, 66, 69. 

— ^ sculptor, V. 109. 
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Eucrulcs, of Megara, eristic philoso- 
pher, V. i42. 

Euevates, “the hoar of Melite,” iii. 
90. 

, hi'othor of lficin.s, place^l 

under arrast, iii. 339 : iv. 24. 

Euetcnion, astronomer, iii. 254. 

— ; appears against Audrotion, 

V. 234. 

Eiularuidas, e.’Jjwilition of, iv. 31 3. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, pliilosoidier, v. 
181 ; lii.s travels, 182 ; at Cyzieus, 
ih. ; his death, ih. 475, v. 208. 

Eugraiuinus, i. 273. 

Eunianis, painter, ii. 545. 

Eumelus, i. 273 ; his epic poems on 
Corinth, ih, iii. 228. 

Eurao][)idas, iv. 354. 

Eunornus of Tliria and Demo.sihenes, 
V. 227. 

Eupalinu-s, water-architect, ii. 146. 

Eupatridse, the, in Attica, i. 305, 811 ; 
as party-leaders, 347. , 

Euphoipas, i..l83. 

Euphorion, son of iEschylu^, tragic 
poet, iv. 80. 

Euplu’anor, picture hy, of the battle 
of Mantinea, v, 201. 

Euphratosi river, i. 16 j ii. 120; iv.l75. 

Euphron of Sicyoh, iv. 486 ; his revo- 
lutiou, flight ami death, 467. 

Eupolia, mqthef'.of Agesilaua, iv. 198. 

Eupolis, comic poet, ii. 640, iv. 138 ; 
his Gitios, iii. 176, 314, 411. 

Euripides, celehrates Aleibiadet, iii. 
814 ; at the court of Arobelans," 525, 
iv. 85 ; his labours, 87 ; in Mace- 
donia, 88 ; dias at Pella, ih. ; his 
character and poetry, 89, seqq. ; his 
Ian, 92 ; Ernchthpus, ib.,; Eupplice^, 
94 ; HcracHd/t, ib . ; ffippohjtm, 95 ; 
A-ndromacTLe, ib . ; Archdaus, 96 ; as 
a Sopliist and p>oet, ib, 97 ; hi.s inno- 
vations, 98, s&qq. 110 ; his Medea, 
lUciLba, and Akestis, ib, ; his in- 
fluence upon subsequent genera- 
tions, 111 ; hk Palavieden, 150 ; his 
Archdaus, v. 34; Bacclim, ib. ; his 
death, ih. 

Euripus, the, ii. 279, .segg. 

Eiu'otas, valley of the, i. 203 ; iv. 428, 
seqq, 

Eui'yalus, ii. 462. 

Eurybiade.s, ii, 279 ; commanwlr-in- 
ch ief of the Isthmian Confederation, 
286, 288. 

Eurycles, iv. 74. 

Eurycliee., wife of Amyntas, v. 35. 

Euryloehus, Spartan general, iii. 141. 

j .envoy of Philip, v. 298. 


Eurymachus, oligarchic leader a 
Thebes, iii. 51 ; direct.s tlie surprise 
of Platsere, 52. 

Eurymedon, iii. 136, 260 ; return of, 
from Sicily, 262 ; arrive.s at Syracuse 
with Demosthenei5, 37 4. 

(liver), victory of the 

■ Athenians on the, ii. 3,57. 

Emyuonnis, De]i)iiic myth of, ii. 52. 

Eurypontidic, the, i. 189. 

Euryptolemus, iii. 307, 511. 

Eutiiycles, iv. 461. 

Euthycrates the Phoeiau, A'. 04. 

, Olynthian commander, v. 

286, 352. 

Euthydemus, iii. 307. 

Euthymus, iv. 482. 

Enxenus, iv, 231. 

Euxithems of Elis, v. 333, 

Exegetie, the, at Athems, ii. 19. 87. 

Exetastse, the, at Athens, v. 122. 


F. 

Fh’o Thousand, the, at AHieus, iii. 
439, 450 ; deposed, the name being 
retained, 457, 

Four Hniulred, Council of the, at 
Athens, iii, 439 ; dissension among, 
449, seqq. ; (hsposecl, 457 ; effects of 
the rule of, iv. 16. 


G. 

Games, the competitive, ii. 27. 

Gainori, the, at Syracuse, iii. 204. 

Gargapliia, the spring of, ii. 303. 

Cedrasia, Gie tribes of, ii, 246, 

Gela, history of, iii. 200 ; di> t at, 262; 
neutral ill the SiciliaiMvar, 351. 

Geleontes, i. 806. . 

Gelo, Tyrant of Gela, iii. 203 ; in 
Syracuse; 206 ; his ])olicv, 207 ; his 
relation,s with the nmlhcr-couiitry, 
208 ; his interview witli the Hellenic 
envoys a-sking aid agiiiii.st Xerxes, 
210 ; his victory at Hiinera and its 
results, 219, seqq . ; his death, 221. 

Geomori, the, in Attica, i. 30.5, 

Gephyraeans, the, bring tlie invention 
of Avrlttcn character.^ to A t tica, i, 304. 

Gerwstus inaintaims its imiependence 
against the Macedonians, v. 366. 

Geranor, iv. 457. 

Geronfces, the, at Sparta, i. 196, 201. 

Geta3, the, v. 11. 

Glnucns of Chios invent^ soldering,, ii; 
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Glaucus the Spartiate, if. 22. 

Golden Horn, tlie, v, 891, 393. 

Gon^lus of ijvetria, ii.' 334. 

Gordias, brother bl‘ Periander, i. 292. 

Gordius, myth of, i. 75. 

Gorgias (yopliist), iii. 247 ; his em- 
bassy, 25 b, V. 168, 171, 333. 

Gorgida-s, iv. 344. 

Gorgopas, i\'. 266. 

Gorgus, 8(01 of Aristomencs, i. 226. 

of tialariiis, ii. 181. 

Graaci, the, become Hellenes, ii. 2. 

Grteco-Italicaus, the, i. 20. 

Greece in Europe, i. 6 ; Central, 8 ; 

■ atmosphere of, 13 ; in Epirus, 103 ; 
tho peninsula of, separates from the 
maiiilautl, ii. 1 ; ‘coherent’ G., 2 ; 
the central states of, 94 ; G. during 
the invasion of Xerxe.s, 252 ; num- 
bers of the population of, 253 ; the 
slaves in, 255 ; ideal unity of, 257 ; 
distinct opposition of parties in, 262 ; 
formation of a national party through- 
out, 266 ; the strength of, 316 ; cud 
of a federal law in, iii. 31 ; a now, 
beyond Olympus, 625 ; mercenary 
armies in, iv. 289 ; tire North of^ _ v. 
3, ; under the Macedonian 

dominion, 469, 474 ; survives 

in Science, 476 ; scientific treat- 
ment of its history, 477 ; tlic end of 
the connected history of free, 478. 

Greek, and Italic, tongues, the, i. 18 ; 
vorb,tlie, 21,5(?2'2'. ; language, the, Ms- 
toiical siguiticancG of, 23 ; dialects, 
25; nationality, 28 ; polytheism, 55 ; 
history, beginning of, 69 ; locality of 
earliest, 103 ; nationality, limits of, 
ii. 1 ; priesthood, 2, ‘24; popu- 

lar festivals, 34 ; writing, 45 ; tribes, 
spread of the, 96 ; mercenaries, in 
Asia, 136 ; national colonies under 
the leadership of Athens, 486 ;■ con- 
federation, the, the members of, 270 ; 
revived as a union for works of peace, 
555 ; lairguage, the, 614 ; history, 
.recovers its multiplicity after JSgos- 
potami, iv. 12 ; character, the, ex- 
emplified in the return of the Ten 
Thousand, 178. 

Greeks, the, origin of, their unity and 
division, i. 38, seg'if. ; become a 

' sea-going people in Asia Minor, 43 ; 
extend to South and "West, 45 ; their 
character, 148 ; on the Asiatic coasts, 
244 ; masters of the Ai’chipelago, 
413 ; in Egypt, 425 ; their early 
connexions with the Italicans, 434 ; 
in the Tyrrhenian, Sardinian, gaud 
Iberian waters, 451 ; settle among 


the Asiatics, ii. 97 ; their lehtions 
with the Phrj'gians, 98 ; and the 
Lydians, 99 ; their pahysical vigour, 
256 ; in Italy, iii. 248 ; moral re- 
sults of the Peloponnesian. War on, 
iii. 132. 

Gryllus, i'ather of Xenophon, v. 147. . 

, son of Xenophon, v, 149. 

Gryucum, the, in Lesbos, ii. 15. 

, in Jiolis, iv. 21. 

Gygades, the, at Delphi, ii. 103. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, ii. 100 ; founds 
Abydus and Dascyiium, 102 ; his 
death, 105. 

Gylippus, senttoEyiucnse, iii. 360, so(j[q. ; 
unites all Sicily against Athena, 365 ; 
persuades the Syracusans to light the 
Athenians by sea, 868 ; captures tho 
naval station of the Athenians, 869 ; 
appropriates public moneys, iv, 161, 

Gylon, V. 216. 

Gymnastic art, the, ii. 31 ; influence of, - 
on sculpture, 68. 

Gymnopasdia, the, at Sparta, iv. 403. 

Gynsecqnomi, the, at Athens, ii. 385. 

Gytheuin, the docks of, ii. 398 ; taken 
by Epamiuondas, iv. 431. 


H. 

Haeuius mountains, the, v. 7, 62, 387. 

Hagnoii, colleague of Pericles, iii. 6S ; 
founder of Aiuplupolis, 4u3, 473, 

4 « 9 . 

Haliacmon, river, v. 12, seqq, . 

Haliartus, battle of, iv. 225. 

Halicarnassus, ii. 285 ; ruled by Arte- 
misia, 601; joins the Attic confedera- 
tion, 502, V. 2U3. 

Halounesus, island, v. 334, 364, 870. 

Halusj at war with Philip, v. 300. 

Halys, valley of the, ii. Ill ; battle of 
the, ib. 

Hamilcar (Amilcas), iii. 217 ; besieges 
Himera, 218. 

Hannibal, son of Hamilcar, lands in 
Sicily, iii. 388. 

Hanno (Anno), the voyage of discovery 
of, iii. 217. 

Harmodius and Aristogitoji, i. 373 ; 
regarded as heroes at Athens, 395 ; 
subjects of sculpture at Athens, ii. 

Hil^ostae, the Spartan, iv. 6 ; expelled 
from the Cyelades, 240. 

Harpagus, -ii. 121 ; commander of tlm 
Persian anny, 126 ; besieges the 
towns of Ionia, 127 ; his campaigns, 
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Hasdrubal, death of,- in Sardinia, iil. 
217. 

Hebru^, river, ii. 248 ; v. 52. 

Hecatseus, tries to pacify the Mile,sians, 

ii. 176 ; his speech, 177, 184; as a 
historian and geographer, _ 499. 
Hecatomnus, dynast of Oai-ia, iv. 276 ; 
V. 108. 

Hecatompedon, the, at Athens, i. 368; 

restoration of, ii. 566, seqq. 

Hector, the Homeric, ii. 9. 

Hegemon, Macedonian piartisau at 
Athens, v. 339. 

of Thasos, comic poet, v. 

189 ; his Glcfanto-maehia, ib, 
Hegesippus of Sunium, v. 345 ; in 
Macedonia, 364 ; his speech concern- 
ing Halonnesus, 370, seqq. 

Hegesipyle, mother of Oinion, ii. 344. 
Helicea, the, at Athens, ii. 448, 

Helice, swallowed up in the sea, iv. 
414. 

Heliotropion, the, at Athens, ii. 512. 
Helisson, river, iv. 419. 

Hellaihcus, the' chronological system 
of,,ii. 505. 

Hellanodicffl, the, i. 241. 

Hellas proper, i. 118; ii. '2. [See 
Gebeoe.] ' 

Hellenes, the [See Geebks, the}. 
Hellenic [See GeeBk]. 

Hellenism, the standpoint of, iy. 499. 
Hellenoerates, iv, 441. 

Hellenotamisss, ii. 311, 482 ; their 
office loses its meaning, iv. 64. • 
Hellespont, the Milesians .secure the 
Plicenician ports on the, i. 413 ; the, 

ii. 248 ; destruction and reconstruc- 
tion of the bridges across the, 249 ; 
Xerxes crosses the, 251 ; position of 
the hostile fleets in the, iii. 518. 

Helots, the, i. 199 ; revolt of, ii 368, 

iii. , 166, iv. 208. 

Hemeroseopeum, foundation of, i. 456. 
Hephsestus, the sons of, ii, 36. 

Heraclea, foundation of, iii. 135, iv. 
197 ; occupied by Argive troops, iv. 
230 ; in the hands of Sparta, 442. 

, festival of the, at Thebes, iv. 

346. 

Heracles, worship of, i. 54, 61 ; Mel- 
cart, ii. 37 ; the temple of, at Thebes, 

iv. 397. 

Heraclidffl, the, and their lots, i. IB, 
Heraclides, mnrderer of Cotys, v. ¥l 0. 
Heraclitus, philosopher, ii. 242, 423, 
425 ; hia teaching, 516, 

Hersea, exiles ’established at, iv. 412 ; 

situation of, 423 ; fortified, ib. 
Herteum, the, at Samos, a starting- 


point of trade, ii. 39, 76 ; under 
Polycrates, 146. 

Here, temple of, at Olympia, i. 232, 
238 ; her temple on the promontory 
of Lacinium, 445 ; worshipped by 
the Samians, ii. 74. 

Herippidas, iv. 197. 

Hermsi, i. 365 j the, at Athens, ii, 
564 ; mutilation of the, iii. 327, seqq. 

H erines, memorial statue of, at Athens, 
ii. 214. 

Herinesileus, ii. 507. 

Hermionej i. 101. 

Hennippus, comm poet, iii, 43 ; prose- 
cutes Aspasia, 47, 58. 

Hermocrates, iii. 251 ; urges the Syra- 
cusans to seek for allies abroad, 348 ; 
in power, 349 ; overthrown by the 
democrats, 356 ; his arrival iii the 
lasian Gulf, 416 ; joins the embassy 
to Susa, 484. 

Ilermodice, wife of king Midas, ii. 98. 

Hermon, iii. 453. 

> iv. 169. 

Hermus, river, i. 6. 

Herodiens, physician, v. 180, 

Herodotus, i 63, 263 ; his veneration for 
Delphi, ii. 48, 205, 269 ; his Histoiy, 
311 ; at Thurii, 488 ; makes history 
an art, 600 ; Ms family and youtli, 
ib. ; his spirit of entpiiry, 502 ; his 
historical chronology, 504, iii. 650, 

V. 6. 

Heroes, myths of the, i. 60, .seqq . ; wor- 
ship of, 230, ii. 629. 

Heroic kings, i. 138 ; age, architecture 
of the, 140 ; political condition of 
the, 147. 

Hesiod, poems of, ii. 61 ; his school, 
80 ; the first didactic poet, ib. ; his 
maxims, iv. 79. 

Hesperia, the land of the West, i. 432. 

Hespcridcs (town), iv. 410. 

Hetffiries, ii. 211 ; their influence at 
Athens, iii. 317. 

Hetoemaridas of Sparta, ii. 337. 

Hieratic architecture, ii. 66, 

Hierax, v. 49. 

Hiero, Tyrant of Syracuse, ii. 351, iii. 
221 ; succours Cyme, 224 ; his wai-- 
likc achievements, 225 ; foiindatioii 
of cities by, 226 ; his victories and 
dedicatory olierings at Olympia, »5. ; 
his court and its ^ests, 234, seqq. 

Hieromnemones, the, ii. 25 ; v. 409. 

Hicropoei, the, at Athens, ii. 9. 

Himera, foundation of, i. 456, iii. 
202 ; under Terillus, 213 ; beisiegecl, 
248 ; victory of Gelo at, 219 ; de- 
stroyed, 388. 
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Himeros, statue of, v. 199, 202. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, i. 365, 
372 ; his death, 373. 

Hipparete, wife of Alcibiades, iii. 310. 

Hippaaus, ancestor of Pythagoras, i. 
168. 

Hippias, exiled with Pisistratus, i. 367, 
868 ; Tyrant, 372 ; q^uits Attica, 
377 ; at Sparta, 397 ; returns to 
aigeum, 398, ii, 196 ; his re-appear- 
ance in Attica, 223. 

of Elis (fSophist), ii. 509. 

of Thasos, editor of Homer, v. 

179. 

Hippocles, iv.' 44. 

Hippoclides, suitor of Agariste, i. 268, 
347. 

Hippoclus, Tyrant in Lampaacus, ii. 
158. 

Hippocrates, father of Pisistratus, i. 350. 

of Cos, founder of medical 

literatiire at Athens, ii. 510 ; en- 
quires into the plague at Athens, iii. 
66, r. 180 ; his medical science, 
181. 

, Tyrant of Gela, iii. 200 ; 

master of Zancle, 202; his fall, 204. 

(Athenian general), iii. 60, 

162 ; falls at Helium, 163, 

(Spartan general), falls at 

Ohalcedon, iii. 476. 

Hippodaraea, statue of, i. 240. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, ii. 426 ; super- 
intends the construction of Thurii,' 
488, 510. 

Hippodrome, the, near the Pii’oseus, iL 
578. 

Hippomenes, fall of, i, 309. 

Hippouicus, iii, 82, 136 ; father-in-kw 
of Alcibiades, 309. 

Histisea, city of, ii.‘ 407 ; receives the 
name of Oreus, id. ; occupation of, 
485, iv. 8, 

Histiajus, Tyrant at Miletus, ii. 1.58 ; 
frustrates the conspii-aoy at the 
Danube, 163, 166, 167 ; detained by 
Darius, ib. ; incites Aristagoras to 
revolt, 175 ; escapes, 184 ; refused 
admittance at Miletus and Chios, 
185 ; becomes a pirate, ib . ; besieges 
Thasos, 189 ; his capture and death, 
ib. 

History at Athens, ii. 605. 

Homer, called Phiygian, i. 250, ii. 28, 
51, 76, 81 ; as a national Hero, 77 ; 
tradition of his epitaph of King 
Midas, 98 ; as a teacher of reading, 

• 515. 

Homeric age, 136 ; poems and their 
editors, 371, ii. 76. 


Hophra(Apries), ii. 134 ; his campaign 
against Gyrene, ib, 

Hopletes, i. 306. 

Hyacinthia, Spartan festival of the, ii. 
300. 

Hyates, i. 263. 

Hydarnes, ii. 277. 

Hydrea, purchased hy the Samians, ii, 
149. 

Hylian valley of the sea, i. 89. 

Hymeas invades iEolis, ii, 182. 

Hymettus, mount, i. 803, 

Hypaspiski, the, of Macedonia, v. 44. 

Hypates, iv. 348, 

Hjqjatus, iv. 454. 

Hyperbolus, ostracism of, iii. 293. 

Hyperides, v. 346, 353, 433, 439 ; his 
proposals passed, 440 ; defends liim- 
self against Aristogiton, 471. 

Hyrcanians, the, ii. 246, 


1 . 

laechus, tixe god of the Mysteries of 
Eleusis, ii. 291, 662. 
lason, home of, i. 87, 

— E — , Tyrant of Pherse, iv. 379 ; joins 
the Attic confederacy, 380 ; at 
Leuctra, 402, 447 ; his charaeter, 
443 ; as master of Thessaly, 445 ; 
his policy in Thessaly, 446 ; in 
Hellas, 447 ; in jiossession of Thor- 

S lfe, 448 ; at Delphi, 449 ; 
sred, 451 ; his successo)‘s, 

V. 59. 

lasus, iii. 416. 

Iberians, the, iii- 451. 

Ibycus of Rhe^um, at the court of 
Polycrates, ii. 144 ; iii. 229. 

of Tarentum, Olympic victor, 

iiL 254. 

Icarian plays, the, ii . 538. 

Ictinus, ii. 658 ; .ai-ehitect of the new 
Hecatompedon, 667 ; and of the Par- 
thenon, V. 191, 193. 

I(^ mouiit, ii. 511. 

Ilium, citadel of, i 79, 

Illyria, Greek immigration into, v. 19. 
Illyrians, the, ii. 165, iii. 8, v. 17, 
seqq. ; attacked by Philip, 43. 

Illyrius, son of Cadmus, y. 19. 

Inibms, ii. 484. 

Imfllbitality of the soul, doctrine of. 
the, ii. 49 ; in Egypt, 60 ; in Greece, 
ib. 

Inarus, son of Psammetichua, ii. 380. 
Indus, the, ii. 245. 
luo, oracle of, i. 184. 
loWa, i. .466. 
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lolaidas, iv. 487. 

lolaus arrives in Sardinia, i. 466. . 

Ion, son, of Xutlms, i. 301. 

of Chios, ii. 414 ; contests the 

tragic prize at Athens, 506 ; I. and 
Pericles, 507 ; his meeting vfith 
Sophocles, ib. ; I. and Ciraon, 522, 
iv. 79. 

Ionia, New, i. 126 ; its colonisation, 
132 ; changes in, 251 ; Asiatic, in 
contrast to Attica, 339 ; Heroic age 
ofi ii. 104; the Persians in, 126; 
emigrations from, 127, 160 ; for the 
third time in servitvrde, 169 ; close 
of the liistory of, ib. ; admitted into 
the Hellenic confederation, 320, 433, 
514, iii. 252 ; advance of Persian 
'satraps upon the coast of, 407 ; re- 
volts agaiiivst Athens, 410, seqq. ; war 
in, iv. 188 ; war of Agesilans in, 
214, defection of, from Sparta, 240 ; 
fleet of, under Tirihazus, 277. 

Ionian migration, i. 129 ; colonisation, 
410 ; outbreak of the revolt, ii. 177, 
seqp ; culture, he^nnings 433 ; 
philosophy, 433 ; immigration, into 
Italy, hi, 253. 

lonians, origin of the, i. 32 ; tlieir 
spread, . 65 ; their inlitience, 67 ; 
na^e of the old L, 259 ; their 
northern expeditions, 412, ii. 31, 
34 } their invention of writing, 43, 
126, 160, 835 ; the, and the Athe- 
nians, 431, seqq. 

Iphicrates, iv. 244 ; destroy.sa Spartan 
mora, 248, 263 ; his military reforms, 
290 ; his political schemes, 292; 
returns from Egypt, 381 ; his energy, 
882 ; occupies the passes near Corinth, 
435, v, 38, 81 ; helps Coty.s, 103, 
111 ; accused and acciuitted, 114. 
Tphitus, king of Elis, i. 232. 

Iran, the warriors of, ii. Ill ; armada 
of, 245. , . 

Irasa, ii, 42. 

learns of Chalcis, orator, v. 172, 220, 
Isadoras, son of Tisander, i. 377 ; com- 
bination between, and Clcomenes, 
388 ; as Archon, 389. 
lemenian Apollo, sanctuary of the, at 
Thebes, ii, 15. 

Ismenias, TheWn party-loader, iv. 45, 
233, 314 ; executed, 320. 

of Tliebes, iv. 453. 

Isocrates, Platman Oration of, iv. 384, 
V. 87 ; his political standpoint, 164, 
seqq. ; teaches at Cliioa and Athens, 
167 ; his art, 169 ; his oration on the. 
Peace and his Archidamiis, 174 ; 
contrast between, and Demosthenes, 


228; "his Philip, 837 ; I. and Demos- 
thenes, 457, seqq. 

Isodemns, brother of Myron, i. 262. 

Ister, the [See DanubkJ. 

Isthmian gaine.s, the, ii. 29, 35, iii. 
408 ; confederation, the, under the 
hegemony of kSpartii, ii. 268 ; its 
renewal, 309. 

I.sthmus {of Corinth), the passes of the, 
iv, 232. 

Istriis, i. 419. 

Italia, daughter of Tliemistocles, iii, 
252. 

Italian Greeks, struggles of the, with 
the Tyrrhenians, iii. 222 ; with tlio 
Etruscans, 223 ; eitie.s, history of 
the, 249 ; their trade and coinage, 
254, 

Italicans, the, and tlieir tongue, i. 18, 
seqq. 

Italy, colonisation of, i. 432 ; the in- 
fluence of the Greek tribes on, 435 ; 
trade between Greece and, 436 ; the 
Greeks in, iii. 222 ; I. and Ath(>ns, 
252 ; Ionian immigration into, 253. 

Ithome, the fall of, ii. 898 ; the range 
of, iv. 431. 

-’’Vv 
J,''"' ‘ 

Javan (lonians), i. 44. 

Juna. (Ionia), ii. 157. 


K. 

"Knights, the, at Athens, under Solon, . 
i. 333, iv. 27 ; measures against, 
146. 

Kosmos, the Pythagorean, ii. 55. 


L. 

Lahdalum, surprise of, iii. 363, 

Labynetua, king of Babylon, ii. 111. 

Lacedseinon, i. 166. 

Lacedfemonius, son of Cimon, ii. 369 ; 
iii. 13. 

Laches, iii, 89, 1 85. 

Lacinium, federal sanctuary of, ii. 43. 

Laemon, mount, v. 6. 

Lacon, speech of, iii. 126. 

Laconia, earliest history of, i. 182 ; the 
hexapolis of, 187 ; the hundred towns 
of, 227 ; the population of, ii. 263. 

Lacratidas, iii. 58 ; hia suit against 
Pericles, 70. 

Lade, the island of, ii, 185, 188 ; the 
battle of, 186. 
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Lamaehus, iii. 89 ; general against 
Syracuse, 320 ; liis death, 356. 
Lampoii, oppouent of Oinion, ii. 871 ; 
his colouismg expedition to Italy, ii. 
487. 

Lampsacus, a Phoenician station, i. 
412; dofectioii ofj from the Athe- 
nians, iii. 465 ; taken by Lysander, 
518 ; occupied by Chares, v. 112, 
179. 

Laodamas, Tyrant in Phocsea, ii. 158. 
Laphanes, suitor of Agariste, i. 267. 
Lasthenes, v. 286. 

Lasus of Jlcrniione, ab Athens, i. 371 ; 
the teacher of Pindar, ii. 522 ; estab- 
lishes the Dithyrambus, 523, 544. 
Lauriuni, the silver mines of, ii. 230 ; 
appropriation of tho revomies of, to 
a -war-fund, 233 ; its silver the 
original capital of tho Attic Trea- 
sury, ii. 479. 

Laus, colony of Sybaris, ii. 486. 

Leager, his campaign against the 
Edouiaus, ii. 363. 

League, tho National, against Philip, 
V. 384. 

Lechseum, battle near, iv. 244 j taken 
by Agesilaus, 240. 

Leleges, the, i. 50, 183. 

Lemnos, handed over to Lycaretus, ii. 
167 ; the lauds of, appropriated by 
Athens, 484. 

Leobotes, ii. 355. 

Leocedes, son of Phidon, suitor of 
Agariste, i. 267. 

Leocliare.s, sculptor, v. 198. 

Leocrates, ii, 3U7. 

Leodamas of Acharum, orator, v. 80 ; 
accuses Chabrias and Oallistratus, 
96, 172. 

Leogoras, iii. 331 ; placed under amst, 
339. 

Leon, Athenian general, iii. 441 ; at 
Samos, 498. 

of Salainis, execution of, iv. 24. 

, Athenian envoy, sent to Susa, iv. 

461. 

, pupil of Plato, defends Byzan- 
tium, V. 391. 

Leonidas, at Thermopyl®, ii. 275 ; his 
death, 278 ; his remains brought 
, home, 331. 

Leontiades, Theban oligarch, iv. 314, 
, 242 ; killed, 348. 

Lcontini, founded, i. 441 ; menaced by 
Syracuse, iii, 258 ; revolution at, 
263 ; appropriated by Syracuse, 
264. 

Leosthenes at Pepai’ethus, v. 99. 
Leotychides, king of Sparta, ii. 204 ; 


delivered up to tho jEginetans and 
sent to Athens, 206 ; fleet at .dilgiiia 
under, ii. 318 ; in Thessaly, 331 ; 
his treason and flight, 364. 

Leotychides, sou of king Agis, iv. 197. 

Lepetymnus, Mount, ii. 511. 

Lepreum, i. 236 ; iii. 269 ; iv. 195. 

Leptines, orator, v. 235 ; his law o])- 
posed by Demosthenes, 236. 

Lesbos, i. 128, 219, ii. 81 ; granted to 
Coes, 167 ; admitted into the Greek 
confederation, 320 ; comes to an 
understanding with Sparta, iii. 99 ; 
subjected by Paehes, 111; liberated, 
514 ; under a Spartan fllarmost, iv. 
264 ; Tyrannical governments csto.- 
hlislied in, v. 132 ; iutluenced by 
Persia, 258. 

Lesche, the, at Sparta, i, 205. 

the painting on the, at Delphi, 

ii. 86. 

Lesches, epic jioet, ii. 515. 

Letasans, tho, the silver coinage of, v. 
62. 

Letrinaeans, the, i. 238. 

Leuciis, iii. 6 ; devastated by Demos- 
thenes, 138. 

Leuce Acte, ii. 248. 

Leucippus, philosopher, ii. 425. 

Leucon relieves the Attic vessels in the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, v. 128. 

Letxcti’a, the field of, iv. 395 ; the battle 
of, 397, seqq, ; its results, 400, seqq. 

Libya, commerce of, i. 261 ; the const 
of, 457 ; early relations between 
Greece and, ib. 458. 

Libyans, the, ii. 247. 

Libys, brother of Lysander, iv. 46, 
158. 

Lu-haa, iii. 430. 

Lindii, foundation of, i. 447. 

Lipnra, Greek settlement on, i. 451. 

Litei-alure, developernent of, in Greece,. 
V. 477, 

Liturgies, the, at Athens, ii. 477. 

Locri, the Zephyrsean, i. 444 ; legisla- 
tion of Zaleucus in, ii. 89. 

Locrians, the Opiintian, ii. 89, 397 
iii. 60 ; iv. 406, 

, the Ozolian, ii. 89 ; v. 410, 

416. 

Locrus, sculptor, ii. 585. 

Logogra]>hi, the, ii. .499 ; and Hero- 
dotus, 500, V. 120. 

Lucania, ii. 130. 

Lud, ancestor of the Lydians, i. 76. 

Lndias, river, v. 13. 

Lupise (Lyeise), i. 435. 

Lycabettus, Mount, ii. 511. 

Tjycaretus, ii. 167. 
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Lyceani, the, at Athena, i. 370, ii* 
563 ; its gymnasium, v. -492. 

Lycia, i. 82 ; and the Troad, 84. 

Lycians, the, i. 83 ; their artistic crea- 
tions, ib. 

Lyeides, death of, ii. 301. 

Lyciscus, iii. 511. 

Lyco, accuser of Socrates, iv. 147. 

, iii. 395. 

Lycoa, iv. 424. 

Lycoiuedes of Mantinea, iv. 456 ; his 
death, 473, v. 97. _ ' 

Lycopas, death of, ii. 149. 

Lyeophron, ^on of Periander, life and 
"deatli ol^ i. 282, snqq. 

of Pherse, Tyrant in 

Thessaly, iv. 202 ; his fend with 
Mediu.s, 230 ; his policy, 442. 

Lycosiira, i. 144 ; iv. 424. 

Lyourgus, the legislator, i. 191 ; his 
activity, 192 ; his legislation, 194, 

(grandfather of -the orator), 

executed, iv, 24. 

, sou of Lyeophron, v. 345 ; 

his administi'ative talents, 403 ; 
superintends the finances, 404, 440 ; 
finishes the Theatre of Dionysus, &o., 
472. 

Lydians, the, i. 76 ; their empire in 
vassalage to Nineve, 77, 130, 250 ; 
their iufiuence on Asia Minor, 98 ; 
peace between, and the Medes, 112, 
180, ii. 85 ; relations between, and 
the Greeks, . 99 ; under the Merm- 
nada3, 100 their empire a great 
Power, 112 ; its end, 121. 

Lygdarais, Tyrant of Naxos, i. 360, ii. 
140 ; his connexion with Pisistratus 
and Polycratcs, 172. 

, Cimmerian leader, ii. 106. 

, Tyrant of Halicarnassus, ii. 

502 ; expelled, ib. 

Lyiicestaj, the, v. 19, 34. 

Lyiic poetry, schools of, ii. 81, 520 ; 
on the Athenian stage, iv. 101. 

Lysander, nauarch at Sparta, hi. 487 ; 
his character, 488 ; as a party-leader, 
492 ; his intimacy with Cyms, 493 ; 
as Epistoleus, 516 ; at Sardes, ib. ; 
at Miletus, 617 ; in command of the 
sea, 518 ; his iiitemcw with Agis, 
ih.-, establishes Hanuosts inSestus, 
Byzantium, Chalcedoii, etc., 528 ; 
besieges Athens, 533; L. the real 
victor over Athens, iv. 4 ; his per- 
sonal infiuGuco and policy, 9 ; 
jealousy against, at Sparta, 12 ; 
takes the field against Thrasybulus, 
46 ; his opponents at Sparta, 47 ; 
the worship of, 154 ; his court, 155 ; 


is opposed, 156 ; is humiliated, ib . ; 
his fall, 157 ; retires, 198 ; L. and 
Agesilaus, ib, ; L. at the head of the 
new Council of Thirty, 269 ; in Ionia, 
211 ; humiliation of, 212 ; iu the 
ascendant at Spart.a, 224 ; his death 
at Haliartus, 225 ; Ihs character ami 
plans, ib. 226. 

Lysias, general at the Arginusaj, iii. 
512 ; his death, 513. . 

, son of Ceplialus, iv. 45, 55 ; 

liis lawsuit against Eratosthenes, 
141 ; his warning to the Athenians, 
143 ; defends the cliildren of Aristo- 
phanes, 280 ; liiss])ueeh at Olympia, 
286 ; his oratory, v. 171, 838. 
Lysiclea, marries Aspasia, iii. 90 ; his 
death, 118. 

, Athenian general at Ohee- 

' ronea, v. 434. 

Lysis, iv. 337, 344. 

Lysistratus of Olynthus, iii. 177. 


M. 

Macedonia, i. 7 ; becomes a tenitcuy of 
barbarians, ii. 2, 165 ; represented 
at the congress at Sparta, iv. S84 ; 
its mountains and rivers, v. 12, 
seqq . ; its coast-land, 14 ; its people, 
15, seqq . ; dominion of, over the 
Hellenes, 469, 

Macedonians and Illyrians, v. 17. 

Macistus, death of, ii. 303. 

Majander, river, i. 5, 410. 

Mfeandrms, companion of Polycrates, 
ii. 60 ; Tyrant in Samos, 16l', 

Msenace, foundation of, i. 456. 

Mffinalians, the, iv. 420. 

Mseson, comic poet, ii. 538. 

Magians, the, ii. 153. 

Magna Graecia, the cities of, i. 446 ; ii. 
169 ; iii. 33, 248. 

Magnesia, ruin of, ii, 107 ; again de- 
stroyed, 126 ; restored as the city of 
a Persian satrap, 160 ; assigned to 
Tlieraistocles, 369, iii. 429 ; the con- 
ferences at, 432. 

Mago (or Anno), the founder of the 
warlike power of Carthage, iii. 216. 

Males, suitor of Agaristc, i. 267. 

Maloeis, harbour bay of Mitylene, iii, 

Mandocus, iii. 520. 

Mandrocles, ii. 160. 

Mantic art, the, among the Greeks, ii. 
7, seqq, 

Manticles, son of Theocles, i, 226. 

Mantinea, one of the capitals of Ar- 
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cadia, ii. 389 j opposes Sparta, 
iii. 270; battle of, 289 ; rclajises 

, into its former position, 291 ; tlie 
independence of, iv. 302 ; war with, 
303 ; fall of, 304 ; rebuilding ol, 
417 ; opposed to Ej)aniinondas, 479; 
attempted surprise of, 484 ; battle 
of, 486. 

Mantitbeus, iii. 482 ; iv. 282. 

Marathon, ii. 217 ; march of the 
Athenians to, ih. ; the battle of, 
220, seqq. ; monument of the victory 
of, 224. 

Mardonins, the expedition of, ii. 189 ; 
wreck of his licet, 190 ; ambitions 
designs of, 294 ; remains in Thes- 
saly, 295 ; his plans, 298 ; overtures 
to Athenians, ih. ; devastates Attica, 
801 ; in Boeotia, ih. ; at Piafee®, 304 ; 
his death, 306. 

Maritza, river, v. 8. 

Mascames, ii. 343. 

Masistes, brother of Xer-xos, ii. 368. 

Massagetse, the, ii. 106. 

Massalia, a fixed seat of Hellenic cul- 
ture, i. 454 ; its trade and colonics, 
456. 

Matricetas, astronomer, ii. 611. 

Maussollus, dynast of Caria, v. 108 ; his 
death, 257. 

Mazares, the army of, ii. 125 ; his 
death, 126. 

Medes, the, ii. 109, seqq. 

Media, ii, 109 ; fall of the throne of, 

Median 'Wall, the, iv. 175. 

Medius, dynast of Larisa, iv, 230. 

Megabates, expedition of, against 
Naxos, ii. 174. 

Megabuzus, the satrapj’- of, ii. 163 ; 
his campaigns, 164. 

Megaclcs, chosen husband of Agariste, 
i. 268. 

Megalopolis, foundation of, iv. 420, 
seqq. ; its border-war with Laconia, 
470 ; oration of Demosthenes for, v. 
250 ; protected by Philip, 333. 

Megara, condition of, i. 285 ; founds 
Byzantium, 286 ; and Chalcedon, 
431 ; Megara in' Sicily, 441 ; resists 
the Persians, ii. 302, 393 ; joins the 
Attico-Argive alliance, 392 ; com- 
plaints of, against Athens, iii. 91 ; 
irreconcilable feud declared by 
Athens against, 61 ; new conflict of 
parties in, 160, iv, 246 ; protected 
by Philip, v. 334. . 

Melancridas, iii. 408. 

Melanippidcs, dithyramhic poet, iv. 


Melanippus of Thebes, i. 262. 

Melas of Thessaly, i. 271. 

Meles, called father of Homer, i. 136. 
Melesias, son of Thucydides, iii. 435, 
Melesippus, iii. 54. 

Meletus, tragic poet, iv. 82 ; accuser 
of Socrates, 147. 

Melicertes, least of, ii. 30. 

Melissa, married to Periander, i. 281 ; 
her death, 282. 

, Phrygian hamlet, iv. 22. 

Melissus, philosopher, ii, 472. 

Melon, iv. 345, 347. 

Melos, Athenian expedition against, 

iii. 296, seqq. ; fall of, 299 ; its in- 
habitants summoned back, 529, 

Memphis, ii. 153. 

Menander, sent to Syracuse, iii. 367, 
519. 

Monde, iii. 186. 

Menecles, iii. 613. 

Meneclides, opponent of Epaminondas, * 

iv. 354, 436, 491. 

Menedaius, iii. 141. 

Menedemns, legislator at Pyrrha, v. 
208. 

Meuestheus, son of Iphicrates, v. Ill ; 

accusation of, 114, 217.’ 

Menippns, iii. 42. 

Mentes, king of the Taphiass, i, 436, 
Mermnadfe, the, ii. 100 ; their home 
in Caria, ih. ; in Lydia, 101 ; their 
war with Miletus, 107 ; fall of their 
dynasty, 121. 

Mes'odoma, name for a Spartan wife, i. 
206. 

Mesopotamia, ii. 110, 247. 

Messaua, taken by the Syracusans, iiL 
260 ; Nicias attempts to talce, 347. 
Jlessaiiia, land of the Iapygian.s, i» 
434 ; the Messapian language, 435. 
Messene, foundation of, iv. 432 ; in 
league with Athens, v. 248 ; pro- 
tected by Philip, 333. 

Messeuia, foundation of, i. 164 ; its 
relations with Laconia, 212 ; extin- 
guished, 227 ; war in, ii- 394, 397 ; 
St. and Thebes, iv. 409 ; revolt in, 
431 ; new cities of, 433 ; restoration 
of, 463. 

Messenian war, First, i. 214 ; Second 
224. • 

Messenians, the, retreat into Arcadian 
territorj', i. 226; established at Nau- 
pactus, ii. 399 ; their migratioms, iv. 
409 ; summoned home, 410. 
Metagenes, ii. 558. _ 

Metapontium, foundation of, i, 446 ; in 
37 ; iii. 249. 

Methone, port of Messenia, i. 213, 226. 
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Metlioxxe in Eubcea, founded, i. 430 *, 
Athenian attack upon, iii. 59 ; re- 
storation of, iv. 433. 

ill Macedonia, foundation of, 

V. 16 ; fall of, 55. 

Melhydriuni, IV. 422. 

Metliynina, iii. 100. 

Metiochus (or Mctichus), rhetor and 
architect, iii. 42. 

Metoeei at Athens ; persecution of the, 
iv. ,25. 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, commentator 
on Homer, v. 179. 

Metronomi, the, at Athens, ii. 32S. 

M’etroum, the, at Athens, v. 146. 

Micythus resigns the government of 
Rhegium and Zaucle, iii. 245. 

Midas, traditions of, i. 75, ii. 98 ; his 
royal throne at Delphi, ib. 

Midias, v. 266 ; il. and Demosthenes, 
271 5 elected one of the Pylagorse, 
409, 417. 

'ililetus, i. 246 ; at feud with Carystus 
and .Eubtta, 252 ; its four harbours, 
409 ; its trade, 410, 413 ; its colo- 
nising' activity, 417 ; the mother 
of eighty colouie.s, 422 ; its connex- 
ion with Egypt, ib. ; extent of its 
trade, 427, 472, ii. 39 ; at war with 
the Mermuadoj, 107 ; hTaxian exiles 
at, 172 ; critical posiliou of, 184 ; 
final straggle at, 185 3 doom of, 
188; naval battle of, iii. 416,- mas- 
sacre at, iv. 10. 

Miltiades (the younger), conspires 
against Darius, ii. 162, seqq. 3 ar- 
rives at Athens, 215 3 chosen as 
general, 216 ; in .supreme commaiul 
at Marathon, 218 3 at the height of 
his inilticnce, 225 3 iiidictmejifc of, 
227 3 conviction, sentence, and death 
of, ib. 228. 

Alindarus, coinmaud.s the Spartan fleet, 
iii. 464 3 at Abydus, 466 ; falls at 
Oyzicus, 469. 

Minos, king of Crete, i. 71 ; expels 
the Cariaus, 72 3 hia infltrence, 
73. 

hLinya?, the, i. 87’; found Orchomeuus, 
88 3 their foundatfons in Pelopon- 
nesus, 178. 

Jhiylenaeans, the, ii. 125. 

Mitylene, ii. 120 ; subjects Antissa, 
Eresus, and Pyrrha, iii. 99 ; revolt 
of, 100 3 enters the Peloponnesian 
confederation, 104 ; eapitniatiou of^ 
109 3 debates at Athens on, 118 ; 
summary judgment on, 119 3 the 
punishment of, 122. 

Mnaseas, the house of, v. 62 ; his 


quarrel with Eutliycratea, 64 ; par- 
tisan of Macedonia, 360. 

Miiasippus, iv. 383. 

Mnesicle.s erects the Propylaja. ii. 
583. 

Mncsiplulu.s, i. 354 3 encourages The- 
mistoeles, ii. 287 ; the political teach- 
ing of, 427. 

Moderates, the, at Athens ; victory of 
iii. 121, iv. 13, 59. 

Molos.si, the, i. 104 ; v. 57. 

Alolycria, i. 272. 

Months, the Greek, ii. 24. 

Morea, coiuiue.st of tlio, i. 122. 
Morsimus, tragic poet, iv; 80. 

Motye, iii. 215. 

Jliiuychia, the acropedis of, ii. 559, 
561 3 the a.ssembly in, iii. 540 ; 
Tlu'usybulus at, iv. 41 ; the battle 
of, 42, 

Slurychides, the Hellespontian, ii. 300. 
Muse.s, the, ii. 78 ; worship of, v. S3. 
j\Iu.sic, the art of, in Greece, iv. 104, 
seqq . ; Apolliue, at Sparta, 108, 
Mycena^, i. 141 ; seimlelire in, 142. 
MyliB, foundation of, i. 450 ; iii. 202. 
Myreimis, does homage to Brasidas, iii. 
179. 

Myron, the Orthagoride, i. 261 ; his 
chariot victory at Ulym[)ia, i6. ; builds 
an Ionic treasury at Olympia;, ii, 63, 

of Eleuthene, .sculptor, ii. 550; 

his Discobidu.% ib. 

Myrouides, ii. 307 ; his campaign 
against the Corinthians, 393 ; de- 
feats the Thebans near tEuophyta, 
897. 

Mysia, ii. 157, 

H. 

Habonnassar, ii. 110. 

Haples, the double bay of, i. 438. 
Nauarchy, the, at Sparta, iv. 163, 
hTaucrarias, the, in Attica, i. 310, 384, 
Haucratis, foundation of a colony in, 
i. 426. 

Haupactus, an Attic naval station, iii. 
4 3 saved by Demosthenes, 140 ; 
evacuated by the Messeniaiis and 
restored to the Locriaii.s, iv, 8, v. 
367 3 handed over by Philip to the 
^.rEtolians, 431. 

Nauplia, allied with Prasiaj and Hei'- 
mione against the Achreans, i. 101. 
Hausicles, v. 342, 347. 

Nausiniens, the year of, iv. 366 ; v. 
83. 

Uaxos (island), sculpture in, ii. 70 ; 
quarries of emery at, 71 ; descrip- 
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tion of, 170 ; civil trouWes in, 171; 
expedition against, 174; sacked by 
tlie Persians, 207 ; reduction of, 
347 ; exiles from, at Miletus, 172 ; 
enslaved, 484 ; Attic citizens con- 
ducted to, 486 ; battle of, iv. 370. 

Ifaxos {in Sicily), foundation of, i. 
440. 

Neapolis, oiiposite Thasos, foundation 
of, V. 53. 

Nebneadnezar, ii. Ill, 11!); bis death, 

120 . . 

Ifeda, valley of the, i. 226. 

Neleidre, the, i. 250 ; at Milutn.s, ii. 
98 ; family registers of the Attic, 

ii. 504. . 

Hemea, battle of, iv. 234 ; Epaminon- 
das at, 481. 

JTemean game.s, the, founded, ii. 29. 

ifeogenes, Tyrant at Histicea, iv. 
447. 

Neon, at Messeno, v. 360. 

Neophron, tragic ])oet, iv. 79. 

Neoptolemus, actor, v. 186. 

Nestus, river, v. 5.5. 

Nicjua, magazines at, iii. 97 ; taken by 
Philip, V. 418, 

Nieanor, painter, ii. 585. 

Nice, statue of, ii, 576, 581. 

Nicieratus, son of Nicia.s, iv. 24 ; his 
fall, ih, V. 185. 

Nifiia.s, son of Niceratns, his wealth, 
iii 93 ; strategus after the death of 
Pericles, ih. ; his party, 95 ; his ex- 
IKidition to Minoa, -fee., 136 ; at 
the Delian festival, 143 ; N, and 
Cleon, 153; his e.xpedition against 
Corinth, 156 ; subdues Oythcra, 
1.58 ; at Potidaaa, 186 ; the Peace 
of, 193 ; its limited effects, 266, 
m/'f)'. ; N. and the p(*ace-j)arty at 
Alliens, 275 ; his ])olitieal short- 
siglitcdness, 276 ; challenge between, 
and Alcibiades, 293 ; as colleague of 
Alcibiacles against Syraense, 320 ; 
his speech in the a.sseinbly, 322 ; 
besieges Syracuse, 346 ; attempts to 
take Messaiia, 347 ; his difficulties, 
365 ; sends a letter to the Athenian 
pp.oyile, 366 ; opposes Demostlienes, 
374 ; takes up a position on the 
Eriiiens, 381 ; surrenders to Gylip- 
pus, 382 ; his death, 3SS. 

Nicodorus of Mantinea, legislator, iv. 
76. 

Nicodromius, ii. 232. 

Nicogunes and Themistocles, ii. 356. 

Nieolocluis, iv. 373. 

Nicomachns, president of a Legislative 
Commission, iii. 523 ; his anconsti- 


tional law, 637, iv. 60 ; revises the 
laws on public w'Drsliip, 62. 

Nicomacbiis, comic poet, the Chiron 
of, iv. 100. 

physician, father of Aris- 
totle, V. 35. 

Nicophemus, iv. 283 ; his execution, 287. 

Nico.stratus, iii. 130. 

Nicoteles, iv. 168. 

Nile, the, i. 15; its principal outlets 
occupied by the Greeks, 425. 

Nine lloads, the, near the mouth of the 
Strymon, ii 363. 

Nineve, ii 99 ; the Medcs renounce 
allegiance to, 100 ; siege of, 110 ; 
fall of, 119. 

Niiioo, foundation of, ii 99. 

Niims, ii. 99. 

Ninyada?, the, in Assyria, ii 99. 

Niohe, i. 81. 

Nisaja, port of, i. 286 ; ii. 400. 

Nojnophylaces, the, at Athens, ii. S84. 

Noniothetai, the, at Athens, iv. 61. 

Notiura, under the power of Athens, 

iii. Ill ; taken by Thrasylus, 474 ; 
Athenian defeat at, 496. . 

Nympbaenm, port of the Taurian 
peninsnla, v. 214. 

Njmiphodoms of Abdcra, iii. 61 ; ne- 
gotiates with Sitalces and Perdiccas, 
62, ,v. 9. 

0 . 

Ok-e, i 197. 

Ochns (Artaxerxes III.), v. 240. 

Octaeteris, the, ii. 512. 

Odessus (or Ordessus), i. 419. 

Odenin, the, at Athens, ii, 665, 679, 

iv. 40 ; (in the Lyceum), built by 
Lj'cm-gus, V. 472. 

Odr-ysre. the kiug<lom of the, iii. 98 ; v. 
S, 130. 

Odysiseus, ii. 43. 

OEbarcs, atDaacylium, ii, 169. 

CEiiiadiu, iii. 5. 

QCnoe, the fj'ontier fortress of Attica, 
iii. 57 ; besieged by Oorintbians and 
Eccotians, 459 ; Lacedannonian de- 
feat at, iv. 252. 

CEnopliyta, victory at, ii. 397. 

(Ejiolrians, the, i. 443. 

(Enus, valley of the, iv. 428. 

Oeroo, stream of, ii. 304. 

(Eta, Mount, iv. 197. 

Olbia, founded, i. 419 ; v- 216. 

Olen, the Apolline hymns of, ii. 79. 

Oligarchs, the Athenian) ii, 396 ; their 
treason at Tauagra, ?&. ; their 
theories, iii. 435 ; tbeir deputation 
to Sparta, 452; end of their Tynvnnis, 
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460, tlieir intrigues, 505, 630, iv. 
13 ; tire Theban assassination of the, 
347. 

Olpte, battle of, iii. 140._ 

Olympia, sanctuary at, i. 231 ; temple 
of Here at, 232; dignity of, ii. 20j 
the fair at, 35 ; the Lesbians at, iii. 
103 ; dedicatory offeriiigs at, 226 ; 
battle at, iv. 471. 

Olympias, niece of Arybbas, marries 
Philip, V. 57, 367. 

Olympic games, the prizes at, i. 234, 
240 ; as a coninioa Pelopounesiau 
festival, ii. 28 ; the festival year, i. 

242. 

Olympioum, the, at Acragas, iii. 239. 

Olympiodorus, ii. 303. 

Olympus, Mount, on the frontier of 
Hellas, i, 118 ; Xerxes at, ii. 251, 
V. 6. 

Olyuthian Orations of Demosthenes, 
the, V. 278, sej 5 f. ; War, the, v. %83, 
s&qq. 

Olynthus, iii. 16, iv. 309 ; expedition 
against, 321 ; capitulation otj 325, 
V. 46 ; allied with Pliilip, 61, 74 ; 
sends an embassy to Athens, 76; 
history of, 272, $eqq. ; 0. and 
Philip, 276 ; sends embassies to 
Atheus, 276 ; admitted into the 
Attic Confederation, 283 ; defeated 
in two battles, 285 ; fall of, 286. 

Omphalos, the, at Delphi, ii. 18. 

Onatas, sculptor, ii. 65 ; his Apollo, 
549. 

Oneates, i, 263. 

Onesilus besieges Salamis, ii. 181. 

Onctor, brother-in-law of Aphohus, v. 

■ 229. 

Onomaeles, iii. 416. 

Onomacritus, has the care of the ora- 
cles under Pisistratus, i. 371 ; his 
collection of oraole-s, ii. 46 ; at Susa, 

243. 

Oiiomarchus, heads the war-party at 
Phocis, V, 64 ; his victories, 69 ; his 
defeat and death, 71, 251. 

Onomastus, suitor of Agariste, i. 268. 

Opheltas, Boeotian king, i. 108. 

Ophis, stream, iv, 304,*417. 

Opisthodomos, the, of the Parthenon, 
ii. 668, 679. 

Opuntians, the [Sec Locrians]. 

Oracles, power of the, il 12, seqq . ; 
power of the Delphic oracle, 18 ; 
answers of the Pythian, 46. 

Oratory in Greece, ii. 513; at Athens, 
514; forensic, 618; at Athens, v. 
168, 170. 

Orchomenus, founded,!, 88; its citadel 


captured, 108, iv. 23.5, 261 ; recog- 
nised as an independent state, 271 ; 
situation of, 422; restoration of, v' 
437. 

Orestes, bones of, brought back to 
Sparta, i. 190, 229 ; ii. 383. 

, dynast of Pharsalus, ii. 399 > 

iv. 441, 

Orestis, district in Macedonia, v. 12. 

Oreus remains in Attic hands, iii, 
456. 

Oroctes, his message to Polycrates, ii 
150. 

Oropus, iii, 1.36 ; defeat of the Athe- 
nians .-It, 45.5 ; taken by Tliebes, iv. 
4GS ; loss of, v. 96 ; restoreil to 
Atheus, 443, 

Orpheotelesta?, the, iv. 74. 

Orpheus, ii. 78. 

of Croton, i. 371. 

Orrhesciaiis, the silver coinage of, v. 
62. 

Orsippus, the M'egarean, i. 285. 

Orthagora-s (Andreas), i. 260. 

Orthagoridaj, the, of Bicyou, i. 260, 

Ortygia occupied by Greeks, i. 441 ; 
iii. 204. 

Oseopliori, the choral dance of the, iii. 
91. 

Ossa range, the, i, 8. 

Ostracism at Athens, i. 401 . 

Ostrovo, the basin ot v. 13. 

Otanes captures Byzanti\im and Ghal- 
oedon, ii. 167. 

Otys, king of Paphlagonin, iv. 218. 

Oxylus, i. 121. 

Ozolians, tlie [Sec Louui.\ns]. 


P. 

Paclies, iii. 8.9; .arrives off Itlitylene, 
104 ; Mityleue ('ai>ituliites to, 109 ; 
subjects Lesbos, 111. 

Pactolus, the, ii. 102, 116 ; victory on 
the, iv, 215. 

Pactyes, ii. 124 ; his revolt, 125 ; liiv 
end, 126. 

Pmon, the third in the sentences of 
Thrasymachus, v, 169, 

Pffioiiians, the, ii. 164, v. 11 ; hum- 
bled by Philip, ii, 43. 

Pagasre, iv. 442 ; the cliief harbour ol 
Thessaly, v, 71. 

Pagondas, iii. 163. 

Painting at Atheus, ii. 545 ; v. 200. 

Palsestra, the, ii. 33 ; its influence oi: 
.ffiginetan art, 74. 

Pallene, woi-ship of Pallas Athene at,, 
i. 302 ; the peuinsula of, iii. 16. 
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Painmenes, Tliebau general, iv. 344, 
421 ; in Asia, v. 69. 

Pampliaes, ii. 114. 

Piimpliylia, ii. 362. 

Paiuenus, sculptor, iii. 44. 

Panatheiifea, the, i. 302 ; revived by 
Pisistratus, 367, ii, 677, 582, v. 
433. 

Pancratium, the, i. 241. 

Pandrosos, ii. 582. 

Panegyrics, Ionian, ii. 34, 

Pangaium, Mount, i. 52. 

Panionium, the, ii. 43. 

Panomius remains in the hands of the 
Phoenicians, i. 450 ; iii. 215. 
Pantagnotus of Samo.s, ii. 140. 
Pantaleon, son of Omphalion, cele- 
brates two Olympiads, i. 235. 

, son of Alyattes, ii. 113. 

Panticapscum (Kertsch), foundation of, 
i. 420 ; ii. 128. 

Panyasis, uncle of Herodotus, ii. 601, 
Paphlagouians, the, ii. 247. 

Parali, the, i. 311, 355, 384. 

Paralus, son of Pericles, death of, iii, 
'71. 

, the, iii. 441. 

Parapotainii, town of, v. 425, 
Parmenides, philosopher, ii, 428 ; 
legislator of Elea, ib . ; at Athens, 
42.4. 

Pamienio, v. 298. 

Parnassus, Mount, i. 9 ; ii. 2, 16 j 
V. 66, 419. 

Fames, Mount, ii. 8, 

Parrhasians, the, iv. 420. 

Parrhasius of Ephesus, painter, his 
Demos, v. 201. 

Paros, tlie working of marble in, ii. 71 ; 
account of, 170; siege of, by Miltl- 
ades, 226. 

Parthenii, the, at Sparta, i. 219. 
Parthenon, description of the, ii. 567, 
seqq. ; as a treasury, 579 : as a hall 
of festival, 581_, iii. 501. 

Pavthenos, the, ii. 579, 

Parthians, the, ii. 246, 

Parysatis, mother of Cyrus, iii. 485 ; iv, 
169, 207. 

Pasargadaa, the, tribe, ii. 118. 

, town, iv, 169, 

Pasimclus, Corinthian party-leader, iv. 
244. 

Patara, first temple of Apollo at, i, 
82. 

Patizithes, the Magian, ii. 153. 
Patroclidos, the law of, iii. 532, 
Pausanias, commander-in-chief of the 
Greeks, ii, 302; at PlatreiB, '304 ; 
regent for Plistarohus, 331 ; the con- 


federate fleet under, 331 ; at the cap- 
ture of Byzantium, 833 ; his treason, 
id, seqq. ; his recall, 336 ; his pro- 
secution and- acquittal, 352 ; forced 
to withilraw from Byzantium, 353 ; 
new intrigues and new indictment 
of, id. ; his death, 354. 

Pausanias, son of Plistoanax, king of 
Sparta, besieges Athens, iii, 529, 
iv. 48 ; leads liis army home, 52 ; 
the adversary of Lysander, 200 ; 
hrmriliates him, 212, 225 ; his mis- 
fortunes, 228 ; flies to Tegea, 229. 

• , a relative of the roj’^al house, 

invades Macedonia, v. 37, 39. 

Pedasians, the, ii. 132, 

Pediseans, the, i. 311, 356, 884. 

Peitho, V. 202. 

Pelagus, oak-forest, iv. 487. 

Pelasgi, and Hellenes, i. 30, seqq. ; their 
land becomes Hellenic, ii, 2. 

Pelasgian migration, i. 36 ; religious 
woi’ship, 51 ; P. Zeus, 231. 

Pelasgicon, the, at Athens, iii. 66. 

Pella, revolts against Amyntas, iv. 
809 ; foundation of, v. 33 ; Athenian 
embassy to, 295, seqq. ; the envoys 
at, 305, 387. 

Pelleno taken by the Arcadians, iv. 
437. 

Pelopidffi, the, i. 96 ; at Argos, 98 ; 
their origin, 146. 

Pelopidas, and the oligarchs, iv. 340, 
344, 346, 878 ; routs the Lacedae- 
monians at Tegyra, 379 ; at Leuctra, 
396, 428 ; in Thessaly, 452 ; liberates 
Larisa, 453 ; in Macedonia, ib. ; 
taken prisoner, ib. 454 ; conducts 
an embassy to Susa, 461 ; P, and 
Artaxerxes, 463 ; his death in Thes- 
saly, 478. 

Peloponnesian Confederation, the, re- 
solves upon war, iii. 25, 31 ; 'War, 
the, progress and extension of, 96 ; 
its fourth year, 99 ; sixths 134 ; 
seventh, 144 ; eighth, 158 ; ninth, 
184 ; tenth year, 188 ; States, the, 
Separate League of the, 270. 

Peloponnesians, the, unite wuth the 
Athenians, is 302 ; prevent the 
building of the walls of Athens, 323 ; 
lay siege to Oinoe, iii. 57 ; send an 
embassy to Persia, 72 ; before Platmai, 
74 ; devastate Salamis, 97 ; invade 
Attica, 109 ; occupji- Sphacteria, 
146 ; blockaded in Pirseeus, 409 ; at 
jEgospotami, 620. 

Peloponnesus, description of the, i. 10 ; 
conflicts in, ii. 389, seqq. ; war be- 
tween the Northern maritime states 
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of, and Athens, 391 ; schools of sculp- 
ture in, 549 ; hostilities in, iii. 287 ; 
movements in, against Sparta after 
the Peace of Antalcidas, iv. 801 ; 
after the liberation of Thehes, 411 ; 
the Thebans in, 428 ; continued 
■agitation in, 437 ; third Tliehan 
expedition into, 465 ; fourth, 481,' 
V, 251 ; ^Eschines in, 292 ; Philip of 
Macedonia in, 331, 357; Demos- 
thenes in, 358, neqq. ; embassy from, 
to Athens, 360 ; change in the whole 
system of, after Leuctra, 446 ; terri- 
torial changes in, 449. 

Pelops, adored as founder of the Olym- 
pian games, i. 232. 

Pelusinm, the victory near, ii. 137. 

Penestse, the, in Theksaly, iv. 446. 

Penens (river), i. 241. 

7’entakosioinediinni, the, in Attica, i. 
SS2. 

Peparethus, siege of, v, 99, 239 ; de- 
vastated by Philip, 386. 

Perdiccas I., founder of the Macedonian 
kingdom, ii, 165 ;'v. 10, 22, 

^ — II., incites the Corinthians 

against Athens, iii. 16 ; reconciled 
to Athens, 62 ; Therma restored to 
him, ii. ; his dispxtte with the 
Lynccstfe, 167, v. 26 ; the crisis of 
his- reign, 28 ; kimlles a second 
Tliracian war, 30 ; his activity and 
sagacity, 82 ; his patronage of emi- 
nent Gretdis, ib. 

III., overthrows Ptoleinnens, 

V. 39 ; recalls his brother Philip, 45. ; 
his death, ib. ; competition for his 
throne, ih., 40, 274. 

Pei'ganin.s, iv. 180. 

Periander of Corinth, son of Cypselus, 
as.snmt*.s his father's dominion, i. 
279, 281 ; his family, 282 ; his death, 
284, ii. 109, 111. 

Pericies, sou of Xanthipims, as oppo- 
nent ’of Oimon, ii. 371, 374 ; com- 
mands an expedition to Achaia, 399 ; 
leads a fleet to the Holle.spont, 401 ; 
at Euboea, 406 ; pursues hi.s own 
poliev, 409 ; hi.s influence, 412 ; his 
family and youth, 435, ; his 

training, 437 ; his social position, , 
438 ; P. and the democracy, 440, 
s:yj'. ; as a party politician, 442, 
seqq. ; as a public orator, 454 ; as 
coinmander-in-cliief, 456 ; as super- 
intendent of the finance.s, 457 ; as 
commissary of the civic body, 458 ; 
as a private individual, 459 ; jP. and 
Aspasia, 460 ; his domestic economy 

* .iwid public character, 462 ; his 


speeches, 463 ; his political prin- 
ciples and foreign policy, 464 ; his, 
policy towards the allies, 468 ; be- 
fore Samos, 472 ; blockades the city 
of Samos, 473 ; entrusted with the 
inoney.s of the Attic treasury, 479 ; 
his expedition to the Thracian Cher- 
sonnesus, 485 ; in the Pontus, 486 ; 
superintends the foundation of citieis, 
488 ; his law on the (uvic franchise, 
492 ; his interest in philosophy, 508 ; 
encourages tlie art of song at Athens, 
522 ; P. and Phidias, 5.54 ; proposes 
national schemes of art, 655 ; builds 
the Odemn, 565 ; the Parthenon and 
the PropylKa, 583 ; tlnx vast material 
advantages for Athens achieved by, 
587 ; his war-speech, iii. 29, seqq. ; 
his political position, 41 ; his enemies, 
ib. ; prosecuted, 48 ; his motives for 
wav, ib. seqq. ; his preparatory mea- 
sures, 65 ; his expedition against 
Megara, 60 ; hi.s speech at the burial 
of the citizens fallen in the war, 68 ; 
public confidence in the system of, 
64 ; his expedition against Epidan- 
rus, Argolis, etc., 68 ; justifies him- 
self before the Assemldy, 69 ; prose- 
cuted and condemned, 70 ; re-elected 
Stmtegns, 72 ; his ilhm.ss and death, 
76 ; review of his administration, 77, 
seqq. 

Pericles, sou of the great, iii. 602 ; his 
execution, 513.- 

Periuthus, Samian colony, ii. 164 ; its 
strength as a maritime forti'css, v. 
382 ; siege of, 389. 

Perineci, the, in Laconia, i. 199, 211, 
iv. 6 ; their discontent, 202, 429. 

Pcrrhmbians, the, and the Dorians, i, 
109 ; submit to Xerxt‘.s,, ii. 272. 

Perse; ihone, divinity of the Mysteries, 
iii. 481 ; worship' of, iv. 433. 

Puvseu.s, i. 97. 

Persia, ii, 408 ; relations between 
Sparta and, iii. 394 ; rektinns of, 
with Greece during the hitter lialf of 
tlic Peloponnesian War, 483 ; at war 
witli Sparta, iv. 186 ; approximation 
between Sparta and, 266 ; her gains 
from the Peace of Antalcidas, 278 ; 
represented at the eongrc.ss at Sparta, 
384, V. 129 ; envoys to, 333 ; offers 
support to the Greeks at the siege of 

• Perinthus, 390, 

Persians, the, ii. 109, 117 ; advance 
upon Echatana, 118 ; in Lydia, 
121 ; in the valley of tlie Mfcander, 
126-; destroy Magne.sia, ib. ; be- 
siege Phociea, 128, 131, 133 ; con- 
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qiier Egypt, 137, 152; on the 
Daimhe, i61 ; extension of their em- 
pire, 167 ; at war ■with the lonians, 
180 ; their reve-nge on the lonians, 

. 188 ; shipwrecked off jithos, 190 ; hi 
the Cyclades and Enbcea, 207 ; at 
ifarathon, 220 ; sail to the Phalcms, 
222 ; their armada, 245 ; off Artemi- 
sinin, 278, ; their three naval 

conllicts with the Greeks, 280 ; at 
Dedphi, 282 ; in Boootia, 283 ; at 
Salamis, 291, seqQ'. ; pursued, 294 ; 
on the Asopus, 302 ; at Platseae, 304, 
se^q. ; review of the -wars of, 313, 
.•icqq. ; at Samos and Mycale, 318. 

Petalism at Syracuse, iii. 246. 

Peucetiaus, settlements of the, i. 435. 

Pha'aces, the, (conduits) at Acragas, iii, 
240. 

Pha'ax, iii. 263, 293. 

Phtodo of Elis, philosopher, v. 143, 

Phajdriades, the, ii. 16 ; their three 
springs, ib. 

Phuxnus, astronomer, ii. 511. 

PhahpcuB, son of Onomarch'us, hecomes 
captain-general of Phoeis, v. 313, 
315 ; his capitulation, 316, v. 72. 

Phalaris of Acragas, iii. 212. 

Phalorus, the j Persian fleet off, ii. 
284. . 

Phanagoria on th.e Bosporus, i. 420. 

Phanes, ii. 137. 

Pharnabazus, as satrap in ITorthern 
Asia .Minor, iii. 395 ; as rival of 
Ti.ssaphernes for the favour of Sparta, 
397 ; at the Bosporus, 473 ; offers a 
truce to Alcibiades, 476 ; Sasa, 484; 
as satrap at Dascylium, iv. 21 ; en- 
tertains Alcibiades, jb. ; favouns 
Sparta, 156 ; P. and .Lysander, 157 ; 
unites Mysia and the Troad under 
the suzerainty of Persia, 168 ; his 
jiromises to Anaxibiu.s, 181 ; at 
Susa, 204 ; supports Conon, 207 ; 
remains satrap on the Helle.S]>ont, 

■ 213 ; relieves Conon at Cauntis, 
238. 

Pha.rnaces, satrap in Asia Minor, iii. 
72. 

Pharodemxxs composes an Atthis, v. 
176. . 

Piiiirsalus defies Iiison, iv. 445. 

Phasis, trade of, i. 421. 

Phiiyllus of Croton, iii. 250. 

^ brother of Onoraarchns, v. 

69 ; loader of the Phociaus, 72 ; his 
death, 313. 

Pliea, iv. 195. 

Idicneus, sacred documents in, ii. 
45. - 

VOL. V. 


Pheiue becomes the centre of Thessaly* 
iv. 442 ; its Tyrants, v. 70, 
Phereerates, the Chiron ascribed to, iv. 
109. 

Pherecydes of Leros, and the Logo-* 
graphi, ii. 499, 511, 

Phercuicus, iv. 346. 

Phidias, sou of Charmidcs, .sculptor, ii. . 
553 ; his Athene Proviachos, 564, 
iv. 498 ; P. and Pericles, ii. 564 ; 
his genius displayed in the Parthe- 
■ non, 568, 570, ^ 574, ii. 43 ; at 
Olympia, 44 ; his statue of Zeus, 46 ; 
his prosecution, ib. ; his death, 46. 
Phidon of Ai’go-s, expels the Spartans 
of Argolis, i, 236 ; his commercial- 
reforms, 255 ; celebrates the twenty- 
eighth Olympiad, 256 ; his death,' 
267, V. 20. 

Phidon, one of the Thirty, iv. 44 ; goes 
to Sparta, 46. 

Phigalea, iv. 411 ; massacre at, 412. 
Philamnion, the Delphian,' ii, 79. 

Philip of Macedonia, brother of Per- 
diccas II., V. 26. 

II., V. 38, 40 ; his accession, 41 ; 

his first achievements, 43 ; his re- 
forms, 44 ; his foreign polic 3 ’^, 46, 
seqq. ; conquers Amphipolis, 50 j 
allied with Olynthus, 51 ; crosses 
th.e Stiymon, 54 ; destroys Methone, 
55 ; his dominion, ib. 56 ; his coin- 
age, ib. ; maiTies Olympias, 57 ; 
as sucee.ssor of Ia.son, 59 ; his Greek 
policy, 60 ; takes up the policy of 
Thebes, 62 ; in Thessal}’', 71, 73 ; in 
Thrace, 74; subjects ‘the Ohalci- 
dians, ib. ; P. and Olynthus, ib. 75, 
275 ; his partisans at Athens, 293 ; 

- hi.s armies on the Hellespont and the 
Bo.sporu.s, 294 ; desires peace, ib. ; at 
war -with Cersoblej»tes, 304 ; with 
the envoys in Thessaly, 308 ; P. and 
Tliermopylffi, 311 ; summoned .against 
Phoeis, 312 ; at Delphi, 816 ; ap- 
peases Athens, 321 ; celebrates the 
Pythia, 822 ; j-etunis to Macedonia, 
327 ; his position at the conclusion 
of the peace, 328 ; his further 
schemes, 329 ; in Thessaly' 331 ; 
» his progress in Peloponnesus, ib. ; 
as protector of Elis, Messenia, &c., 
333, seq. ; his relations with Athens, 
334 ; his friends there, 338 ; his 
troops in Eubcea, 365 ; establishes 
connexions with the iEtolians, 367 ; 
returns home, 368 ; his letter to tlie 
Athenians, 369 ; his proposals re- 
jected, 372 ; devastates Peparethus, 
386 ; his Thracian war, 387, soqq. ; 
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besieges Perinthits, 389, and Byzan- 
timiQ, 391 ; at war with Athens, 
392 ; raises the siege of Byzantium, 
394 ; in Scythia, ib. ; his difficulties 
and intrigues, 407 ; appointed Am- 
phictyonic genei'al, 413 ; his ad- 
vance, 418 ; occupies Elatea, 419 ; 
marches to Amphissa, 430 ; nego- 
tiates, 431 ; devastates Boeotia, 433 ; 
at CIiEeronea, 436; his peace-pro- 
posals to Athens, 443 ; in Pelopon- 
nesus, 445 ; his Hellenic policy, 465, 
s&qq. 

Philippi, foundation of, v. 54. 

Philip’pic, the First, -v. 262, seqq. ; the 
Second, 361 ; the Third, 377, seqq. 
Philippopolis, foimdation of, v. 388. 
Philippus, Athenian oligarch, iv. 342. 
Philisens of Ahydus, captain of mer- 
cenaries at Delphi, iv, 458 ; recalled 
to Asia, ib. 

Philistides, Tyrant of Oreus, slain, v, 
385, i 

Philistiou of Loori, teacher of medicine, 
v. 182. 

Philocles, iii. 519. 

, nephew of iEschylus, tragic 

, poet, iv. 80. 

Pliilocrates at JVIelos, iii. 299. 

; proposes negotiations with • 

Philip, V. 293, 300 ; the Peace of, 
336 ; condemned to death, 351. 
Philolaus, the Bacohiade, emigrates to 
Thebes, i. 276. 

introduces Pythagorean wis- 
dom into Thebes, iv. 336. 

Philoraelus, v. 64 ; commander of the 
Phocian troops, 66 ; seizes Delphi, 
66 ; conduct of the war by, 67 ; his 
defeat and death, 68. 

Philopcemen, iv, 500: 

Philosophy, effects of, ii. 425 ; its rela- 
• tions with the state at Athens, 427, 
508 ; in Sicily, iii. 230 : in Greece, 
V. 477. 

Philoxeims, dithyrarabic poet, iv. 103. 

; , son of PtoleraiBus, v. 38. 

Phineus, the Phcenician, i. 412. 

Phlius, independence of, iv. 306 ; dis- 
turbances at, 321 ; Spartan expedi- 
tion against, 323 ; siege and capitu* 
lation of, 324, 412 ; concludes peace 
with Thebes, 469. 

' Phocffia, i. 452 ; its situation and sig- 
nificance, ii. 123 ; besieged by the 
Persians, 128 ; abandoned by its in- 
habitants, 129. 

Ph icasans,^ the voyages of, i. 453 ; in 
_ Iberia, ib, ; found Massalia, ii. seqq. ; 
occupy Ehode, 456 ; in Spain, ib. • 


found Heinerosoopeuin and Maniace, 
456 ; trade with Tartessus, 457 ; de- 
fend their city against Harpagus, ii. 
128 ; sail away, 129 ; their adven- 
tures and settlement at Hyelo iu 
Lucauia, 130. 

Phocians, the, ii, 277 *, attack Doris, 
394; attempt to incorporate , Del phi, 
404 ; defeated at Navycus, iv, 230. 

Phocion, at the battle of Haxo.s, iv. 
371, V. 2C1 ; in Euboea, 268, 393 ; bis 
character, 428 ; elected general, ^{39. 

Phocls, agitation in, ii. 403 ; envoys of 
Thebes in, iv. 406, v. 62 ; Amphic- 
tyonic decree against, 63, 67 ; at 
war with Thebes, 300 ; P. and 
Athens, 313 ; doom of, 319 ; devas- 
tation of, 419 ; skirmishes in, 427. 

Phciebidas, expedition of, aminst 
Thebes, iv. 314 ; seizes the Cadmea, 
315 ; judged on Spai-tan principles, 


Plimnician characters and alphabet, ii. 


Phoenicians, the, build Byblua, fSidon, 
Tyro, i. 39 ; in Greece, 40 ; their 
commerce, 42 ; their deities, 53 ; 
their maritime expeditions, 410 ; 
their trade, 412. 

Phomiio, ii. 473, iii. 17; his, vigilance, 
75 ; his conflicts with the-ipopukt 
orators, 89 ; at Astacus, 99. ‘ 

(or Phoimus), at the court of 

Gelo, iii, 231, 233. 

, an Aoarnanian, v. 471. 

, legislator in Elis, v. 208. 

Phormisius, reactionary motion of, iv, 
54, 70. 

Phraortes, king of the Modes, ii. 
109. 

Phratries, in Attica, i. 306. 

Phrygia, subjected in the reign of 
Ninus, ii. 98. 

Phiygiaas, the, i. 34, 75 ; ii. 24-7. 

Phrygius, i, 250. 

Pbryne, v. 195. 

Phrynicluis, ii. 190, 213; his Fhtr- 

. nmee, 351, 507 ; Fall of Nikim, 

and his Fhcenissm, 530 ; his Hermit, 
iii. 343. 


, comic poet, his Mxms, iv. 

79 ; his Tragadi, 115. 

j son of Stratonides, com- 
mands an Attic fleet, iii, 416 ; P. and 
Alcihiades, 423 ; his hatred of Alei- 
biades and communications with 
Astyochus, 428 ; dismissed from his 
command, 429 ; assassinated, 463 ; 
trials concerning,' 461. 

Phrynis, cither-player, iv. l56. 
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Phryiion, an Athenian, captured hj'' 
Macedonian privateers, v. 292 ; in 
Philip’s camp, 293. 

Plithiotis, Achfcans in, i. 94. 

Phyle, the fort of, iv. 37 ; skirmishes 
near, 38 ; the “men of,” v. 80. 

Phyllidas, iv. 343, 346. 

Pieria, the home of the Muses, iii, 525, 
V. 15 ; under Archelans, 33. 

Pilaf-Tebe, Mount, y. 52. 

Pinacothece, the, of the Propyloja, ii. ‘ 
583. 

Pindar, his metaphysics, ii. 51, 256, 
257 ; his travels in Plellas, tb. ; his 
songs, 264 ; celebrates Athens, 316 ; 
and Sicily, iii. 237 ; celebrates 
Thero, id., iv. 332, 334. . 

Pindarus, nephew of Creesus, ii. 114. 

Pindus, Mount, i. 3 ; v. 6. 

Pirjeeu.s, the, foundation of, ii. 212, 
327, 559 ; construction'of a fort in, 

iii. 451 ; fight near, iv. 49 ; revival 
of activity in, 367 ; blockaded by 
Pollis, 870. 

Pii’ffium, the, on the Isthmus of 
Corinth, iv. 246. 

Pisa, foundation of, i. 173 ; tries to 
rival Elis, 217 j revolt and destruc- 
tion of, 236. 

Pisander, oligarch, iii. 317 ; his motion 
after the Mutilation of the Hermac, 
328 ; his schemes on arriving at 
Athens from the camp, 425 ; sent to 
Athens, 433, 438 ; condemned, 459. 

-, brother-in-law of Agcsilans, 

iv. 239 ; falls at Cnidus, id. 

Pisindelis, ii. 502. 

Pisistratns, i, 347 ; his descent and 
parentage, 350 ; as the foremost 
party-leader at Athen.s, 351 ; P. and 
Solon, 354 ; hi.s first Tyranny, 355 ; 
expelled, id. ; his second Tyranny, 
356 ; retreats to Eretria, 368 ;.his 
third Tyranny, 360 ; revives rela- 
tions with Delos, 361 ; patronises 
and encourages literature and art, 
370 ; his libraries, id. ; his death, 
872. 

Pison, one of the Thirty, iv. 25. 

Pisauthnes, satrap at Sardes, ii. 472, 
iii. 97, 110, 395 ; his revolt, 4S5. 

Pithias of Corcyra, indictment and 
death of, iii. 129. 

Plastic art, ii. 63 ; in the service of 
the temple, 64, se^g'. ; in Attica, 
571 ; at Thebes, iv»497. 

Platte®, resistance of, against Thebes, i. 
391 ; demands aid from Athens, id. ; 
new settlement of its boundaries, 
392, ii. 260 ; the Grreeks at, 803 ; 


the battle of, 305 ; prize of honour 
awarded to, 307 ; remains inde- 
pendent, 309 ; remains in allitince 
with Athens after Thirty Years’ 
Peace, 408, iii- 51 ; surprised by 
the Thebans, 52 ; besieged by Archi- 
damus, 105, 123 ; surrender of, 

124 ; delivered up to the Thebans, 
127 ; its destnietion, iv. 379 ; its 
restoration, v. 437. 

Platneans, the, run the blockade, iii. 
107 ; negotiations as to their fate, 
125 ; their execution, 127. 

Platca, island opposite the mouth of 
the Paliurus, 1 459. 

Plato, ii. 43 ; the Zam of, id. 313, 

, comic poet, iv, 72, 

Plistarchus, son of Jjeonidas, ii. 802. 

Plistoanax, king of Sparta, invades 
Attica, ii, 406 ; returns to Sparta, 

iii. 180. 

Plutai'chiLS of Eretria applies to Athens 
for aid, v. 266. 

Pluto, name given to the first ances- 
tress of the Pcloi)id®, i. 146. 

Plyuteria, the, festival of, i. 403 ; ii. 
582 ; iiL 494. 

Piiyx, the, at Athens, i. 864, iii, 467, 
480 ; the ancient, closed, iv. 84 ; i o- 
constructed as the place of popular 
assembly, 63. 

Podanemus, iv. 323. 

Poecile, the, at Athens, ii, 564. 

Poesy, the art of arts, ii. 76. 

Poetry at Athens, v, 184. 

Polemarchtis, brother of Lysias, iv, 
141 ; his death, v. 171. 

^ the, at Athens, i. 310. 

Political science in Sicily, iii. 230. 

Pollis, Spartan admiral, iv. 370. 

Polns, sophist, iv. 129 ; v. 168. 

Polybiades blockades Olynthns, iv. ' 
325. 

Polybius, iv. 500 ‘ v, 460. 

Polyclitus, sculptor, ii. 551, 

Polycrates, ii. 137-.; his rule and naval 
power in Samos,.. 140; overcomes 
Miletus and Lesbos, 141 ; his de- 
pendents and allies, id. ; his court, 
143; the causes of his fall, 147 ; his 
end, 150. 

, sophist, V. 140. 

PolyerituSj.iv. 206. 

Polydamas, cldef-justice at Pliarsalus, 

iv. 445. 

Polydorus, king of Sparta, i. 214. 

■ , brother and succes.sor of 

lason in Thessaly, iv. 451 ; his 
death, id. 

Polyenctes of Sphettus, v. 346. 
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Polygnotus, painter, the frescoes of, ii. 

50, 545 ; adorns the Thesenm, 54G ; 
his style and works, ib. 647 ; his 
works at Delphi, 548, v. 200, 

Polyidus at the siege of Byzantium, v. 
393. 

Polymnis, the house of, iv. 336. 
Polyphron, Tyrant in Thessaly, iv. 

451 ; his death, zb. 

Polyzelus, brother of Gelo, iii. 221. 
Pontns, the, i. 413 ; fish in the, 
415. 

Posidou, worship of, i. 56 ; his temple 
the centre of federal institutions, 
246 ; worship of, at Athens, 299 ; 
ill the Istlunia, ii. 30, 232 ; as P. 
Ereelitheus on the Acropolis, 566. 
Pothos, statue of, v. 199, 202. 

Potidaja, colony of Corinth, iii. 4 ; re- 
volt of, 16, 70 ; fall of, 73 ; repeopled 
with Attic settlers, ib. ; fall ot^ v. 

51. 

Prasise, i. 101 ; captured by Pericles, 
iii. 68. 

Pratinas, and tho satyr-drama, ii. 
625. 

Praxiergidaj, the, at Athens, iii. 494. 
Praxiteles, sculptor, iv. 498, v. 194 ; 
his work.s, ib. saq^ti. 

Priene, the citizens of, enslaved, ii. 
.126. 

Probuli, the, at Athens, institution of, 
iii. 403 ; their first measures, 404, 
426. 

Proolps, colleague of Demosthenes, iii. 
139. 

of Phlius, V. 92. 

Procne, legends of, v. 19. 

Prodicus, sophist, ii. 510 ; iv. 129. 
Proedri, the, at Athens, v. 343. 
Promauteia, the, at Delphi, transferred 
to Philip, V. 324, 

Prometheus, iii. 543. 

Proueiou, the, of the Parthenon, ii. 
579, 

Prophesy, Apolline, ii. 10. 

Propontis, the, ii. 249. 

Propylffiix, the, ii. 583 ; the works at, 
588 ; completion of, iii. 39. 
Protagoras of Abdera, sophist, ii. 430 ; 
legislates at Thnrii, 488 ; eommencp.s 
the_ study of language, 510 ,■ suit 
against, iii. 451 ; obliged to leave 
Athens, ib. ; persecuted, iv. 77 ; his 
teaching, 128. 

Prothous, iv. 392. 

Protomachus, iii. 502. 

Proxeni, ii. 497 ; iii, 102. 

Proxfiiius, brother of Hennocrates, iii. 
484. 


Proxemts, of Tegea, iv. 425 ; his death, 

ib. 

a Theban, v. 426. 

Prytanes, the, at Athens, iii. 512 ; v. 
343, 420. 

Prytauy, the, as an administrative 
term of 35 days, i. 385. 
Psammetichns, nephew of Periander, i. 
284. 

j liiiig of Egypt, and the 

Greek trade, i. ■ 425 ; end of the 
house of, ii. 134. 

Psara, the destruction of, ii. 127. 
Psenophis of Heliopolis, i. 346. 

Ptoiuin, the, iii Bojotia, ii. 15. 
Ptolcnueus, kiug of Macedonia, iv. 453 ; 
V. 37. 

Pulytioii, iii. 330. 

Pydna, v. 25 ; besieged by the Athe- 
nians, 28. 

Pylades, the Crisaean, ii. 20. 

Pylagorse, the, at Athens, v. 409. 
Pylus, port of, i. 226 ; sinks into obli- 
vion, 227, iii. 144 ; battle in, 147 ; 
conflict renewed at, 152 ; restoration 
of, iv. 433, 

Pyrilampes, the aviary of, at Athens, 

iii. 42. 

Pjn-rhus, son of Pantaleon, i. 237. 
Pythagoras, ii. 51 ; his doctrines on 
the soul, ib. 55, 91; emigrates from 
Samos to Italy, 147, 185, 421. 
Pythagorean philosophy, the, ii. 54 ; 

principle of Number, tlie, 421. 
Pythagoreans, the persecution of, in 
Lower Italy, ii. 91 ; its consequences, 

iv. 336 ; at Thebes, ib, 

Pythermus of Phocsea, ii. 123 ; at 

Sparta, 124. 

Pythia, the, the oracles of, ii. 22, 66 ; 
bribed by Cleomenes, 205 ; timorous 
oracles of, 268 ; ‘pbilippiaea,’ v. 429. 

festival of the, celebrated by 

Philip, V. 322. * 

“Pythian” .song at Delphi, ii. 82. 
Pythiastffi, tire, ii. 8. 

Pythii, the, in Sparia, ii. 87.’’ 

Pytho, temple and oracle of, i. 112. 
Pythocles, V. 339. 

Pvthoclides teaches music to Pericles, 
'ii. 436. 

Pytliodoru-s, iii. 89 ; ravages tho La- 
conian coast, 397, ■ - . 

, Archou at Atheim, iv, 16 ; 

not acknowledged as a legal magis- 
trate, 5.5, 141» 

Pytljou, murderer of Cotys, v. 210. 

of Byzantium, at Athens, v. 

363. 

Pyihouicus, iii. 330. 
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Kainessiclce, the, ii. 136. 

Ranvses Colosssns, the, i. 425. 

Religion among tlie Greeks, ii. 3. 

Religions -worship, earliest form of, of 
the Pelasgi, i, 51. 

Rhadamanthys, the grave of, i. 91. 

Elianinus, the sanctuary of Nemesis at, 
ii. 557. 

Rhapsodes, the, i. 368 ; reading and 
writing introduced in the schools of, 
ii. 514. 

Rhegiuin, Messenians obtain dominion 
in, i. 226 ; fortified city of, built, 
439, ii. 130, iii. 22!) ; final overthrow 
of the Tyrauiiis at, 245 ; Alcibiades 
encamps near, 836. 

Rhenaeai island, consecrated to Apollo, 
ii. 142. 

Rhetoric, and history at Athens, v. 174. 

Ehotae (Lycui’gie statutes), i. 194. 

Rhinon, iv. 44.' 

Rhode, occupied by the Phocaians, i. 
456. 

Rhodes, i. 227 ; the* mariners of, 447 ; 
held by the Spartans, iii. 431, iv. 
238 ; revolt of, v. 109 j asks aid 
from Atheiis, 256 ; envoys sent to, 
382. 

Rhodope, mountain-range, v. 7. 

Rluecus, sculptor and architect, ii. 73. 

Rilostoek, Mount (Sconibrus), v. 8. 


S. 

Sabazius, Phrygian disunity, iv. 73. 

Sacred Band, fall of the, at Chseronea, 
V. 437. 

Sacred ’War, against Phocis, ontbrea'k 
of the, V, 65 ; against Amphissa, 
origin of the, 414, seq^. 

Sadocus, son of Sitalces, v. 9 ; his 
death, 10. 

Sadyattes, ii. 107. 

Sais, Psaminetichus at, i. 424; Greek 
camp (Naucratis) near, ib. 

Sahethus, iii. 109, 111; put to death, 
118. 

Salaminia, the, iii. 507- 

Saiamis, conquest of, i. 322 ; becomes 
the acropolis of Attica, ii. 284 ; the 
seat of the Areopagils, ib. ; the Greek 
fleet at, ib., 285 ; the battle of, and 
its results, 291, seqq., 293 ; devastated 
by the Peloponnesians, iii.. 97. 

(in Cyprus), besieged by 

Onesilus, ii. 181 ; fall of, 182. 

Salonichi, site of, i. 2. 


Samian war, the, iL 471. 

Samians, the, purchase Hydrea, ii. 149 ; 

in Crete, ib. 

Samidas, iv. 354. 

Samos, i. 246 ; art at, ii. 71 ; the new- 
lonian population of, 74 ; S. the 
centre of an independent dominion, 
173 ; helps Cainhyses, ib. ; her 
natural im.'iition in Ionia, 138 ; demo- 
cratic revolution at, 139 ; a piratical 
state, 141 ; as a new islarid-Ionia, 
142; the citadel of, 145; the great 
aqueduct at, 146 ; revolution «at, 
148 ; the Spartans at, 151 ; admitted 
into the Hellenic alliance, SIS ; 
claims independence, 471 ; cap- 
tured hy Pericle.s, 473; revolution 
at, iii.. 415; counter-movement in, 
441; Aluibiades in, 445 ; “ Athens 
in,” 448 ; statue of Alcibiades erected 
in, 449 ; deputation fioui Athens to, 
457 ; remains faithful to Athens, 
634 ; reforms in writing at, iv. 65 ; 
seized hy Timotheus, v, 95, 257. 

Sane remains true to Atheim, iii. 177. 
Sappho, lyiic poetess, ii. 81. 

Sardes, Attic envoys at, i. 892, ii. 102 ; 
the court of, 112 ; fall of, 121 ; effect 
of its fall on the Oretdes, 123 ; as the 
centre of the relations hetween the 
Persians and Plellas proper, 169 ; 
captured and burnt by the lonians, 
180 ; destruction of "the temple of 
Cybclo at, ib, ; the head-quarters of 
the Ionian War, 182 ; the e.'cpedition 
of Cyrus .starts from, iv. 174 ; peacc- 
coiigress at, 268. 

Sardinia, colonisation of, i. 452. 

Satrm, the, Thracian tribe, v. 52. 
Satyr-drama, the Attic, ii. 525. 

Sal^’ms, one of the Eleven, at Athens, 
iv. 20. 

relieves the Athenians in the 

Cimmerian BoS})oriis, v. 128. 

actor, V. 186 ; at Dium, 287. 

Scamandej, the, dries up, ii. 250. ■ 

Scias, the, at Sparta, ii. 73. 

Seidrus, colony of Sybari,?, ii. 486. 
Science at Athens, ii. 519. 

Scione, iii, 185 ; the inhabitants of, 
restored, 529, iv. 8. 

Sciremides, iii. 416. 

Scombrus, Mount, v. 8, 

Scopas, sculptor, iv. 498 ; v. 193. 

Scope, the, near Mantinea, iv. 487. 
Sculpture at Athens, ii. 548, seqq. ; v. 
191, seqq. 

Scylles, chieftain of the Scythians, v, 

216 . 

Scyllis, sculptor, ii 70. 
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Scyvu!?, ii. 343 ; chastisemeut of, 346 ; 
enslaved, 4S4. 

Scvtalism at Arffos, iv. 413. 

Scythes, mythical .son of Heracle.s, i. 
465. 

, in Zanele, ii. 187 ; hetrayed 

hy his allies, ib. ; receives Cos from 
liarins, ib,, iii. 203. 

Scythia, Philip in, v. 394. 

Scythian.s, the, their home anil life, i. 
416; enter the Median empire, ii. 
106, 110 ; in the army of Davins, 
159. 

Seisachtheia, the, at Athens, i. 330. 

Sclinus, foundation of, i. 448 ; her dis- 
pntes with Egesta, iii. 264 ; destroyed, 
3S8. 

Sfilyinhria recovered hy Alcihiades, iii. 

Semitic immigration.s into Asia Minor, 
ii. 98. 

Sestus, fall of, ii. 321 ; taken hy Ly- 
sander, iii. 528 ; ocenpied hy Tiino- 
theus, Y. 95 j taken hy Cotys, 
103. 

Seuthes, Thracian Prince, iii. 98, 520, 
iv. 184 ; the. kingdom of, v. 10. 

Seven Wise Men, the, ii. 52. 

Sicilian comedy, hi, 231, ,vqq. ; qnes- 
tioii, the, in former times, 300 ; 
expedition, review of the, and of its 
results, 384, seqq, 

Sicily, Greek colonisation of, i, 447 ; 
the south coast of, ih. ; called mother 
of the Tyrants, u. 88 ; first Chal- 
cidieo-DclpMc colony founded in, 98 ; 
treaties with the towns in, iii. 33 j 
terrible mortality in, 64 ; situation 
and natural condition of, 196 ; the 
Hellenes in, 197 ; the periods of the 
hi-storyof, 198 ; intellectual life in, be- 
fore and in the age of the Tyrants, 22S, 
seqq. ; pliilo-sophy, political .science, 
and pl.-istic art in, 230 ; architecture 
of, 23 S ; numismaiio art in, 240, 
seqq. ; general vietory of democracy 
in Greek, 245, srqq. ; orators of, 246 ; 
historians of, 247 ; increase of pnrty- 
foeliiig in, 257 ; Athenian expedition 
to, 259 ; Athenian .schemes of con- 
quest in, 301, seqq. ; the war in, 346, 
seqq. 

Sieuli, the, connected liy de.sccnt with 
the Pelasgi, i. 467 ; iii. 256. 

Sicyon, founded by loniaus, i. 258 ; 
history of, ib. 'seqq. ; schools of 
])ainters at, v. 201. 

Sicyoniaiis, as allies of Messenia, against 
Sparta, i. 217. 

Sidus, iy. 244. 


Sigeum oecu]iied by Chares, v. 112. 

Sigyui, Cyprian term, i. 450. 

Sikelia, iii, 303. 

Silanion, - sculptor, v. 199. 

Silver-mint, first Peloponnesian, in 
ASgina, i, 256. 

Simniias, iii. 58 ; his suit against 
Pericles, 70. 

, plulo-sojiher, at Thebes, iv, 

337 ; V. 142. 

Simon, .shoemaker, iv-rites down Soeratic 
dialogue.s, v, 147. 

Simonides of Ceos, at Athens, i. 371, 

ii. 244, 256 ; his inlluence in Greece, 
257 ; sings the War.H of Liberation, 
270, 521 ; as.sists Therai.stoelos, 622 ; 

iii. 237, iv. 65. 

Sinope, foundation of, i. 412 ; Milesian 
colony, 418. 

Si])bniau.s, battle between the, and the 
Samian pirates, ii. 149. 

Siphnos, Maud, ii. 149. 

Sipylus, country of the, i, 81, 146. 

Siris, i. 201 ; ' foundation of, i. 443, 
445 ; tlic fields of, iii. 253. 

Sisyphus and the Si.syphuhe, i. 270. 

Sit’alces, king of tbe Odrysiu, as anally 
of Athens, iii. 62, '97; his e-Mpodi- 
tion, 98 ; firlls upon the Chalcidiaii 
cities, ib, ; the Thracian kingdom of, 
V. 8 ; his expedition against Mace- 
donia, 10 ; mediates between Athens 
and Perdiccas, 28. 

Sitophyiaces, the, at Athens, ii, 328. 

Smerdis, the I'alse, proehiimed king 
by the hledian party, ii. 153. 

Smilis, ii. 73. 

Smyndirid(i.s, i. 267. 

Smyrna, iEolians and lonians form 
one community at, i. 1 35 ; ii. 103. 

Social War, outbreak of the, v. 106 ; 
its (dose, 112. 

Socrates, son nl‘ Soplircini.scu.s, iii. 279 ; 
S. and Alcibiade.s, 280 ; saves A.’s life 
at Potid.'ca, 282 ; is in 3'cturu saved 
hy A. at llelium, ib. ; his eondut;t 
as president of the Prytancs, 512 ; 
his intimacy with Critias, 541, iv. 
117 ; his character and life, 119, 
.Sfqq. ; S. and the sophists, 1 26), seqq, ; 
devclnpementof his system of etliics, 
131, .S'.qq. ; his piMtiou among tlie 
Athenians, 137; his enemies, 138, 
seqq. ; his pro.seeution, 147 ; his con- 
deranation, 149 ; his death, 150 ; 
causes of the sentence agaimst, ib., 
seqq. ; S. and the Atlienians, 152, 
V. 33; his philosophy, 140 ; his in- 
fluence, 141 ; his foreign followers, 
142 ; his Athenian followers, 106. 
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Socratic method, the, iv. 135. 

Sogdiaiius, half-brother of Xerxes, iii. 
395. 

Solois, iii. 215. 

Solon, son of Exeeestides, i. 319 ; his 
travels, 320 ; as legislator, 325, se^q. ; 
elected Archoii, 342 ; his relations 
with Pisistratns, 354, ii. 51 ; ' asso- 
ciated with the rescue of Croesus, 
123. 

Sonchis, priest of Sais, i. 346. 

Sophists, the, at Athens, ii. 430, 434, 
509 ; iv. 126. 

Sophocles, ii. 463 ; gains the tragic 
Antigone, 473 ; meets Ion in Chios, 
507 ; S. and iEschylus, 532 ; receives 
the prize for his Tnjitoleitius, 533 ; 

. the art of, ib. ; his Electra, 534 ; 
his character, 635, segq, j his CEdipus 
Coloneus, 543 ; his treatise on the 
Chorus, 544; his death, _ iii. 524, 
iv. 79 ; his poetry, ib. ; his CEdip^iS 
Coloneus, 80, 112 ; keeps away from 
the court of Archelaiis, v. 33. 

, grandson of the foimer, iv. 

80. 

, despatched with vessels to 

Sicily, iii. 144, 260. 

Sophton, comic poet, iii. 234 ; his 
Mimes, ib. 

SophronistiK, the, at Athens, ii. 385. 

tiophrosyne, the highest Hellenic vir- 
tue, ii. sk 

Sosicles, the Corinthian, i. 398. 

Sparta, i. 166, 182 ; foundation of, 
185 ; the twin-kings of, 186 ; the new 
kingdom of, 190 ; life in, 203, segq . ; 
wars of, with Arcadia, 228 ; relations 
of, with Olymjiia, 241 ; as the head 
of Peloponnesus, 242 ; B, and the 
Tyrants, 288, seqq. ; spread of her 
fame, 294 ; S. and Athens, 296 ; 
demands the expulsion of the Alc- 
nifeonidte, 388 ; aids Croesus, ii. 119 ; 
serrds an embassy to Cyrus, 124 ; her 
alliance with Athens, 202 ; her war 
with Athens, 390 ; the hegemony 
of, ii. 268 ; her treacherous con- 
duct, 3U0 ; as one of the leading 
champions of H elks, 307 ; views of 
the peace-party at, 337 ; transfer 
of tne naval hegemony from, to 
Athens, 338 ; enmity of, towards 
Theniistocles, 350 ; the earthtpuake 
at, 365 ; sues lor aid from Atlieuff, 
375 ; dismisses the Athenian auxili- 
aries, 376 ; concludes thePive Years’ 
Truce with Athens, 402 ; the Thirty 
Years’ Peace concluded at, 407; B. 
and Pericles, iii. 3 ; confederate 


meeting at, 18 ; resolves upon war, 
22 ; her policy, 23 ; real motives 
of the war-party at, 24 ; negotiates 
with Athens, 26 ; demands the ex- 
pulsion of the Alcmaaonidm, 27 ; her 
plans, 32 ; her confederates, 34 ; 
combines with the Ambraciotes 
against Stratus, 74; resolves on in- 
tervention at Corcyra, 127 ; opens 
fruitless peace-negotiations at Athens, 
148, segg., 156 ; embassies from the 
Thracian cities at, 167 ; her peace- 
proposals, 184 ; her eomnussionora 
in Thrace, 185 ; a fifty years’ peace 
established between Athens and, 194; 
defensive alliance of, with Athens, 
196 ; her action against the new 
league of the Peloponnesian states, 
271 ; her imperfect execution of the 
conditions of peace, ib. ; concludes 
an alliance with Thebes, 273 ; Alci- 
biades in, 368 ; position of], 391 ; her 
■want of a navy, 392 ; relations of, 
with Persia, 394 ; hesitates between 
Tissaidiernes and Pharuabazus, 406 ; 
determines to carry the war into 
Ionia, 407 ; first treaty of subsidies 
between, and Persia, 412 ; second, • 
ib., 418; makes proposals of peace to 
Athens, 505 ; humiliates Athens, 539 ; 
takes the new Athenian constitution 
under her protection, 647 ; the new 
hegemony of, 549 ; her supremacy 
after the Peloponnesian War, iv. 3 ; 
her policy in I’elopoiinesus, 5 ; her 
victory the defeat of democracy, ib. ; 
her Harmosts, 6 ; her general des- 
potism, 9, segg. ; S. and the states 
of secondary rank, 12 ; the Apolliuo 
music at, 108 ; changes at, 160 ; 
social and political ills at, 162 ; ele- 
ments of good in, 164; her foreign 
policy, 166 ; her relations with 
Corinth, Thebes, etc., 167 ; S. ayd 
Persia, 16S; her war witli Persia, 
186 ; Avith Elis, 190, segg. ; the dis- 
pute about the succession to the 
throne of, 199 ; dangerous condition 
of, at home, 202; armaments of, 
against Persia, 208 ; her inliuenco 
annihilated in Central and Northern 
Greece, 230 ; her new naval under- 
takings, 267 ; her naval feud with 
Athens, 265 ; ai)proximation be- 
tween, and Persia, 266 ; congress at, 
270 ; position of, after the Peace of 
Antalcidas, 295, .segg. ; B. and Man- 
tinea, 302 ; S. and Phlius, 306 ; her 
army reforms, 311 ; summit of her 
supi-emacy, 325, segg. ; her naval 
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war against tlie. new confederation, 
369 ; concludes i)eace with Athens, 
376 ; congress at, 3S4 ; remains at 
, the head of. the Peloxiounesian eon-, 
federacy, 389 ; her conduct after- 
Lenotra, 4-03, seqq. ; her re.raa,ining 
confederates, 455; loses the exclu- 
sive conful cnee of Persia,' 463 ; 
Epaminondas in, 482 ; embassy of 
Pcrdiccas to, v. 30 ; her policy of 
restoration, 248 ; excluded from the 
Amphictydiiic Council, 317 ; her 
obstinate, attitude after Ghaeronea, 
447 ; deprived of her ancient con- 
quests, 449. 

'!$partans, the, defeated under Anchirno- 
-■' lius, i. 376 ; at Samos, 148 ; arrive 
in Athens, 223 ; march out to Mara- 
thon, 224 ; their reputation and con- 
duct, 269, seqq. ; at . THeriuopylce, 
275 ; ia Bceotia, 394 ; surrender in 
Spjiacteria, iii. 163 ; besiege Athens, 
529, seqq, ; enter the Acropolis, 547 ; 
their gan-ison there, iv. 17 ; their 
anoiiumeiits of victory, 169 5 at Ce- 
phalleniaandNaupactns, 197 ; in the 
'TrachinianHeraclea, 46. ; their head- 
quarters at Sicyon, 234, 242; 'vic- 
torious in the battle near Corinth, 
244 ; defeated at Louetra, 399 ; their 
“ Tcarlea.? victory,” 459. 

Spartiatoe, the, and their lands, i. 197 ; 

their training and discipline, 202. 
Spartoeidfe, the, on the Cimmerian 
Bosporu.Sj'v, 128. 

Spartolus, buttle before tlie walls of,' 
iii. 74. 

Spbaeteria, the island of, iii. I4.6. 
Spliodiias, Harmost of Tlic.spiie, iv. 
359 ; attempts to siu-prise the 
Pirjeeus, 360 ; acquitted at Sparta, 
361 ; conscfuiences of liis acquittal, 
46., V. 82. 

Spintharus rebuilds the Delphic Tem- 
ple, ii. 61. 

Spinthridates, iv. 218. 

Stadium, the, on the Ilissus, built h}' 
. Lyeurgus, v. 472. 

Stagira, foundation of, i. 432. 
Stasijjpus, party-leader at Tegea, iv. 
424. 

Stephanus indicts Apollodorus, v. 270. 

• Stesichorus, tlie first and greatest of 
Sicilian poets, ii. 82 ; iii. 228. 
Stesimbrotus, historian and editor of 
: Homer, ii. 507 ; v. 179. 

Sthenelaidas, Ephor, iii. 22. 

Sthenelus, tragic poet, iv. 82. 

Stone, first used in statuary, ii. 69. 
Strategi, the, at Athens, ii. 456. 


■ Stratocles of Amphipolis, v. 49. 

, commander of the Athenians 

at ChEeronea, v. 434. 

Strattis, Tyrant in. Chios, ii. 158. 

, comic poet, the Choricide of, 

iv. 115. 

Stromhichides, iii. 411 ; attempts to 
hold Teo.s, 412 ; execution of, 540, 

. iv. 20. ■ 

Struthas, satrap at Sardes, iv. 257. 
Strymon, river, ii. 320 ; campaign on 
' the, 346 ; commemorated in .sculp- 
ture, 664, V. 46, 53. 

Sunium; Cape, Feast of Posidon at, ii. 

■ 232 ; iii. 64. 

Susa, ii. 124 ; the centre of the Persian 
empire, 156, 243, 246 ; fre(ineut 
Greek embassies to, iii. 483 ; the 
Spartan envoy at, iv. 208 ; Thebixu 
embassy to, 460, soqq. 

Susarion, comic poet, ii. 637. 

Sybaris, i. 261 ; its prosperity in the 
7th century, 267 ; foundation of, 
festive games at, 472, ii. 486 ; over- 
thrown by Croton, iii. 249, 251. 

daughter of Themistoeles, iii. 

262. 

Sybota, battle of, iii. 1'3,' seqq. 

Syce, fort, constructed by Atbeuians, 
iii. 354. 

Sycophants, the, at Atbeuij, iii. 313; 

the new, at Athens, iv. 10, 144, 
Sj'cnncsis, ii. 111. 

Syllogeis, the, at Athens, iv. 60. 
Syhison, Iead(^r of the Samian rcivolu- 
tioii, ii. 139 ; restored to Samos, 
151. 

Symmorie,s, the, at Athen.s, v 84, 111 ; 

speech of Deiiiusthenes on, 245. 
Syndic!, the, at Athens, iv. 60. 

Syra, ii. 128. 

Syracosius, the law of, iii. 343. 
Syracusans, the, iii. 205 ; defeat 
the Aeragantines, 257 ; defeated in 
a naval battle by the Atheniar.s, 
369 ; their victory in the second 
naval battle, 371 ; their ottack.s, 
376 ; their last battle in the harhunr 
with the Athenians, 377. 

Syracuse, foundation of, i. 274 ; lun- 
rapid rise, 441 ; founds Camarina, 
449, iii. 204 ; Gelo in, 206 ; Hiero 
of, 224 ; the supremacy of, recog- 
nised in Italy and Sicily, 225 ; her 
. Tyrants as patrons of poets, 228 ; 
Epicharmus in, 232 ; architecture 
at, 238 ; aqueducts at, 240 ; down- 
M1 of the Tyrannis at, 243 ; condi- 
tion of, 246 ; institution of peta]i.sm 
at, 246 ; power of, 267, 260 ; siege 
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of, 346, seqq. ; change of popular 
feeling in, 348 ; armaments of, 350 ; 
in clanger, 355 ; opens negotiations 
with Nicias, 356 ; Gylippus in, 362; 
farther events of the siege of, 363, 
seqq. ; last battle in the harbour of, 

377 ; Athenians retreat from before, 

378 ; the Athenian prisoners at, 382. 
Syria, ii. 134. 


T. 

Tabalus, governor of Lydia, ii. 124. 

Tsenarum, Cape, v. 406. 

Talent, the, a fixed unit for weights 
and money ; its divisions, i. 255 ; 
value of, in Solon’s time, 333 ; the 
old and the new, 839. 

Tamias (or Epimeletes) of the public 
revenues, ii. 457. 

Tanagra, ii. 396 ; the walls of, razed, 
89/; Athenian victory at, iii. 136 ; 
deprived of its walls, iv. 880. 

Tanais, Milesian colony, founds 
Nauaris and Exopolis, i. 420. 

Tantalus, i. 81. 

, the Spartan, iii. 159, 

Tai'a.s (Tarentum), foundation of, i. 445. 

Tarentines, the calendar of the, i. 472. 

Tarentum, settlements on the gulf of, 

i. 442, 445 ; democracy at, iii. 251 ; 
festive_ poetry at, 253. 

Tanpiinii, the, do homage to Delphi, 

ii, 86, 

Tartessus, bronze from, i. 261, 457 : 
ii, 138. 

Taureas, iii. 308. 

Taurians, the, i, 416. 

Tam-osthenes marches against Orens, 
V. 385. 

Tegea; i. 174 ; her alliance with 
Sparta, 228, ii. 389 ; her fidelity 
to Sparta, iii. 271, iv. 416 ; party- 
conflict at, 424; peace-congress at, 
475. 

Tclccles, ii. 73. 

Teledamus, v. 360, 

Tclesagoras of Naxos, ii. 171. 

Teleutias, naval commander at Sparta, 
iv. 258 ; seizes Samos, 264 ; sent to 
.®gina, 266 ; fulls before Olynthus, 
325. 

Telines of, in Gela, ii. 4 ; iii. 200. 

Temeniche, the, i. 253 ; in Macedonia, 
ii. 165 ; v. 20, 34. 

Temenites, the, suburb of, at Syracuse, 
hi. 350. 

Temenus, founder of the Heraclide 
■ dynasty in Argos, v, 20. , 


Teiiipe, and Delphi, i. 112 ; the inarch 
to, ii. 271 ; the retreat from, 272. 

Temple, the Greelc, ii. 56, se/fq. 

Ten, the, at Athens, iv. 43 ; apply for 
aid to Sparta, 46. 

Ten Thousand, the march of the, iv. 
178. 

Tenedos, the popmlation of, v. 473 . 

Teo.s, founds Abdera, ii. 128 ; taken by 
Callicratidas, iii. 50(1. 

Teres, chieftain of the Gdrysae, v, H. 

Tereus, legends of, v. 9. 

Terillus, Tyrant of llimera, iii. 213 ; 
expelled by Tiicro, 214. 

Terpander, i. 219 ; founder of the , 
Doric lyrical school, ii. 82 ; the 
descendants of, rv, 1U6, ^ 

Tetralogy of the Attic drama, the, ii, 
527. 

Teuthis, iv. 422. 

Thales of Miletus, ii. 53, 111, 130, 
420, 511. 

Thaletas, and the Gymnoptedia, i. 221. 

Thallophori, the, in Attica, i. 403. 

Tliajisus, iii. 353. 

Thargelia of Miletus, ii. 265. 

Thargelion, the spring-month, ii, 11. 

Thasos, its wealth, aird treatment by 
the Persians, ii. 197 ; oi)po.se.s the 
Athenians, 362 ; defectioir of, 364 ; 
fall of, 366; massacre at, iv. 10, v. 
52, 179. 

Theageirei?, the revolution of, at Ifogara, 
i. 286 ; Iris Tyranny, 287 ; T. arrd 
Cylon, 289. 

conimand.s the Iheotian.s, 

V. 434. 

Tliearion, v. 338. 

Thebans, the, ii. 394 ; occupy Plata'a', 
iii, 52 ; defeated hy the Plaiteans, 
53 ; their speech, 125 ; at C'ha;roneu, 
V. 435. 

Thebe, daughter- of Ia.soii of riierfc, iv.- 
447. 

Thebes, the seven-gated, i. 92, 186 ; her 
quarrel with Athens, 393 ; march 
upon, ii. 310, iii. 34 ; outbreak of 
the war from, 51 ; lier per-sistout 
activity against Athens, 397 ; the 
exiled" Athenians at, iv. 36 ; co- 
operates with Goriutli in opposing 
Spai-ta, 167 ; refuse.s to take part 
in the war against Persia, 209 ; her 
league with Athens, 223 ; joins iir ' 
the Corinthian League, 229, 233, 
271 ; at war with Sparta, 320 ; re- 
vulsion at, 335 ; the conspii-ators, 
at, 346 ; assassination of the oli- 
garchs at, 347 ; the first popular 
assembly at, 349, 351 ; the Sacred. 
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Band of, 355 ; .T. and Sparta, 367 ; 
her perilous position, 359 ; her 
policy under Epaminondas, 372 ; 
mistress of all Boeotia, 378; Spartan 
declaration of war against, 391 ; 
gains the victory of Leuctra, 399 ; 
an independent power in Greece, 
400 ; T. and Delphi, 407 ; called 
iirto Peloponnesus, 42C, seg[q. ; in- 
tervenes in Thessaly, 452 ; her 
230wei', 455 ; T, and Achaia, 465 ; 
sends a third expedition into Pelo- 
jjounesns, ib. ; takes possession of 
Oropns, 468 ; makes peace with 
Corinth, Plilius and Epidaurus, 469 ; 
as a naval power, 477 ; gains the 
hattlo gf Mantinea, 487 ; review of 
the period of her greatness, 488; 
comparison between, and Athens, 

. 489 ; the two great men of, 490, 
V. 38 ; dalied by the Phocians, 63 ; 
summons an Ainijhictyonic assembly 
to Thermopylae, 66 ; conducts a 
war against Phocis, 67 ; as the rival 
of Athens in the Hellespont, 98 ; 
secedes from the Naval Confedera- 
tion, 106 ; her schools of painters, 
201 5 sends troops into Pelopon- 
nesus, 251, 408, 418 ; T. and Athens, 
421 ; , negotiations at, 428 ; in league 
with Athens, 425 ; treatment of, 
after Ohseronea; becomes a mere 
liceotian country town, 437 ; a 
Macedonian garrison at, 469. 
Tliemison, Tyrant of Eretria, v- 266, 
Tiiomistocles, sou of Neocles, ii. 210 ; 
iirst discerns the importance of J;he 
Pineeus, 213 ; his archonship, ib. ; 
his ambition, 229 ; his schemes for 
a navy, ib. 233 ; in power 'at 
Athens, 237 ; forms a navy of 
two hundred triremes, 238 ; exer- 
tions of, and Ohileus, 267 ; at 
Tempe, 272 ; leads a second march- 
out against the enemy, 273 ; retreats 
from Artemisium, 281 ; at the coun- 
cils before Salamis, 286, ; his 

secret message to Xerxes, i:89 ; en- 
courages his fellow-citizens, 291 ; at 
the battle of Salamis, ib. ; his ad- 
vice, 294 ; his treatment, 297 ; his 
views and conduct, 317 ; his energy, 
323 ; at Sparta, 325 ; results of his 
exertions, 326 ; his last fortunes, 
348 j his conduct at Atheii-s, 349 ; 
eundty of the Spaiians against, 350; 
his ostentation and violence, ib. ; 
erects a sanctuary of Artemis Aris- 
tobule, 351 ; his ostracism, 352 ; 
goes to Argos, ib. ; his condemnation. 


354 ; his flight, 355 ; received by 
Admetus, ib. ; at Ephesus, 356 ; 
journeys from iEgse to Susa, 357 ; 
at the court of Artaxerxes, 359 ; in 
Magnesia, ib. ; his death, 361. 
Thcocles of Athens, i. 440. • 
Theocosmus, sculptor, iii. 44. 

Theodoras of Samos, architect, ii, 73. 

, a priest of the Mysteries, 

iii. 494. 

, mathematician, v. 153. 

Theodosia, foundation of, i. 420. 
Theogeues, iiL 152. 

Theoguis, and his poems, i. 287 ; iv. 
25, 81. 

^ — , one of the Thirty, iv. 25, 

Theopompus, king of Sparta, i. 208, 
214. 

of Chios, historian, . and 

orator, v. 176 ; his Philippics, 177. 
Tlieori, the colleges of, ii. 87. ■ 

Theoricon, the, at Athens, ii. iv. 

64; increased distribution of^ v. 136. 
Theoris, Delphic priestess, executed, v. 
429. 

Theotimus, the house of, v. 62, 64. 
Thera, L 458 ; its immigrants, ib, 
Theroeans, the, in Africa, i. 459, 
Theramenes, the Lacedaemonian, iii. 
416. 

(son of Hagnon), iii. 434, 

454 ; his influence, 468 ; victorious 
at Byzantium with Alcibiades, 478; 
as a liberating hero at Athens, 508 ; 
as peace-plenipotentiary, 635, 686, 
638 ; the peace of, 639, iv. 26, 
seqq. ; indicted, 29 ; defends him- 
selt; 30 ; his execution, 32 ; effects 
of his death, 33. 

Therippidcs, guardian of Demosthenes, 
V, 219. 

Therma, ancient capital of Emathia, v. 

15 ; captured by the Athoniaus, 28. 
Thermopylae, ii. 26 ; the pass of, 274 ; 
consequences of the loss of, 282 ; 
Amphictyoiiic decree from, against 
Philomelas, v. 67, 311 ; tlie diet 
at, 413. 

There, Tyrant of Acragas, iii. 213 ; his 
death, 225. 

Thersiliam, the, at Megalopolis, iv. 
421. 

Theseus, author of the union of Attica, 
i. 362; the remains of, restored to 
Athens, ii. 346 ; the sanctuary of, 
founded by Cimon, ii. 564. 
Thesmotlietm, dhe, at Athens, i. 310. 
Thespiie, fortilied anew, iv. 365 ; de- 
prived of its walls, 380 ; restoration 
of, V. 437. 
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Thespis of IcaTia, i. 369 ; the founder 
of Attic Tragedy, ii. 525. 

Thcsprotians, the, i. 104. 

TliessaUau.s, the, account of, i. 106 ; in- 
vade Boeotia, 107 march to Teinpe, 
ii. 271. 

Tliessalus, son of Cimon, ii. 369 ; ac- 
cuses Alcibiades, iii. 341. 

Thessaly, estranged Irom the Hellenes, 
ii. 2 j its national organisation 
under the A]euada3, 243, 271 ; Mar- 
douius in, 295 ; Athenians in, 299 ; 
joins the tJorinthian League, iv. 230 ; 
account of, 440 ; military oi'ganisa- 
tion of, by lasou, 449 ; the po\Yer of, 
V. 36, 61 ; Philip in, 331 ; divided 
among tetrarohs and ceases to exist, 
368. 

Thetes, the, at Athens, i. 333 ; iii. 

88 . 

Thibron, in Ionia, iv. 187, seqq. ; sent 
to Ephesus, 257 ; his death, 258. 

Thirty, the, at Athens, iv. 14 ; terrorism 
of, 23 ; reaction among, 25 ; false 
security ol‘, 35 ; make proposals to 
Thrasybulus, 39 j part of, remain at 
Elensis, 56 ; excepted from the Am- 
nesty, 57. 

Thissa, iv, 422. 

Thorax oilers homage to Xerxes, ii. 
244. 

, Harmost at Samos, ii. 157. 

Thrace, the popiulation ot^ i. 429 ; early 
i'ame of the music art of, ih. j the 
mines of, ii. 198 ; tribes of, defeat the 
Athenians, 363, 486 ; an Attic licet 
sails to, iii. 7.4 ; continued hostilities 
in, 185 ; the Oyreaus ih, iv. 183 ; 
the emi)irc of, v. 8 ; T. and Atben.s, 
9 ; at the heiglit of prosperity, 10 ; 
the mines of," 52, seqq. j under Uer- 
sobleptes, 103 ; feuds and Atheuiau 
successes in, 129 ; intervention of 
Philip in, 252 ; Athenian policy con- 
cerning, 253 ; successes of Philip 
in, 255 ; subjected by Piiilip, 387, 
seqq. 

Thracian sea, expedition into the, ii. 
343. 

Thranitffi, the, iii. 334. 

Tlirasoudas, in. 503. 

Thrasybulus, Tyrant of Miletus, ii. 

108 . 

, Tj'rant of Syracuse, iii. 

243 ; quits Syracuse, ib. 

, son of Thrason, indicts 

Alcibiades, iii. 497. 

, son of Lycus, elected 

general, iii. 443 ; T. and Alcibiades, 
444 ; bis share in the death of 


Phrynichus, 462 ; banished, iv. 20 ; 
at Thebes, 37 ; at Pliyle, 39 j ad- 
vances towards Athens, 41 ; cele- 
brates the day of his return, 52 ; 
dedicates a work of art to Thebes, 
67 ; leads an auxiliary force _ to 
Thebes, 224 ; his maritime exploits, 
264 ; his death, 265, 286. 

Thrasybulus, of Colly tns, iv. 224, 268 ; 
V. 80. 

Thrasycles, elected one of the Pylagone, 
V. 409. 

Thra.sydajus, Tyrant of Acragas, iii. 
225. 

of Elis, iv. 191. 

ThrasylocJins, Athenian trierarch, v. 

222 . 

of Messene, v. 360. 

Thrasylus, iii. 448 ; surprises the Syra- 
cusans, 474 ; his defeat, ib. ; one of 
the commanders at the Avginusai, 
502 ; his execution, 513. 

Thiusyraachus, of Chalccdon, iv. 129, 
V. 168; his oration for the Larismatis^ 
174. 

Tlirasymedes, sculptor, ii. 585 ; iii. 
44. 

Three Thousand, the, at Athens, iv. 
27 ; their march upon Phyle, 38. 

Thucydides, son of Olorus, his opinion 
on the war between Chalcia and. 
Eretria, i. 252, ii. 26, 361, 619 ; 
charged with the defence of the 
Thracian coast, iii. 173 ; bauish- 
ment ot^ 175 ; suspected as a free- 
thinker, iv. 77, V. 6. 

, son of Melesias, ii. 413 ; 

his ostracism, 414, iii. 114. 

Tlmrii, foundation of, ii. 487, scq., 
iii. 252 ; as the enemy of Tarentum, 
253. 

Thymbrse, Oracle of, ii. 15, 

Tliyrea, iii. 159. 

Tilpliusimn, Mount, iv. 236. 

Timaea, wilb of Agi.s, iii, 419, 

Timagoras, of Cyxicus, iii. 397. 

sent to Susa, iy. 461. 

Timandra, iv. 23. 

Tinianthea of •Gythnus, painter, v. 

201 . 

Timarcha.s, son of Arizelus, v. 347 ; his 
condemnation, 349. 

Tiinesilaus, ii. 486. 

Timocracies, ii. 89. 

Timocrates, the lihodian, mission of, 
to Athens, iv, 220, seqq. 

i Demosthenes against, v. 

Timocreon, poet, ii 349. 

Timolas, partisan of Philip, v. 408, 
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Timolaus proposes an attack on Sparta, 
iv. 2-32. 

Timom'achus abandons the Cherson- 
nesus, V, 103. 

Timon at Delphi, ii. 273. 

"Timotheus, son of Oonon, iv. 367 ; 
commander of the new confederate 
fleet, 369 ; in the Ionic sea, 372 ; 
lands Zacynthians in their island, 
377 ; sails to Thessaly and Mace- 
donia, 380 ; attack.s Amphipolis, v. 
48, 81 ; his character, 86 ; his fall, 
89 ; retires from public life, 90 ; 
ordered to support Ariobarzanes, 95 ; 
his successes, ib. Ill ; his condem- 
nation and death, 114, 125 ; the pic- 
ture of^ 201. 

of MiletUR, poet and musi- 
cian, iv. 107 ; T. and Euripides, 
110 ; the music of, v. 34. 

Tiresias, ii. 7. 

Tiiibajzus, successor of Tithraustes, iv. 
268 ; goes to Susa, 256 ; conducts a 
fleet to Cyprus, 277. 

Tiryns, tiie walls of, i. 141. 

Tithora, v. 69, 419, 

Tisameuua, the motion of, iv. 60. 

Tisias, rhetorician, ii. 488 ; iii. 247 ; v. 

. 171. 

’Tiasaphenres, .satrap in Asia Minor, 
iii. 396 ; his first treaty of subsidies 
with the Spartans, 412 ; lowers the 
rate of pay, 417 ; his court at Mag- 
nesia, 429 ; at Cnidus, 430 ; returns 
to Magnesia, ih. ; at the south-doast, 
448 ; his policy, 465 ; arrests Alci- 
biades, 468 ; dismissed, iv. 21 ; T. 
and Cyrus, 169 ; satraj) in Asia 
Minor, 184 ; in the interior of 
Caria, 213 ; as.s'enxhles his trooiis, 
215 ; his fall, 216, 

Titliraxiste,s, succeeds Tissaphernes, iv. 
218 ; negotiates with the Greek 
state-s, 219. 

Tolniides, ii. 398 ; his naval achieve- 
ments, 399, 401 ; falls at Coronea, 
405, 

Torone, iv. 8. 

Tragedy, Attic, ii. 525, sr/^q. ; iv, 78, 
seqq. ; V. 185. 

Trapezus, foundation of, i. 418 ; re- 
turn of the Ten Thousand to, iv. . 
180. 

Triacades, at Sparta, i. 197. 

Tricoliui, iv. 424. 

Trierarchy, the, at Athens, ii. 477. 

Tripliylia becomes Perioeci-land of 
Elis, i. 238 ; iy. 196. 

Tripolitza, the plain of, iv. 487. " * . 

Trittea, i. 442. ' 


Troad, part of the, called Lycia, i. 
85. 

Troczene, college of Theori in, ii. 87 ; 
Athenians at, 284. 

Troja, i. 80 ; date of fall of, 156. 

Trojan myths, i. 133. 

Trophouius, architect, ii. 61. 

Tschardagh, Mount, v. 6. 

Tyehe, goddess, v. 201. 

, quaiter of Syracuse, iii. 207, 

238. 

Tydeus, iii. 519. 

Tyndareou, iii. 246. 

Tyrannis, the, in Ionia, i. 250 ; .spread 
of, in Greece, i. 289 ; downfall of the, 
at Syracuse, iii. 243, 

Tyi-ants, the, and Sparta, i. 289, 
seqq. _ 

Tyras, i. 419. 

Tyre taken by storm, iv. 277. 

Tyrrhenians, the, myths as to the emi- 
gration of, from Lydia, i. 246, 

Tyrtseus, and elegiac poetry, i. 223 ; 
his war-songs for Sparta, "ii, 83, 


U. 

Uinim, Egyiitian name for the Greeks, 
i. 44. 

Y. 

Yardar, valley of the, v. 13. 

Yegetation, introduction of foreign, • 
into Hellas, i. 69, 

Yistiitza, valley of the, i. 12. 

Yodena, waterfalls of, v. 21. . 


■\Y. 

lYriting, use of, among tlie Greeks, ii. 
43 ; in Bceotia, 46. 


X. 

Xanthians, courage of the, ii. 132. 
Xanthippus, indicts Miltiades, ii. 227 ; 
in command of the Attic fleet, 297 ; 
the fleet assembles at .digina under, 
318. 

Xanthus (river), i. 82 ; ii. 132. 

Xenares, iii. 272. . 

Xenias, iv. 194. 

Xenocles, architect, ii. 558. 

Xenoclides, poet, banished from Mace- 
donia, V. 364, 
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Xenocrates, son of iEnesidemus, at 
Acragas, iii. 213. 

Xenopliiines, pliilosoplier, ii. 421, 
428. 

Xenophon, ii. 24, iv. 14 ; a typical 
Athenian, 178 ; the preserver of the 
Greek army, 179, 182 j leads it from 
PerintlxTis to Asia, 184 ; enters into 
service with Seiithes, ih. 188 ; assists 
Agesilans, 213, 236, 305, v. 147 ; 
enters the service of Gyrus, 148 ; 
his experience of life, ib. 149 ; as a 
philosopher, 150 ; his Memorabilia, 
ib. ; OBconoviims, ib. ; X. and Plato, 
151. 

Xerxes, son of Darius, ii. 26, 241 ; suc- 
ceeds to the Persian throne, 242 ; his 
motives for war, 243 ; armaments 
resumed hy, 244 ; his armada at 
Critella, and in winter-quarters at 
Sarde.s, 247 ; crosses the Hellespont, 
251 ; at Mount Olympus, ib , ; ad- 
vances against Thermopyl®, 276 ; 
his council of war on the bay of 
Phalorus, 285; I’eceives a secret 
message from Themistocles, 289 ; 
his throne on Meant Aigaleus, 291 ; 
at the battle of Salamis, 293 ; his 
return to Asia, 296 ; enters into the 
plans of Pansanias, 334 ; last years 
of, 358 ; his death, ib. 

II., assassinated by hia half- 

brother, Sogdianus, iii. 395. 

Xuthus (Apollo), i. 301. 


Y. 

Year, the Great, of the Hellenes, ii. 
25. 


Z. 

Zacynthians, the, expelled from Cy- 
donia, ii, 149. 

Zacynthus, Demaratus flies to, ii. 
204, iii. 5 ; a fleet despatched to, 
iv. 377. 

Zagreus, Mount, the passes of, ii. 246. 
Zaleucus of Locri, the legislation of, ii.. 
89. 

Zanele, Messenians obtain dominion in, 

i. 226 ; Cymaea^ns establish them- 
selves in, 439 ; colonies of, 450 ; 
Scythes at, ii. 187. 

Zaretra, fort of, v. 268. 

Zeno, philosopher, ii. 429. 

, court-dancer of Artaxerxes, iv.. 

206. 

' Zephyraean promontory, the, i. 444. 
Zeiigit®, the, at Athens, i. 333. 

Zeus, i. 52, 73, 213 ; his altar on Ly- 
cffion, 225 ; colossus of, dedicated by 
the Cypselid®, 278 ; at Athens, 801; 
worshipped in the Ach®an towns o ■ 
Italy, 446 ; his oracle at Dodona, 

ii. 1 ; superiority of, in the Apolline 
religiou, 21 ; Ammon, acknowledged 
hy the Hellenic oracles, 48 ; Urius, 
the altar of, on the Bosporus, 161 
the PanhcUenic, 201 ; his national 
sanctuary founded at Plata.*®, 309 ; 
Elcufhcrvus, the tuarhle hall of, at 
Athens, 563 ; in Olympia, iii. 224 ; 
a helmet dedicated hy I-Iiero to, ih. ; 
Elmthcrius, 243; inumhition of the 
Corinthian temple of, iv. 210 ; Ly- 
emm, worship of, 420. 

Zeuxis of Heraclea, painter, v. 33, 200.. 
Zopyrus of Heraclea, editor of thi> 
Homeric poems, i, 371. 
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